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Canvassers Wanted Everywhere. 

Good pay, appropriate and lucrative occupation 
for ladies as well as men. Profitable work for the 
spring months. See elsewhere for full particulars. 
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April to April. 

As every number of the American Agriculturist 
is complete in itself, new subscriptions can begin 
with any issue. Do not suppose that because 
three months of this year are gone it is too late to 
subscribe for 1884. New subscribers can begin 
with this April issue and have their subscription 
continue until April next year. There is no better 
month to subscribe for a farm journal than the 
present, when spring work on the farm is com- 
mencing and nature wakes from long winter repose. 





Our Microscope. 

The demand for our new Microscope, of which 
full particulars were given in the last issue cf the 
American Agriculturist, is so great, our friends will 
have to bear with us a little until their orders are 
filled. The Microscope will be sent to them in the 
order in which their applications are received. If 
any delay occurs, it will be due to the fact that 
our manufacturers are employing every means to 
render the new Microscope, made expressly for us, 
as nearly perfect as possible. See elsewhere. 


Our Book Premiums, 

The demand for the four valuable books offered 
by us last month as Premiums for new subserip- 
tions to the American Agriculturist, has been so 
great that we have decided to extend the time 
during which they may be procured for thirty days 
longer. Farm Conveniences, Household Con- 
veniences, Barn Plans, and Cottage Houses are, 
each one of them, worth more than the subscrip- 
tion price. Avy one of these books, however, will 
be presented free at our office to the sender of a 
new subscription with $1.50 (his own if it be new), 
or will be sent by mail on receipt of 10 cents extra 
for postage. 








Do not be Imposed upon. 


We last month gave a description of the bogus 
Agricultural papers, which thrive by lottery and 
other fraudulent schemes. The House of Repre- 
sentatives at Washington has now passed a bill, 
excluding from the mails, all papers advertising 
lottery schemes. If this bill becomes a law, it will 
deal a death-blow to the bogus agricultural papers, 
which steal all their agricultural matter from this 
periodical, and other meritorious journals, like 
the ‘‘Country Gentleman,” for example, and then 
make use of the mails to float their fraudulent 
schemes among farmers. For further particulars, 
see the back part of this number. 





Our Advertising Patronage. 
The great display presented by our advertising 
columns during the past period of depression is a 
marvel to other journals. The secret of this suc- 
cess is due not only to the large circulation of the 
American Agriculturist, but to the fact that we ex- 
clude from our columns all advertisements of a 
doubtful character. During the past year adver- 
tisements to the amount of nearly $50,000 have 
been declined because we could not safely endorse 
the advertisers. The very day on which we write 
this paragraph, various advertisements amounting 
to over one thousand dollars have been received for 
insertion in this April issue of the paper, but have 
been refused because not of an unexceptionable 
character. We know of but one other paper which 
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GARDEN AND 


















April is a busy month and all work should haye 
been thoroughly planned before this. Sow early 
crops only so soon as the ground can be properly 
prepared. <A good seed bed is the first essential in 
successful grain growing. Make the soil deep, 
rich and mellow. Useall the barn-yard manure to 
be obtained and supplement with a good commer- 
cial fertilizer. Too many farmers starve their 
crops and therefore cry poverty themselves. Sow 
only the best varieties of grain. Give a well-pre- 
pared soil a chance to produce the best of the best. 
Take good care of the crops after they are sown. 
Keep the horse cultivator running, and kill all 
weeds in hoed crops before they get old enough to 
steal the costly plant food. No soil, however rich, 
has any room for thistles, plantains, or other plant 
pests, Lead the work instead of being driven by it. 

— 


Live Stock Notes. 


The coat is now changing on horses and cattle, 
and carding aids in shedding the hair. Avoid 
medicines asarule. Horses hard at work need a 
plenty of dry, wholesome food. Look well to the 
feet and those parts upon which the harness may 
make galls. Keep the collars clean, and close 
fitting to the shoulders. Gargetin new-milch cows 
may be prevented by frequently drawing away the 
milk from the udder. Calves are easily taught to 
drink from the pail. Remove them from the cows 
on the third or fourth day. Save only superior 
calves from the best cows to build up the herd. 
Ewes with lambs need abundant feed or else they 
and their young will suffer. If ticks become 
troublesome use a dip of tobacco water. The pig 
is a machine for converting house wastes and corn 
into pork. Keep this fact always in the mind, 

Orchard and Fruit Garden. 


Planting is the important work of the month. A 
horticultural friend declares that trees are not to 
be ‘‘ set,” that posts are set, but trees should be 
‘“‘planted.”? Orchard plantiug will be an import- 
ant work, and the manner of doing it will influence 
the future well-being of the orchard. A nursery 
tree when taken up is deprived of half or more of 
its roots. If it is planted with all of its top, each 
bud upon every branch will make a demand for 
food, which the roots cannot meet. The growth 
will be a poor, starved one, and the orchard will 
make a bad beginning. Nurserymen do not pre- 
pare the trees for planting ; they know that the in- 
experienced buyer will judge of the trees by the 
size of the top. It is important that each branch be 
cut back to diminish the demand upon the roots. 

Grafting should be finished. A good fruit tree 
occupies no more room than a bad one. Insects 
demand attention. So soon as there is food insects 
will be ready to eatit. Watch for the first ‘‘ tents” 
of the caterpillar and remove them while small. 

Cuttings of shrubs, grape vines, etc., should be 
set out early. A mulch over the surface of the soil 
before dry weather comes will greatly help them. 
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If berries are to be shipped ascertain what 
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that kind. Have all crates plainly marked. 
——_ 
Kitchen and Market Garden. 


Success in the garden largely depends upon hav- 
ing good seeds and sowing them at the right time. 
Do not depend upon seeds of doubtful vitality, but 
test them beforehand. Count out twenty seeds 
and sow them in a cup or other vessel of soil, and 
note what share comes up. The seeds of tender 
yegetables should not be sown until the proper time 
to plant corn. In raising vegetables for market 
sow those kinds that are popular in the locality. 

Plants in hot-beds should be hardened off grad- 
ually to prepare them for the open air. Hot-beds 
at this season need close attention. If the sashes 
are left closed a short time, the hot sun will de- 
stroy the plants and undo the work of weeks. In 
sowing seeds success often depends upon bringing 
the soil in close contact with them. Some gardeners 
tread down the soil over the seeds with the feet. 

Asparagus. is a crop well suited to farmers. Itis 
always in demand and the market rarely over- 
stocked. If not sold at once it will keep several 
days. Sow seeds to raise plants with which to set 
out a field next year. Prepare the soil as fora root 
crop, mark out drills fifteen inches apart and sow 
the seeds rather thinly, covering an inch deep. 
When well up keep clean by use of the hoe and 
thin with the hoe, leaving the plants as far apart as 
the width of its blade. If they have good soil and 
good cultivation the plants will, in one season, 
grow large enough to set out the next spring. 

a ae 
Flower Garden and Lawn. 


The lawn should be cleared of leaves, sticks and 
other rubbish by the use of a rake or a stiff stable 
broom. Artificial fertilizers are preferable to sta- 
ble manure, unless that is so well decomposed that 
all weed-seeds are killed. A hundred pounds each 
to the acre, of nitrate of soda and some good su- 
perphosphate, make an excellent dressing for lawns. 

The decoration of small lawns in village and city 
front yards is more effective with a single bold 
clump than to cut it up with small flower beds. A 
group of castor-oil plants, or if the place is small, a 
single one, is very showy ; a clump of cannas sur- 
rounded by gladioluses is also effective. Where 
flowers are grown to be seen in the bed, one does 
not like to cut them. Have a separate bed to sup- 
ply cut flowers in plenty to which all who wish 
flowers can go without asking permission. ~ 

After herbaceous perennials have been three or 
four years in one place they need to be taken up, 
divided, and re-planted in fresh soil. This should 
be done very early. Coleuses, geraniums, and 
other bedding plants should not be planted out un- 
til the soil is warmed, and it should be well en- 
riched. Ifthere are no woody climbers upon the 
porch or veranda, such as honeysuckles, etc., plant 
some this spring. Annual climbers—morning glo- 
ries, cypress vine, thunbergia, canary-bird flower, 
ete.—are useful to hide unsightly fences, etc. 
Sow the seeds when the soil is warm and dry. 


> 
Greenchouse and Window Plants. 


The increasing heat of the sun makes ventilation 
necessary, and the demand for water must be sup- 
plied. Plants that are to go into the border must 
he hardened off by gradual exposure. Insects will 
rapidly increase and frequent attention will be 
needed. Hyacinths, tulips, etc., that have bloomed 
may be turned out into a reserve bed, ané will give 
flowers useful for cutting in future years. Shad- 
ing will soon be needed. Small green-houses and 
windows may be shaded by a curtain of sheeting. 
Large green-houses are most conveniently shaded 
with common lime white-wash, made rather thio. 
This is spattered upon the glass with the brush, 
thinly at first, increasing the spattering weekly, 
as the sun gets hotter and more protection is need- 
ed. Seeds of balsams, asters, and many others, 
May be sown in boxes in the window. Gladiolus 
bulbs may be planted as soon as the soil is dry. 
Make plantings at intervals of a week or s0. 


paskets are most popular in the market, and use | 
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An Above-Ground Cellar of Wood. 
ili 

In January, page 11, Mr. Rexford strongly rec- 
ommended building cellars above'grouud, and not 
under the dwelling, as is the nearly universal 
custom, and he gave some good reasons. In re- 
sponse to our call for suggestions, plans and esti- 
mates, Mr. Fred. Grundy, Morrisonville, Ill., sends 
us a sketch and description of one made of wood, 
which he says answers its purpose fully as well as 
one made of brick; that nothing has ever frozen in 
it, and that once when the thermometer marked 
thirty-nine below zero outside, the one inside indi- 
cated thirty-four above, and a lighted lamp raised 
it to forty degrees in an hour. Its floor isona 
level with that of the kitchen, with which it is 
connected by an enclosed passage, twelve feet 
long, lighted with a small window on one side and 
a large pane of glass in the door on the opposite 
side.—The foundation is two walls a single brick 
thick, extending eighteen inches into the ground, 
with a space between of one foot filled with well 
packed clay. On these walls sills made of two 
planks eighteen inckes wide spiked together, are 
laid in cement, making them rat and mouse proof. 
The above-ground walls, eighteen inches thick, 
are formed with studding of planks two inches 
thick and sixteen inches wide, covered on the in- 
side with planed inch-thick boards, and the same 
on the outside battened. The outer boards, 
standing upright, will need one or more horizontal 
piecee for nailing them to, or they would be 
spread by the packing material, if only nailed to 
the sills and plates. The space is filled with dry 
sawdust, whick needs to be well stowed or it will 
settle and leave a blank space at the top. The 
ceiling is of inch boards nailed to two by six inch 
tie-beams or joists, covered with full two feet 
thickness of dry saw-dust. The roof is of boards, 
sheathed tightly and covered with rubber roofing 
held down with battens. Any material desired can 
be used for the roof; shingles, or better still, tin or 
galvanized iron is preferable to rubber or tarred 
paper, unless well protected with a gravel or abes- 
tos covering, as a low roof is subject to fire from 
sparks. The building is lighted by one double 
sash window, fitted with a sliding shutter inside. 
It has only one door, which opens into the pas- 





Fig. 1.—EXTERIOR OF AN ABOVE-GROUND CELLAR. 


sage. In the ground-plan, fig. 2: a is the door; 
b, window ; ¢, passage. A ventilator in the center 
of the roof can be opened or closed from the in- 
side. Two grape-vines trained to cover the east 
and west sides aid in keeping the walls cool in 
summer. A well grown and closely trimmed bur- 
berry hedge, twelve feet from the building, on the 
north and ‘west sides, is a valuable feature, as it 
causes the snow to bank high against the building 
and act as a blanket during the severe weather 
which usually follows a snow-storm. The cellar 
is kept clean and wholesome and used as a dairy as 
well asa cellar, winter and summer. The size and 
hight may be adapted to the wants of the owner. 
Of course the passage-way may be twelve feet as 








stated, or longer or shorter, allowing only length 


enough for the outside door. If such a cellar be 
used for a dairy room it is important to have ap 
apartment with a perfectly tight division wall, as 
butter, and milk are very susceptible to odors from 
roots and vegetables. For a large vegetable and 
root or fruit cellar an outside double door opening 
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Fig. 2.—GROUND PLAN OF CELLAR. 


directly into the cellar, will save much labor in 
carrying these articles around through the passage- 
way. The window might be constructed suffi- 
ciently large to admit of passing them through. 








Some Vegetables not Generally Grown, 
—<—>— 

PotaTo ONIONS.—Those who wish early onions, 
can have them sooner from these than from sets. 
The seedsmen sell the bulbs, which soon grow into 
large ones. The Top Onions behave in the same 
manner, but we have not had so much experience 
with these. We find the Potato Onions very use- 
ful in the family garden. Try some of them. 


Sastry is not generally grown, at least not in 
farmers’ gardens. It is as easily managed as 
parsnip or other roots. The root is rarely more 
than an inch through at the larger end. By 
giving it a rich soil and thinning to five or six 
inches apart in the row, the size may be increased. 
This is often called “‘ Oyster Plant,” or ‘‘ Vegetable 
Oyster.”” A soup made from it has somewhat the 
flavor of oyster soup. It may be cut into inches and 
stewed, or boiled tender, dipped in batter and fried. 

SwrEeT Herss will be in demand next winter, 
and should be provided now. The usual kinds are: 
Sage, thyme, summer savory, and sweet 
marjoram, to which may be added tar- 
ragon, basil, and spearmint. The first 
three named above should be sown in 
a seed bed, as soon as the weather is 
settled and the plants kept free of 
weeds, and well cultivated until June 
or July, when they may follow some 
earlier crop. The plants may be seta 
foot apart each way. Sweet Marjoram 
does best if sown where it is to grow. 
Sow the seeds in rows a foot apart, 
and then thin to the same distance in 
the row. Tarragon is a hardy peren- 
nial with a pleasant flavor, and is used 
in salads and pickles, The roots may 
be bought cf the seedsmen. Mint, or 
spearmint, is much in demand in 
spring for the “mint sauce,” to ac- 
company spring lamb, and an excel- 
lent flavoring for soups. It is propa- 
gated by division of the roots, which 
are naturalized in many places. Basil 
is raised from the seeds like sage, ete. 

Pars.ey is in demand not only for flavoring, but 
for ornamenting or garnishing dishes; the leaves 
of the finer kinds being really beautiful. The 
seeds are very slow in starting—often remaining 
several weeks in the ground, and when transplanted 
are slow in recovering. Thin seedlings or trans- 
plant to eight inches apart. Provide enough plants 
to allow some to be kept in a box, to afford leaves 
during the winter. In sowing seeds of winter cab- 
bages, do not forget to try some of the Savoys, 
recommended last month, page 101. Brussells 
Sprouts, another variety of the cabbage, with small. 
heads along the whole length of a tall *‘ stump” or 
stalk is as easily-raised as common cabbages. 
This is seldom raised in the market gardens. 
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An Old Dwelling Improved. 


— > 
Mr. Jas. H. Rogers sends us a rough draft of his 
dwelling as it was and is now, and writes: ‘The 
old roof needed re-shingling, and while doing this 





Fig. 1.—THE OLD HOUSE. 


it was projected over the sides and ends, and a sim- 
ple cornice added at small cost. The other changes 
are two windows in the gable instead of one; a 
small porch added in front, and a bay window with 
glass panels (not shown), was placed in the back 





Fig. 2.—AFTER THE IMPROVEMENTS. 


wing, which changed the dismal and cheerless sit- 
ting or family room, into the most pleasant room 
in the house, and greatly improved the exterior. 





Practical Poultry Suggestions. 


a 

Many suggestions for the care and management 
of poultry intended as helps to beginners, are liable 
to mislead those with little experience, who should 
be cautious in trying all new methods presented. 
When recommended to use strong mixtures, like 
oil of sassafras, turpentine, kerosene, etc., on the 
chickens to kill the lice, avoid doing so unless de- 
siring to kill the chickens as well. Sprinkling sul- 
phur freely about their coops, and on their bodies, 
is a milder and quite as effective remedy. The 
best possible plan is not to allow lice to get a start, 
by keeping the premises thoroughly clean, and the 
buildings well white-washed. I have read that at 
the time parsley is abundant in the garden, it 
should be given tothe fowls as a green food. It 
is not well, however, for it is likely to cause a 
looseness of the bowels, and dropping of soft- 
shelled eggs under the roosts. Allow the fowls ac- 
cess to tender grass afew minutes in each day, and 
give the parsley to the pig. Anothersuggestion is, 
to scatter air-slaked lime freely about the houses 
as an absorbent, and a deodorizer. But the contin- 
ual motion of the fowls keeps the air filled with 
the choking lime dust, and soon causes injurious ir- 
ritation in the air passages. Plaster, or a shovelful 
of dry soil thrown on the roost board, is better 
than lime. When fowls have a cold, it is better to 
use a little care in feeding for a few days, than to 
dose heavily with pills, red pepper, etc., etc., as 
some recommend. A cold or roup shows itself in 
different ways, by coughing or sneezing, and by 
swelled faces, watery eyes and nostrils, and the 
worst form is canker in the mouth. A simple cold 
can be easily managed and cured in a few days, by 
giving small quantities of sulphur in their warm 
dough, with a light sprinkling of red pepper occa- 
sionally, and warm water to drink. Castor oil, ap- 
plied by pouring it down the throat from a small- 
necked bottle, is particularly good. In cases of 
canker, which is the worst form of cold or roup, 
more care is necessary. The diseased fowl must 
be immediately removed from the well ones, and 
pure water provided for them in clean dishes, in 
which a small piece of copperas may be dropped 
, eccasionally. Feed no hard grain, and mix the 


dough with hot milk, feeding it sparingly. I have 
before now advised those keeping poultry to raise 
a crop of mangels as vegetable food forlaying hens 
in winter. Failing to raise a crop myself the past 
season, and not being able to find any, I procured a 
quantity of cow-horn turnips, hoping they would 
take the place of the mangles, but they do not sat- 
isfactorily, and I still say, for a winter green-food 
for fowls, nothing equals the beets. They keep 
well, and when cut open and placed in the feed 
boxes, the fow]s will pick greedily at them as long 
as they last. If fowls do not have access to hay in 
the winter, it should not be given to them whole 
and dry, forif eaten in quantities it will obstruct the 
free passage of food through the crop, and they will 
hecome crop-bound. The early clippings of the 
lawn should be saved, and steamed with hot water, 
which will make it very good for fowls, and quite 
digestible. a. ©. 8. 





The Drag. 


Wherever introduced the drag is taking the place 








of the roller. In almost every way it does better 
work. If the ground is uneven tke roller will not 
smooth it; the drag will. If the clods are hard 
and dry, and the rest of the ground loose, the 
roller will often simply push them down without 
crushing them; the drag grinds them fine. If the 
lumps are wet, the roller will be likely to press 
them into a solid mass, and while the drag _ will 
often tear them to pieces, leaves them loose to be 
dried by the sun and air. Figure 1 is the best form 
of drag, made of oak planks two inches thick, and 
about a foot or fourteen inches wide. If for four 
horses, the planks can be about twenty feet long; 
if for only two horses, ten or twelve feet long. 
These are bolted firmly together, over-lapping 
about two inches, asshown. About two feet from 
each end of the front plank, a strap clevis is fixed 
to receive the doukle-trees, and a team is hitched 
to each, the driver standing on the drag behind. 
If the driver’s weight is not enough, stones or logs 
may be added. For a two-horse drag, a hole is 
bored in the front plank about two feet on each 

















Fig. 1.—A PLANK DRAG. 


side of its center, and a chain is then passed 
through these holes, connected with a clevis 
in front, to which the double-tree is attached. 

Figure 2 shows another form, made of two logs, 
about a foot in diameter, and sixteen or eighteen 
feet long. Three cross-pieces are let into the logs, 
and pinned or bolted to hold them about one 
foot apart. A stout iron rod with hook in front 


for the double-tree, and a screw nut in the rear, 
fits a hole bored about two feet from each end of 





Fig. 2.—A LOG DRAG. 


the front log. This drag does not do quite so 
good work as the plank one, as there are no sharp 
edges to cut the clods, and it is more unwieldy ; 
but it is quickly constructed from material al- 
ways at hand, and for this reason is often made 
in preference to the other. 


ge 


Milking Tubes. 


An unusual number of inquiries about milking 
tubes have been received recently, Several years 
ago they were brought before the public, by « man 
who had some notoriety as a practical farmer and 
stock breeder, with a great flourish as convenient, 
practical and useful in any herd, and not injurious. 
No doubt at first he may have been honest about 





it, but he really tested only one or two of his own 
cows, and the only one we saw thus used had her 
udderruined. Still the boom went on in spite of 
the warnings of this journal, and other editors, who 
took care to let their readers know what the matter 
was as soon as they learned it themselves. A dozen 
different forms were made, and some were patent- 
ed, but all were worthless except in the hands of a 
skilful surgeon, and then in case of obstructions, 

At times the insertion of a tube into the teat of 
the cow will empty the quarter rapidly of the milk, 
without harm to the cow. But there is one danger 
always present: on withdrawing the tube a bubble 
of air is very likely to escape from it into the udder, 
and there being no provision for absorbing of air 
thus introduced, it acts like any other foreign sub- 
stance, and produces inflammation—garget, often 
most intense. All the efforts to prevent the escape 
of the air bubbles by bending the tubes, by attach- 
ing rubber tubes, and various other contrivanceg 
were in vain. Hundreds of cows had the garget 
and Jost one or more quarters. Our advice given 
then and repeated now is, let milking tubes alone. 
They are no longer on sale that we know of, and 
ought not to be. It is important for a physician or 
surgeon to be able to draw off milk without pres- 
sure upon the teat or udder, but other people 
better be content to follow the old way in milking, 


iene ia 
Animal Ailments. 


PROF. D. D. SLADE, HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
> 

AN IMPOVERISHED CALF.—‘‘ A. A. W.’’ writes 
from Slocumville, R. I.: ‘I have a calf drop- 
ped last August, weaned and turned out to grass 
in September, and cropped as well as any animal; 
eats any kind of fodder or grain, has some oil-meal 
every day, but is pooras acrow. Has a good ap- 
petite, is not lousy I think; still 1 have treated her 
for lice. What can Ido to make her lay on some 
flesh ?”,—It is hardly possible that lice are numer- 
ous enough to affect the health and escape even the 
most superficial examination. Parasites of every 
description abound more especially on animals re- 
duced in health and strength, and suffering from 
poverty and neglect. Under such circumstances 
lice are the effect, not the cause. Strict cleanli- 
ness, warm, dry, sunny well-ventilated quarters, 
thorough rubbing and brushing of the skin daily to 
stimulate the circulation, attention to the state of 
the bowels, are necessary factors in bringing about 
a better condition. Hasty pudding and milk given 
warm twice a day is a nourishing food. Sweet 
clover hay, or good rowen, with a few carrots cut 
fine, are essential.—The animal in question needs 
a change of diet, and whatever this may be, if ap- 
propriate and sufficient, with attention to the other 
points described, will soon result satisfactorily. 
DISTEMPER IN Dogs.—C, MU. W.,” Star City,Ind., 
writes: ‘‘ What is good to give my dog, and what 
disease has he? He seems to be always chilled, 
and matter fills his eyes ; breath very bad ; breath- 
ing very heavy. I think he has distemper.”— 
These are among the common symptoms of canine 
distemper, and our correspondent is probably right 
in his diagnosis. As the tendency in this disease 
is toward debility and emaciation, all depleting 
remedies should be avoided. Almost all parts of 
the body may become implicated, but the respira- 
tory and digestive organs are most frequently at- 
tacked. The treatment must be directed towards 
the various complications that may arise. Under 
all circumstances the general treatment is obvious. 
The dog should have dry, warm, well aired quar- 
ters, and his food milk with bread, or milk por- 
ridge. Cooked meat may be given according to 
circumstances. <A gentle laxative of half an ounce 
of castor cil may be given, followed the next day 
if necessary, by three grains of ipecac twice a day 
until the breathing becomes better. Afterwards as 
tonics twelve grains of gentian or three grains of 
sulphate of iron should be given with the food 
three times a day, and the diet may be more stimu- 

lating and generally richer as he improves. 
SruntED Coit.—‘‘ L. H.,’’ Lancaster, Mass., de- 
scribes a colt of thirty months as small and of slow 
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growth. ‘At present she eats well, has good hay, 
oats and bran mixed and wet with rain water once 
aday. Last summer the coat was not shed, except 
as it wore off. The dam was loaned when with 
foal, worked and starved nearly to death. I sup- 
pose this is part of the trouble. I have given al- 
teratives and various combinations with but poor 
results.”—The animal inherits the consequences of 
the bad treatment of the dam during pregnancy. 
« Like produces like.’? This fact is shown particu- 
larly in the feeble powers of the skin, its inability 
to shed the hair; and again in the impoverished 
condition of the system generally, the result of im- 
proper and deficient nutrition. Patience may be 
rewarded in this case by better results than can 
now be anticipated. Supply the most nutritious 
diet possible, especially one in which carrots is a dai- 
ly portion of the diet. Daily rub the skin thorough- 
ly with the brush. Supply warm, sunny quarters, 
with opportunity for exercise in a sheltered yard. 
In short, do everything that may maintain the best 
state of health. If no improvement appears after 
several months of the above treatment, then pos- 
sibly purgatives may be given to stimulate the di- 
gestive powers, but with this exception, it is best 
to avoid using drugs and ‘‘ condition powders.” 





SwoLLEN Leac.—‘‘ NV. D. H.,” Raymond, Ne- 
braska, writes that he has a mare whose leg is 
swollen and was in this condition at time of pur- 
chase. ‘She does not limp; and the swelling 
goes down some when she travels, and is at its 
largest when she is standing idle.”—Swelled legs 
indicate imperfect circulation in the parts, and are 
due to astagnation of their fluids. This condition 
is often the result of constitutional debility, and 
may be inherited. Itis frequently brought on by 
irregular exercise, at one time excessive and then a 
period of idleness. It is often impossible to ascer- 
tain the exciting cause, especially when the animal 
is otherwise in good health. The treatment should 
consist of thorough grooming of the entire body, 
of hand rubbing of the affected limb, followed by 
the proper application of a flannel bandage, wern 
constantly when not at work, and this should be 
regular and not excessive. If necessary, mild 
diuretics, or physic, may be combined with the 
above treatment, but avoid these if possible. 


Cracked Hrets.—‘‘S. C.,”” Milton, Pa., states 
the following case: ‘“‘A mare six years old, well 
bred, free driver, cracks come in the usual place 
of ‘scratches ;’ are not always sore. The scars 
do not go away. After a hard day’s drive these 
places seem feverish and she walks stiff next morn- 
ing. Bran mashes for a few days afford relief. 
Have exhausted all kinds of external remedies. 
Owned her a year and a half, and she is better than 
when I bought her. Is kept in a box stall, eats 
well, is well groomed, has a good coat, and is in 
fine spirits.”.—The cracks are but an aggravated 
form of the disease known as Scratches, which is 
an inflammation of the heels, and due to both local 
and constitutional causes. The former are long 
exposure to wet and cold, washing the parts with 
caustic soaps and neglecting to dry them thor- 
oughly ; putting the animal into stall without at- 
tention to the parts after long and fatiguing exer- 
cise and exposing the heels to cold draughts of air. 
The constitutional causes are shown by the imper- 
fect circulation, and consequent swelling of limb, 
and want of activity in the vessels of the heels. 
This condition is often found in debilitated horses, 
and also in others apparently in good condition, but 
whose skin is particularly sensitive to external irri- 
tation. The treatment must be both general and 
local. Attention to the maintenance of the health 
by proper nutrition, cleanliness of the skin, regular 
exercise, etc., are all of the first importance. Ton- 
ics such as iodide of iron, gentian, etc., are neces- 
sary if there is debility. Green food in the form of 
Toots, especially carrots, with occasional bran 
mashes, serve as yentle laxatives. For local treat- 
ment, if the cracks are deep,.and the parts stiff 
and sore, apply a poultice, upon the surface of 
which may be sprinkled a lotion of sugar of lead. 
Afterwards put into the cracks the benzoated ox- 
ide of zinc ointment, carefully, twice a day. A 











well-applied bandage from the foot upwards will 
assist the cure by its moderate pressure. Remoy- 
ing the hair about the heels is often followed by 
bad cracks ; so clipping the legs is inadmissable. 

DisToRTED Horns.—‘‘ A. 7. N.,” of Franklin, 
N. Y., writes: ‘ We have a grade Jersey cow near- 
ly four years old, which was stabled in a narrow 
horse stall when a yearling. I fed her hay in one 
stall and roots in another, once a day. As she 
turned to change stalls her stub horns rubbed 
along the sides and they have grown lopped down 
towards her nose, pointing inwards. I commenced 
rasping the right one (which turned nearly at right 
angles with the head). It was then about a quar- 
ter ef an inch from the side of the face. Rasping 
it from time to time did not change its twist. 
When it got within an eighth of an inch from the 
face I sawed off about two inches, as there is dan- 
ger in sawing off more. What shall I do?’— 
Though the form of horn in the several breeds 
follow general laws, assuming different shapes ac- 
cording to the breed and sex, it occasionally hap- 
pens that from some unexplained cause, an unusual 
shape is developed. It is mot probable that the 
supposed cause (in the above case) had anything to 
do with the twist, and the owner:can rest well as- 
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under the nuts, which stopped their working loose. 
Piecwe If at work in a field where you can not place 
the jug of drinking water in the shade set it in the 
furrow, throw a bunch of grass over the mouth to 
keep it clean, and plow thejug under. Theground 
will shield it frow the hot sun, and being cool and 
damp will help keep the water cool...... In plow- 
ing, to keep dirt out of the shoes, take the legs of 
an old pair of trousers and cut off pieces about a 
foot long. At opposite points of each sew two 
strings. Draw the pieces on over the shoes, tie the 
strings down underneath just in front of the heel. 
Then fasten the upper ends of the pieces around 
above the ankles with elastic garters......For a 
marker to lay off corn rows among stumps, put two 
wagon wheels on an axle of a length to keep the 
wheels just the distance apart the rows are desired. 
Any stout stick of wood will do for the axle. Fix 
on a seat to ride if desired. This marker will pass 
over ordinary stumps, and can be easily turned to 
avoid those directly in the way of a wheel, .J.8. 





Lincoln Sheep. 
ae 


The popularity of the breed of sheep—of which 
we present an engraving, representing a group of 


Mane T « a > 


A GROUP OF PRIZE LINCOLN LAMBS.—Engraved after the Agricultural Gazette, London. 


sured that nature will be perfectly competent to 
manage this without any interference by any one. 





Helpful Hints. 
tiie 


When oats or other feed get low in the granary, in- 
stead of straining to reach them nail a stout strip to 
a bucket or box with which they can be easily lifted. 
uta A horse of mine takes especial delight in roll- 
ingin mud or manure. I tie an old broom-stick to 
the curry-comb and stand off at a clean and safe 
distance until 1 get the worst of it removed...... 
If in plowing the land-side horse is a lazy one and 
crowds over against the one in the furrows, take an 
inch board about: six inches square, and through a 
hole in the center drive a wooden pin sharpened at 
one end. Tie this to the back-band of the furrow 
horse so that the lazy one will strike it every time 
he crowds, and he will soon get tired of doing so. 
seleteresatl Always have oa hand a paper of copper rivets 
of assorted sizes and a piece of oiled leather for cut- 
ting strings to keep the harness mended with ; then 
breaks can be readily mended, or those threatened 
in tugs, lines, straps, etc., either by rivetting or 
sewing with the stout leather string...... When a 
calf persists in sucking after being separated from 
its dam for several] weeks, take an old halter and 
through the strap passing around in front of the 
nose put nails, having the points filed sharp and 
standing outward. A piece of leather sewed 
over the heads keeps the nails in place. With this 
halter on the calf the cow will kick and keep it at a 
distance and it will soon give up in disgust...... 
Formerly I was often annoyed and delayed by the 
loosening of nuts on coulters or rolling cutter, un- 
til I hit upon the plan of putting leather w-shers 








lambs, comprising a first prize pen at the late 
Smithfield fat cattle show—has been on the increase 
in this country ever since its first introduction. 
The Sheep of Lincolnshire were heavy-carcassed 
and leggy, but carried very long fleeces. They 
were greatly benefited by crosses with the Leices- 
ters as improved by Mr. Bakewell, and known as 
‘*Dishley’s,’? from the name of his place. Still the 


Lincolns retained characteristics of their own _ 


which render them quite distinct from other long- 
wool breeds of the present day. They show this 
both in the wool and in the carcass, and have been 
greatly improved by judicious breeding in recent 
years. They are regarded by their breeders in this 
country as hardy, hearty feeders, heavy, well- 
shaped, and peculiarly well and long-wooled. In 
each of these particulars they have been improved 
and are in all respects a noble and excellent breed 
for early lambs, for mutton, and for fleece. A re- 
cent writer attributes some of their peculiar excel- 
lencies to an importation of big Dutch long-wool 


| sheep said to have been made about one hundred 


and fifty years ago into Lincolnshire. It is not at 
all improbable that such an importation was made, 
as size, and length of fleece were qualities then 
more highly prized than compactness of carcass, 
Mr. Bakewell, who so improved the Leicesters that 
he may almost be said to have created the breed as 
we now know it, paid little attention to the fleece, 
and neglected mere size in preference to form and 
quality. What blood the Lincolns possess which 
responds so kindly to good breeding practices and 


careful selection is not certainly known, but itisa - 


fact that itis in the blood and that selection alone 
would not so promptly fix the valuable peculiari- 


| ties of fleece and carcass which they now possess, 
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Poultry House in Sections. 
A. WOOD, R. I. 
—<> 
The Poultry House, shown in figures 1, 2 and 38, 
is designed to have a central building, with as 


There should be connected with each section a yard 
of the same width (ten feet) and fifty feet long. 
The cost of each yard would be about thirteen 
dollars and thirty-nine cents ; that is, thirteen posts, 
at ten cents; one hundred and forty-six feet of two 
by four inch joists, two dollars and thirty-four | 
cents ; three hundred and. twenty- 











feet long, six dollars and a half: 
nails and labor, three dollars and 
a quarter. There ought not to be 
over fifteen fowls in each sec- 
tion, and they would do better 
with only eight in a section. The 
estimate for a section and its yard 
is forty-seven dollars and eleven 
cents, or with paint, say fifty dol- 
| lars. Ten per cent. on this, or 
five dollars per annum, would be 
fifty cents a year each if only ten 
fowls be kept in a section, adding 
pro rata for the expense of the 
central building. Any experienced 
poultry raiser will readily admit 
that the product of fowls thus kept 








Fig. 1.—FRONT OF POULTRY HUUSE. 


many sections added on each side as may be re- 
quired by the wants and circumstances of the 
owner. The estimates given below show that the 
central building will cost $59.97, and each added 
section, $33.72. As indicated in figures 1 and 2, 
the glass fronts of the sections lean back at the 
top, and the front roof follows the same angle, the 
sash sliding up between the rafters.—The main 
room, twelve feet square, with eight-foot posts, is 
for storing and preparing food, ctc., dressing poul- 
try, packing eggs, and may contain an incubator. 
One section might be kept for a hatching room. 
The house and sections should face the south or 
south-east, and its rear be against or into a bank 
when practicable. The elevation shows brick un- 
derpinning ; stone would be cheaper in some lo- 
calities, as would be plain matched pine or plain 
boards and battens, instead of clapboards.—Cheap- 
er ventilators may be provided, but looks are worth 
a little.—There is a platform under the roosts, 
from which the droppings are collected in the alley- 
way, and this should be done daily in winter. The 
partitions between the alley and the roosting room 
are of twoinch slats. The roosts should be hinged 
and hook up for convenience in cleaning. The 
flooring of the sections is of fine gravel. Water 
can be conveniently supplied to the entire range by 
an inch pipe, with a place on each section, two feet 








Fig. 2.—END VIEW OF POULTRY HOUSE. 


long and four inches in diameter, open at the top 
as a drinking trough ; the water to be regulated 
by a floating valve in the supply tank.—The houses 
can be warmed by hot-air pipes from the main 
building, sunk in the gravel. The water supply 
pipe, if laid along these, will be kept from freezing. 








separate, with abundant yard room, 
would be far greater than the cost. 
Estimate for the Main or Central Building. 


TIMBER: 109 feet of 4 by 4 inch, for sills and posts ; 
120 feet of 2 Hy six inch for floor, joists and plates : 136 


feet of 3 . 4 4inch for studs, girts, etc.; total, 365 feet 

185 te OES) RPP Pee eae $5.84 
feet spruce floorin ng. $3 $3.85; 240 feet hemlock roof- 
feet matched pine, $12.50; 2,500 shingles 


emer ease were eeeees eeeteeeeeeesengess 


8% cor per I stone work, $38.50;1 ross 8 inch cement stone 


chimney top and pipe complete, $5.80...............+++- 9.30 
2 wind dows, $4.00 7 qj om, mph 2 hinges, $1 OE ee 7.00 
Carpenter peck ar BRINE. < scoccccvsecceecovevececcocces 10.00 

Total, (without PAINTING) .cc00--+-covcccccvccsecccce $50.97 
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Fig. 3.—GROUND PLAN OF POULTRY HOUSE. 


Estimate for Each Section. 


40 fect of 4 by 4inch for sills ; 4 rafters 2 by 6 inch by 
11 feet, and4 by 9 feet for front (90 feet) ; 46 feet of 
8 by 4 inch studding and girts. Total, 176 feet spruce 






a ES PS rrr rrr 2.82 

140 feet hemlock roofing boards.... —.........--..-+- 1.96 
1,500 shingles @$3.25 per M............+.+.- 4.87 
50 feet roost slats, $1.00; 1 pair ninges, 50 1.50 
3 sash @$2.25, $6.75 ; ventilator, Runde <icesecnsuesuw 11.75 
4 cords of stone work, SE nas ccncsssesesee -- 4,00 
Carpenter work and MEER Coe pence anus civ ccuaens 7.00 
Total, per section, (without paint)................. $33.90 





Errors and Facts in Meteorology. 
_ 

The communication (January American Agricul- 
turist, p. 12) entitled ‘‘Do Trees Increase Rain- 
fall?’ contains some valuable arguments, but 
some of its teaching is likely to give wrong impres- 
sions. A supposed wind is referred to as passing 
from the Atlantic westward, and crossing the 
Rocky Mountains. It is well known to all stu- 
dents of meteorology that no wind at our latitude 
blowing from the Atlantic passes over those moun- 
tains. Storm centers, or areas of low barometer, 
within the United States almost universally travel 
eastward, tending to the north, rarely going to the 
south and never to the west. No trade winds pass 
westward over the United States. All other winds 
flow to areas of low barometer to feed the updraft. 
A low barometer in Ohio draws to its center, with 
a spiral motion, air from all sides, and its influence 
is often so great as to affect by its indraft the air on 


the Atlantic coast ; but, a low center over or west | 


of the Rocky Mountains can never exert sufficient 
power to carry any air from the Atlantic so far 
westward. Suppose his proposition possible. 
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five feet of two inch slats, eight | 
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Raton Colorado, and removing the aridity of that 
region, just as the Gulf winds passing up the Ohio 
Valley deposit their moisture on the western slope 
of the Alleghanies, thereby producing the great 
floods of which we often have an illustration, 
Tue facts are as follows: Winds of the Pacifie 
are by the coast range elevated, cooled, and robbed 
of ‘much of their moisture ; they then pass over 
the great basin in an absorptive condition, tak 
up moisture; hence the aridity of the region of 
Salt Lake. Again more highly elevated in passing 
up over the Rockies, with reduction of tempera- 
ture, they become rain producers on their western 
face. After crossing the crest they are lowered in 
position, with increased temperature, and become 
absorptive winds, taking up much moisture from 
the eastern part of Colorado and from Western 
Kansas. Passing eastward toward the Mississippi 
Valley, they come in contact with the warm, moist 
Gulf winds, reducing the absorptive power of the 
latter (the mingling of the two often producing 
cyclones); their excess of moisture is deposited, 
and continues to be progressively deposited as the 
mingled air is elevated in passing up the west flank 
of the Alleghanies. East of these mountains there 
is no arid region like that east of the Rockies, 
merely because of its proximity to the Atlantic 
ocean, and of the Gulf storms passing northeast 
parallel to the coast. 8. Huston, 
pi ia RR cae 


One Currant Bush. 








Have you, farmer, or any one else who has the 
land, an abundance of currants? There should be 
on every farm at least a sufficient number of 
bushes to afford all the currants the family can 
use, and if one resides near a town or 
village it will be well to have a few more 
to carry to market.—‘‘ Can’t bother with 
picking currants,’’ do you say? The girls 
will pick them, and you can take them, 
and mind, don’t forget to bring the girls 
the money for which they sold. But be- 
fore selling a currant, there should be an 
abundant supply for the family, not only 
through the fruiting season but through 
the winter. The fresh fruit is most ac- 
ceptable and refreshing ; it is true that its acidity 
needs to be modified by sugar, but sugar is food, and 
it is cheaper to buy sugar than medicines, and sugar- 
ed currants are healthful. For the winter, currants 
may be canned and made into jelly, easily the best 
of all jellies. A dozen bushes, when in full bear- 
ing, will yield currants enough for a family of 
moderate size. If fruit is to be marketed, two or 
three dozen or even a hundred bushes will be 
needed. Don’t set a few bushes and leave to the 
family the fruit that is not marketed. Currant 
bushes can be bought for about fifty cents a dozen. 
If even this moderate outlay is not convenient, a 
single bush can be bought for ten cents, or if sent 
by mail for fifteen cents, and with one bush there 
is hardly any limit to the number that may be 
raised from it in a few years. In behalf of the 
family and future possible profit we say, get one 
currant bush, at least, and as many more as can be 
afforded. As to kinds, the Versailles for red, and 
White Grape for white, are standard varieties; 
there are other and more costly kinds. If both 
cannot be planted take red instead of white. The 
bushes, few or many, should be planted in good 
soil, not against. fence as we often see them, but 
where they will have air and light, and where one 
can go all around to cultivate them and to pick the 
fruit. Set the bushes five feet apart in rich garden 
soil, and at the approach of warm weather cover 
the soil over the roots with straw or other mulch. 
As dealers differ in their treatment of the bushes 
before they send them out, it is difficult to say 
whether they should be pruned at planting or not. 
If the bushes do not appear to have been trimmed 


| it will be well to cut away from one‘half to two 


Then the moist air from the Atlantic, but partially | 


robbed of its moisture by the Alleghanies, after 
crossing the Mississippi, would be elevated ; this 
elevation would reduce its temperature, and there- 


fore its absorptive power, thus causing part of its | 


moisture to fall as rain on Western Kansas and 


} 


thirds of the stems. If blossoms appear, it will be 
better for the future of the bush to pick them off. 
How to make many bushes of one and what to do 
with the bushes after they have made a season’s 
growth, will be attended to at the proper time. 
Our present object is to have a beginning made, 
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Swarming, and How to Manage It. 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 
—>— 

We often hear the remark, ‘‘ As soon as my bees 
became strong in numbers, and were working nice- 
ly in the boxes, they swarmed, and away went all 
prospects of a honey crop.’’—This inclination to 
swarm is with many the chief obstacle to produc- 
ing comb honey. A few years ago non-swarming 
hives were loudly praised (by tineir vendors) ; at 
present, such nonsense would fall on deaf ears.— 
In producing extracted honey, swarming can prac- 
tically be prevented ; but in an apiary run forcomb 
honey, it never has been prevented, probably never 
will be, and, if rightly managed, is not undesirable. 
One good method of swarming is the following: 

By shading and ventilating the hives, and sup- 
plying plenty of room in the surplus department, 
swarming will usually be retarded until the colonies 
have stored considerable honey in the hives and 
are populous enough to send out large swarms, 
anda few colonies will not swarm at all. Whena 
swarm issues, set the parent hive to one side, and 
place on the old stand a new hive having its frames 
filled with wired foundation. Then cover the new 
hive with a queen-excluding honey-board, setting 
the boxes taken from the old hive upon the new 
one; shake the clustered swarm into a basket, 
cover with a cloth, carry it to the new hive and 
shake them down in front of it. The bees will 
readily enter, and, in less than half an hour, they 
will again be at work in the same boxes they so re- 

cently and hastily deserted, and with that energy 
so characteristic of a new swarm. It is a great 
mistake to wait even twenty-four hours before giv- 
ing boxes to a newly-hived swarm.—As soon as 
they have fairly settled down to business, in half 
an hour perhaps, place the old hive back alongside 
the new one, the rear ends nearly touching, but 
with the front of the old hive turned to one side 
at an angle of say forty-five degrees. All the bees 
out foraging when the swarm issued, and all after- 
wards leaving the old hive, will return to the old lo- 
cation and enter the new hive, thus “‘ booming” 
the new swarm already working in the boxes. By 
turning the old hive a few inches daily, it can in 
three or four days be brought parallel with and 
close to the new one. The bees of each hive will 
thereafter recognize and enter their own homes. 
These two hives practically occupy the same stand, 
and if either were removed during their absence, 
the returning bees would enter the one remaining. 

In the old hive the bees are hatching daily by 
the thousands, and in about eight days after the 
first swarm issued—when the young queens usually 
begin to hatch—the probabilities are that the old 
hive, if undisturbed, will send out another swarm. 
This is undesirable, and is prevented by removing 
the old hive to a new stand, two or three rods dis- 
tant, on about the sixth or seventh day from the 
first swarming. All the flying bees belonging to it 
—enough to make quite a little swarm—on return- 
ing to the old location, enter the new hive, thus 
giving its colony another boom, and so reducing 
the numbers in the old hive that swarming is aban- 
doned, and the young queens are allowed to fight it 
out for the “survival of the fittest.” In about 
three weeks after the old hive first swarmed its 
young queen will commence laying, when, if the 
honey flow continues, it should be given a case of 
sections. With this management there is no open- 
ing of hives, no hunting for and cutting out of queen 
ells, no fussing or bother. In the writer’s experi- 
ence, only about one colony in twenty-five has cast 
an after swarm; none of the first or prime swarms 
have swarmed ; and the amount of surplus honey 
Obtained has been greater than from colonies that 
have not swarmed.—A second or after swarm can 
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be hived upon frames of wired foundations, and 
the hive placed by the side of the old one; and 
as soon as the queen is fecundated and laying, 
the entire swarm can be shaken down in front 
of the old hive, and the drawn-out frames of 
foundation be set away for future use. If a third 
swarm should issue, itcan be treated in the same 
manner as described above, by placing it upon the 
opposite side of the parent stock. 

In the writer’s apiary two large tin pails filled 
with water are always kept near the shop door, with 
a fountain pump hanging over them; and if a 
swarm shows any disposition to leave, or is slow in 
clustering when other swarms are expected, it re- 
ceives such a sprinkling that it soon “ hangs itself 
up to dry.” With sucha pump and plenty of 
water it is next to impossible for a swarm to ab- 
scond. The implement is also useful to prevent 
uniting or clustering of swarms issuing at the same 
time. Near the tin pails stand two splint clothes 
baskets, lined with cotton cloth, and each basket is 
furnished with a burlap cover stitched to one side of 
it. As soon as a swarm has clustered it is shaken 
into one of these baskets, the cover flopped over, 
and if another swarm or something else demands 
immediate attention the basket and its contents 
can be set one side, to be disposed of at leisure, 

After seeing the ease with which bees can be 
managed when allowed to swarm naturally, the 
energy with which they work, and the excellent re- 
sults obtained, the writer is decidedly opposed to 
artificial swarming—and also to queens with clipped 
wings. In the first place, when the bees swarm, 
the queen has to be found and caged. The bees 
roam around a long time, and sometimes finally 
cluster. If another swarm comes out they are cer- 
tain to unite with it. When the bees do return 
they often go piling into the wrong hive, perhaps 
hives ; and if they do catch on to the proper one, 
instead of going in they often cluster all over its 
outside. Sometimes, after the queen has been al- 
lowed to run in she comes out again then of 
course the bees will follow her. In my experi- 
ence a swarm having an unclipped queen can be 
hived and be at work in that ‘‘ whooping,” “‘ zip- 
ping,” go-ahead style, in just about the same time 
that it takes aswarm with a clipped queen to make 
up its mind,sullenly and doggedly, to go back home, 
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Bracing Fence and Other Posts. 
—~<+>— 

Much of the efficiency of all wire feuces de- 
pends upon having the corner posts, and others at 
frequent intervals, firmly braced against sagging. 
A large strong post to be deeply set is not always 
available, and is generally unsightly by comparison 
with others. Various devices have been given, 
many of them depending upon stones, but these 
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A CORNER POST BRACED, 


are seldom available, on the prairies especially. 
Mr. A. C. Gable, Yorkville, Ill., sends us the follow- 
ing method, applicable to single posts, corner 
posts and to clothes-line supports. For the latter 
purpose Mr. G. says he erected two posts twelve 
yards apart, and though in constant use for six 
years, they are erect as ever. A little below the 
ground surface, on the side of the strain, a piece of 
durable board or plank, half a foot wide, and three 
to four feet long is spiked on to the post at right 


angles; and another piece about half as large is 
spiked on the’ opposite side near the foot of the 
post. When the ground is well packed around 
these they will hold very firmly. The size, width, 
thickness, and the depth in the ground, will depend 
upon the lightness or compactness of the soil, and 
the amount of strain to be resisted. The sketch 
shows two sets of these braces for a corner post. 
For single posts in line, and clothes-line posts hav- 
ing a strain in only one direction, a single pair of 
cross pieces is needed. These may be of plank, 
strong boards, or short pieces cut from rails or old 
posts, and flattened to fit the sides of the upright. 





Latch for Barn Door on Hinges, 
ial 


A wooden bolt, a, slides freely through the notch 
in d, and into a notch in the upright post behind 
the weather boarding which holdsit. On the other 
end a short iron strap is screwed on firmly, with its 
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A BARN DOOR LATOH., 


end held by a screw on which it turns, to the lever, 
b. This lever, 5, is keyed with a nail or pin over ¢, 
which is the squared end of the handle, A, that 
comes through the board from the outside of the 
door. The latch, a, is drawn out of its socket by 
seizing the lower end of 6 on the inside or turning 
hou the outside. The wood for all will need to be 
tough; the size of the parts to be proportioned to 
the size of the door. W. 8. 8. 


e 
Early Amber in California.—Experiment. 
-_—_—_~ 

The necessity of a drouth-enduring crop adapted 
to the soil, climate, ete., of central and southern 
California, has led to considerable experimental 
farming of varied degrees of success, including 
the introduction of Alfalfa, Egyptian Corn, and 
other equally valuable crops. Probably nothing 
yet has so nearly filled the demand, with the small 
farmer at least, as the sorghum canes. Of these, 
the Early Amber and the Black Top seem to be the 
most noteworthy, owing to their peculiar adapt- 
ability to the methods of cultivation here practised. 
Below are the precise figures on an experimental 
crop of two acres in Fresno county, the very 
centre of the State. The results are all given per 
acre, and while accurate, the expenses are much 
in excess of what are really necessary; and the 
amount realized is smaller than need be, owing te 
the inexperience of the planters, the use of de- 
fective machinery, and the small area worked, 
The seed was planted in May and harvested Nov. 1, 


Irrigating water before planting...........$1.00 








Man to tend water half day........... 22... -15 
Man with team and tools one day........... 2.50 
Man planting seed, one day......... eke nee 1.50 
Cost for planting, ...... $ 5.75 
Cutting and hauling.... .... ... $ 2.50 
Ce eee ae 2.00 
Man and horse, one day... ..... 2.00 
nn to superintend........... - 2.50 . 
ood used in boiling ..... oon, thea 
Casks forsyrup....... nope caaaas 5.25 
Hauling to house............-. . 1.00 
Cost of manufacture. .... —— $17.00 
Total cost..........0. $22.75 


The yield was one hundred gallons of good 
quality syrup, worthy seventy-five cents per gallon, 
or seventy-five dollars per acre, leaving a net profit 
of fifty-two dollars and twenty-five cents per acre, 
a pretty fair return on land valued at thirty dollars 





per acre. The crop was considered a fair one, and 
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although not receiving a drop of water from rain 
or irrigation after planting, the stalks averaged 
seven-and-a-half feet high, one and one-eighth inch 
diameter at the butt, and weighed something over 
two pounds each. No cultivation whatever was be- 
stowed after planting, and no suckering done, and 
of course the yield of syrup was correspondingly 
low. It should be borne in mind, that full wages 
are allowed for all hands employed, while in fact 
the labor was all done by the farm men when 
other work was slack, and with comparatively no 
expense except for vessels to hold the product. 
This is not a fair test of the capabilities of this 
soil and climate as a sorghum producing region, 
for had the season been a favorable one, the rais- 
ing and manufacture on a more extended scale, 
with better machinery used, and due care exercis- 
ed in the selection of cane for crushing, the result 
would no doubt have been much more satisfactory. 





The Culture of Figs in California. 


T. 8. PRICE, SELMA, CAL. 
i 
When -we read in 1879 that the importation of 
figs into the United States amounted to nearly half 
a million dollars annually, we were surprised that 
a country, the greater part of which is so well 
adapted to its culture, should act as consumer of a 
foreign article, when it might with profit meet 
all the demand for home consumption. While 
nearly all the southern and southwestern sections 
of the United States have the soil, climate, and 
other requirements for raising and maturing the 
fruit, it is doubtful if any other section has 
more nearly all the peculiarities for entire success 
than has the southern half of California. Probably 
in no other place will the effort of the horticul- 
turist to produce figs be so liberally rewarded. 
Several varieties of figs are cultivated here with 
considerable success, but the White Ischian and 
Dark Purple fig seem thus far to be the most profit- 
able. Owing to the great interest in raisin and 
wine production the past few years, very little at- 
tention has been paid to figs, further than to sup- 
ply the immediate wants of the culturist ; however, 
within the past two years considerable interest has , 
been manifested in the production of an article fit 
for shipment. The fig is propagated entirely from 
cuttings, which in suitable soil make a very thrifty 
growth. The soil in which it seems to thrive best 
’ fis the black alluvial soil of the foot-bhills, al- 
though it makes nearly as good a growth on the 
plains below. Very little pruning is necessary, in 
fact it isa mooted question whether it is of any 
advantage to prune, further than to prevent stool- 
sprouts; and in general, less attention is necessary 
to its well-being than must be given to other fruits. 
Experience has demonstrated the fact that the tree 
is more productive, and yields a better quality of 
fruit when allowed to branch near the ground, 
thereby shading the roots, and at the same time, 
being more convenient for gathering the fruit. 
Under favorable circumstances the fig often fruits 
here the same year of planting, while the second 
season frequently furnishes a fair yield; but 
the best results as to quality and quantity can only 
be hoped for after the eighth or tenth year. From 
some cause, whether from lack of proper fecunda- 
tion or otherwise, the first crop is of little or no 
account, often falling before maturity. The second 
crop is the principal one, while the third is often 
of considerable consequence. The things particu- 
larly lacking to secure the fullest measure of suc- 
cess are easy and rapid methods of gathering the 
figs, and proper instruction as to the best methods 
of preparing them for market. So little has been 
done toward the preparation of an article of ex- 
port, that those who might, have not informed 
themselves in that direction as they should have 
done. Some parties here have indeed “put up” 
some of the fruit in a very creditable shape, but 
the expense connected with the preparation has in- 
fringed greatly on the margin of profit. As a pre- 
served fruit, the fig has certainly equaled our most 
sanguine expectations; as a dried fruit, the de- 
mand is a certain mark of its appreciation. The 





common method of drying as used by the farmer, 
is the same as that for sun-dried peaches. The 
product is usually hard and unpalatable when raw, 
but of excellent taste when cooked. Dried in 
the shade and on the ground, the taste is preserved 
to better advantage, but requires more care and 
expense. When the same care is exercised in their 
preparation as in Italy and in Spain, and when they 
become better known, our figs wiil hold a high place 
in the markets of the world. A tree of eight or 
ten years old should yield from four hundred to 
six hundred pounds of well-matured fruit annually. 








The Eatable-Podded Peas. 


—<>_— 


There is a class of peas quite different from the 
kinds usually cultivated ; the pods, instead of the 
tough, parchment-like lining, become tender and 
succulent, and when bent they snap suddenly like 
string beans,and they are used in the same manner. 
There are a dozen or more varieties in this class, 
but our seedsmen rarely offer more than two or 
three. They do not seem to be much cultivated in 
this country, though the few who try them esteem 
them highly. The pods are usually very large and 
irregularly curved, as shown in the ergraving of 








THE RAM’S-HORN ‘* STRING PEAS’? (NATURAL SIZE). 


the ‘“‘Ram’s-Horn,”’ a variety largely cultivated 
in France, a country in which these peas are 
much more generally esteemed than with us. As 
with common peas, there are dwarf and tall kinds, 
and they require no different cultivation from that 
given to other peas. When the pods are in proper 
condition, they will break with a clear fracture ; if 
allowed to become too old, they will be tough and 
not desirable. They are by some called ‘‘Sugar 





Peas,” “String Peas,” and also ‘‘ Skinless Peas.” 











“The Louisiana Purchase,” 
H. A. HAIGH, 
—>—__ 

Referring to the ‘‘ Public Domain” article (p, § 
Jan.), Mr. B. F. Taber, Orange City, Fla., asks it 
the U. 8. Government has perfected its title to the 
‘*Louisiana Purchase,’ by cancelling the “obliga- 
tions ’’ it assumed in addition to the $15,000,000 
cash paid. As stated on p. 5, Louisiana then em- 
braced all the preserit States of Louisiana, Arkan- 
sas, Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Oregon, 
part of Alabama, Mississippi, and Minnesota, and 
the territories of Dakota, Muntana, Idaho, Washing- 
ton, and the Indian Territory south of Missouri, 
The ‘‘ obligations”? assumed by the United States 
were specially set forth and their payment definite- 
ly provided for in a Convention between the two 
powers, signed contemporaneously with the treaty 
(April 30, 1803), and virtually a part of it. They 
embraced only debts due or claimed to be due 
prior to that date, from France to citizens of the 
United States, for supplies, embargoes, and prizes 
at sea, ete. In brief, the United States merely 
took the place of the French Government in re- 
spect to certain previous claims, by our own citizens 
against it, the total amount not to exceed $3,750,000, 
They were to be paid on orders of the American 
Minister to France, based on determinations of a 
joint French and American Commission, with final 
approval of the French Minister of Finance; the 
payments to be made from the United States 
Treasury, with interest. Up to June 30, 1880, (Ex. 
Doc. 47: 46th Congress) $3,738,268.98 had been 
paid, which probably covered about all due. These 
could in no way affect the title to the lands, which 
passed the moment the treaty was ratified, (Oct. 
19, 1803); and possession was formally surrendered 
by the French at the city of New Orleans, Decem- 
ber 20, 1803, when the American flag was raised. 
The claims if not paid were no lien upon the Jand; 
their non-payment would only have been a breach 
of good faith by our own Government to its own 
citizens. Spain made certain claims upon some of 
the lands included in the “‘ Louisiana Purchase,’ 
about the time of the negotiations ; but the matter 
was amicably adjusted November 30, 1803, twenty 
days prior to our final possession, by a formal de- 
livery of the Province of Louisiana from Spain to 
France; and the Spanish Secretary of State sub- 
sequently made a formal re-nouncement in behalf 
of the King, as ‘“‘a new proof of his benevolence 
and friendship for the United States.’’ Thus the 
claim of Spain, based on the discovery of De Soto 
in 1541, was, after nearly three hundred years, aban- 
doned; and the great Valley of the Mississippi 
and the great Northwest, extending to the head- 
waters of the Missouri, and on to Puget Sound and 
the Pacific Ocean, was added.to the United States. 
As a matter of interest it may be stated, that at the 
time of the Cession, Bonaparte said he only parted 
with the Province because compelled to do so by 
the many combinations against him, for he believed 
that ‘“ whatever Nation held the Valley of the Mis- 
sissippi would eventually be the most powerful on 
earth ”—a prediction already realized, or soon to be. 
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Saving the Road Wash. 

Every road not on a dead level has more or less 
debris which has a fertilizing value washed off 
upon its side. The water itself is valuable, and will 
make grass wherever it spreads. Ina hilly country 
or one of gentle grades, nearly all this water, and 
the fertilizing matter it carries, may be turned off 
at frequent intervals upon the adjoining pastures 
and meadows. The dust and debris of the highway 
consists of finely pulverized soil and stone, which 
contains more or less lime, potash, and other val- 
uable material so minutely divided that water 
makes it immediately available for plant food. 
Iron and steel tires, horse and ox shoes, and above 
all the frost, have been at work upon it all through 
the winter. Appreciable quantities of manure have 
been dropped upon it by beasts of burden, and 
their feet have mixed it with the road dust, and 
made anice compost. Its value is seen in the rank 
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growth of grass and briars wherever it lodges. It 
will pay big wages for all the labor needed to turn 
this wash off, through culverts or an open ditch, 
on to the adjoining pastures and mowing land. 
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Good Nests for Sitting Hens. 


The hatching season is approaching,.and it is 
well to be prepared in advance. The sketch here- 
with, is the most convenient and economical ar- 
rangement I have ever tried. A series of boards 8, b, 
b, 6, about four feet long, and thirteen or four- 
teen inches wide, are set on edge, fourteen inches 
apart, as many as nests are wanted, and fastened 
toa, of the same width, with nails or screws. A 





NESTS FOR SITTING HENS, 


fourteen-inch wide board, c, laid over, serves as a 
cover tothenests n,”. The other end has a board, 
d, to close it. Laths over the top confine the hens 
to the yards thus formed, which are nearly three 
feet long and fourteen inches wide. The partition 
boards, 0, b, seclude the hens from each other, and 
perpendicular pieces s, in front of each nest, darken 
them. Sitting hens usually prefer quiet seclusion, 
and at least partial darkness. The yards giveroom 
for air and a little exercise, and at the far end of 
these fresh water, always accessible, should be re- 
newed daily, with whole corn for feed. The cover, 
¢,can be cut in short sections for convenience, if 
there are many nests. It may be inclined a little 
to shed rain. Removing the end screws and the 
lath, which need to be only slightly tacked on, the 
the whole material can be quickly packed away in 
small space, and put together in a few mirutes 
another season. They may be set in tne poultry 
house, or outside, according to the weather and 
season. Hens disposed to sit can be wonted to the 
boxes, by confining them in the nests with the 
boards s, on porcelain nest eggs for a day or two 
before giving the supply of eggs which are to 
be hatched out. H. C. B. 





More About “Kill-Calf.”’—Honey. 
—f—— 


’ In January last we gave Mrs. L. Blackman’s de- 
scription of the poisonous effects of ashrub which, 
on account of these, is called in some localities 
“Kill-Calf.’? As there stated, the shrub is Leneothoé 
racemosa of botanists, but does not appear to have 
had a common name until its bad character caused 
ittobe known in parts of New Jersey as “ Kill- 
Calf.” The shrub is found from Massachusetts to 
the Gulf of Mexico, and as on account of its 
dangerous character it should be generally known, 
we gave with the article above referred to, an en- 
graving of the leaves and flowers that will allow 
it to be recognized. We received a note recently 
from Mr. A. M. Williams, of Queens Co., N. Y., 
accusing the shrub of committing other crimes 
than that of killing calves. Mr. W. says: “ Be- 
sides the fact that it is poisonous to calves, there is 
a stronger reason why the plant should be extermi- 
nated. The beautiful flowers of the shrub afford 
the bees a large amount of honey. This honey is 
very poisonous, and a little of it in a hive spoils all 
the honey it contains. There are many shrubs 
more beautiful than this, that are not objection- 
able, and instead of propagating and planting it 
for ornament, it should be regarded as a vile weed, 
and as a greater enemy than the Canada Thistle. 
In this section, the Ki!l-Calf is the worst enemy 
with which we have to contend, it being very diffi- 
eult to exterminate, and it is hoped that no one 
will be so unwise as to plant it for ornament.” 








Teach the Boys to Use Tools. 


EBEN E, REXFORD. 
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Last yeara friend of mine, who has three boys, 
selected a Chest of Tools as a premium for collect- 
ing clubs for an agricultural paper, and surprised 
and delighted the lads with it. They went to work 
and fitted themselves up a workshop in the loft 
over the wagon-shed, and there they contrive to 
spend many an hour pleasantly and profitably. 
My friend said to me, ‘‘I am surprised to see how 
proficient the boys are becoming in the use of their 
tools. Why, they have made us many little arti- 
cles for use about the house and barn, to more than 
pay for the cost of the tools, if I had bought them 
for cash, and if they keep on thus, a carpenter will 
be unneccessary here.” This experience can be 
repeated in any family where there are boys, to the 
satisfaction and benefit of all concerned. Give the 
boys a chance to show what they can do. A set of 
tools will keep them busy on rainy days and odd 
spells, and out of mischief. Every success will 
encourage them in larger undertakings, and quite 
unconsciously they will develop a knowledge of 
mechanics which will be practical and useful to 
themselves and others all their lives, and almost 
every day, the year round, on the farm, about the 
house, anywhere, and everywhere. The cost of a 
set of tools good enough for them to experiment 
with, is small, and cannot be invested to better ac- 
count. If youcan not spare the money, encourage 
them to get up a club for a paper giving premium 
chests of tools. Ifthey do not quite succeed, help 
by contributing a little cash for the difference. 
The investment will come back before you know 
it. Most farmers having more expensive tools, do 
not like to have boys use them for fear of possible 
damages, and they grow up almost entirely ignor- 
ant of saw, and plane, and chisel. Let them have 
tools of their own, and show them how to take 
proper care of them. Teach them all you know 
about them, and set them at little easy jobs. When 
they do these well, let them know their work is ap- 
preciated, and they will become ambitious to do 
still better work, and take pride in it; so will you, 
when you come to see that that they are able to do 
what you have heretofore depended on outside la- 
bor for. One of the most convenient things about 
the house or farm, is a man who can use tools, 


Novel Way of Getting Winter Eggs. 
wR 

A. H. Kepley, Effingham, Ill., writes us: A re- 
tired country merchant, in telling us of his exper- 
iences thirty and forty years ago, gave this incident 
worth repeating : One of his customers brought in 
a full basket of eggs every week all through win- 
ter, when few came from any others. On inquir- 
ing, it was found that he had warm quarters for his 
poultry right over the pig pen, which was only 
high enough for the tallest hog to stand in. The 
warm air rising from the swine through the crey- 
ices, kept the hens so comfortable that they con- 
tinued laying right on in the coldest weather. 
Perhaps also the near presence of the pigs may 
have scared away the night prowling marauders. 








Moving Heavy Stones—Lifting Posts. 
ri eae 


As the best farm wagons are intended to be, and 
should be, abundantly strong to support four or 





MOVING HEAVY STONES. 


five tons, the hind axle can carry half of this when 
distributed along its length ; and a ton’s weight may 
be suspended from its middle point. The wheels 
will of course bear this if the tires be broad 











enough for the ground. If narrow tired they 
would sink into moderately soft soil, like prairie 
land for example. If the reach is fairly strong, 
it may be used as a lever for lifting heavy stones 
as shown in the engraving, and the detached hind 
axle and wheels used to transport the stone to any 
point desired. It needs lifting only far enough to 
just clear the ground.—Mr. Jno. Wagner, of Grant 
Co., Wis., suggests using the wagon reach in a 
similar way for lifting fence posts out of the ground 
when wishing tomovethem. Another correspond- 
ent proposes the same arrangement as a “stump- 
puller,” but with the exception of some of the 
immense wagons sometimes provided for trans- 
porting ship timber and the like, the vehicle would 
not be strong enough, or the leverage great enough 
to lift out any stumps that could not be pried out 
with a long crowbar or a large pole used as a lever, 


Connecting an Old and New Cistern. 
a 
Mr. B. C. Guerin, of Morristown, N. J., sends usa 
sketch and description of a method that will occa- 
sionally be found convenient, when it is desired to 
connect a new cistern with an old one without loss 
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of water. Whatever the distance apart, provide @ 

two-inch iron pipe, a, long enough to extend from 

the inside of the new well to the outside of the old 

one, and fit upon the right end of it by screw 

thread the pipe, 6, long enough to extend well 

through the old wall. Build @ into the new well 

and close its left end witha wooden plug, p. When 

ready, pump or syphon the water from the old to 

the new cistern. Then open the old wall, screw b 
onto a and cement around 6. When ready, with a 
rod or bar, knock out the plug which will float to 

the top, and the water will stand at a level in both 

cisterns. A connecting five or six-inch glazed . 
ware or iron pipe, c, should be put in on a level 

with the overflow pipe, 0. One pump and one 

over-flow pipe answer for both cisterns. 


Volunteer Distribution of Seeds and Cions, 
—_»> 

Much may be done for the improvement of hor- 
ticulture by the volunteer distribution of seeds 
and cions, either with or without the aid of asso- 
ciations. Horticultural societies succeed, as a rule, 
only in the cities and large towns, and farmer’s 
clubs are the exception even in thrifty agricultural 
towns. But almost any enterprising farmer can do 
a great work for improvement in his own town or 
parish, by the distridution of seeds and cions he 
has procured and tested. He starts with the idea 
of providing for himself and family the best fruits 
and vegetables his soil and climate will produce, 
and disposing of the balance at the best market 
town within reach. From the papers he learns at 
small cost what are the best varieties of sweet 
corn, squashes, melons, and cucumbers; he pro- 
cures and raises them, and exhibits them at the 
county fair. He is satisfied that he has a good 
thing, for instance in the Early Marblehead sweet. 
corn, which gives him this vegetable several days 
earlier than anything else in the market, and two 
or three weeks earlier than the common kind 
grown in his vicinity. It would be no great tax 
upen his purse or his time, to leave one or two 
hundred well-ripened selected ears at the post 
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office or grocery, to be supp:ied, an ear each, to 
those getting their letters or groceries. The aver- 
age post-master or grocer, in a farming community, 
would yvladly distribute seeds, cions, and plants, 
without compensation, to help in a good work. 
There are centers in almost every agricultural town 
where people gather for business and trade, where 
each family cultivating a garden, could be furnish- 
ed with the choicest varieties of fruits and vege- 
tables. This would in no way interfere with the 
sales of the seedsmen and nurserymen, but rather 
increase the demand. The best districts for, their 
business are where the taste for good gardening 
is already established, and every man is experi- 
menting, and adding to the valuable things already 
possessed. The great difficulty in any community 
in improving horticulture is to get a few neigh- 
bors to make their first investment in improved 
varieties. When one has planted his first Bartlett 
pear tree, his first Delaware or Concord grape, his 
first improved strawberry or raspberry, and eaten 
the fruit, there is no man more ready to invest in 
seeds and plants. Seeing is believing. Eighty years 
ago or more there was a clergyman settled in one 
of the feeble country parishes of Connecticut, 
whose horticultural tastes were as sound as his 
views in theology. He preached good gardening 
six days in the week, by example as well as pre- 
cept, cultivated fine apples, pears, and grapes, 
made his home an oasis in the wilderness, and dis- 
tributed seeds, cions, and plants with a liberal 
hand. Great improvement in the horticulture of 
the whole town resulted, and the impress of his 
ministry in the pulpit and the garden is still visible 
there in almost every home. This ministryin hor- 
ticulture is within reach of almost every farmer, 
and is one of the easiest and most effective ways 
of doing good. It has an important bearing upon 
morals and the right training of the rising genera- 
tion. Stomachs fed with the milk and honey of 
fine gardens, are not so likely to crave alcohol and 
tobacco. The distribution of seeds and plants is 
in order now. CONNECTIOUT. 


+ 
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A Useful Hand-Light. 





Among the many helps found useful or neces- 
sary by the European gardener, is the hand-light 
and the bell-giass, the latter the cloche of the 
French. One sees in the market-gardens around 
Paris cloches by the acre. They are bell-shaped, 
about fifteen inches high, and the same in width 
across the mouth, and are now made without a 
knob for a handle at the top. These are used for 
covering seeds, cuttings, etc., but especially in 
growing lettuce and cauliflowers, for both of 
which they are employed on a large scale. Our 
market gardeners could not use these with profit, 
as steamboats and railroads can place the produce 
of southern gardens in the market cheaper than 
they can raise it under such glasses. The amateur 
gardener will often find a hand-light of some kind 
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Fig. 1.—A STORE HAND-LIGHT. 


convenient to protect tender plants, etc. Fig. 1 
shows the kind usually sold; it is costly, easily 
broken, and difficult to repair. We have sug- 
gested as a substitute a grocery box of conven- 
ient size, removing top and bottom and cover- 
ing the top with light cotton sheeting ; or a frame 
may be nailed together of six or eight-inch boards, 
and covered in the same manner. When more 
light than the cloth will admit is needed, a similar 


. 





frame may be covered with a pane of glass. Such 
frames are a great aid in forwarding and protect- 
ing young melon, cucumber, and other vines, and 
in a private garden are worth the trouble of mak- 
ing them. The objection to all such hastily made 
substitutes is, they are not cared for, and, when 
wanted for use a second time, are often not to be 
found. It is well to have a few well-made hand- 
lights to meet sudden requirements, as they may 
be stored away and be ready when needed. Fig. 
2 represents a form that we have found con- 
venient, and it will be well to have them of at least 
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¥lg. 2.—HOME-MADE HAND-LIGHT. 








two sizes, using for some a single pane more nearly 
square. The engraving requires no description. 
If strengthened by hoop-iron straps at the corners, 
and painted, or treated to a few coats of crude 
petroleum, these protectors will last many years. 


so 


Plantain and Other Weeds. 
——<> 

Among the questions most frequently asked us, 
are those relating to the destruction of weeds of 
different kinds. A subscriber at New Lisbon, N. Y., 
asks: ‘‘ What will kill Plantain? We have a lotof 
ten acres covered withit, and threatens to run out 
everything else.’’—This is an illustration of a ma- 
jority of the inquiries, they ask, ‘‘ What will kill,” 
instead of ‘‘How can I kill’ this or that weed. 
There is a general impression that something may 
be applied to the soil, so discriminating, that it will 
destroy the weeds, and leave the plants of the crop 
unharmed. Though we have many times shown 
that this is impossible, the idea still prevails. 
Nothing can be put upon the land tkat will of it- 
self destroy weeds, and let the other plants alone. 
The only manner in which any application can kill 
weeds is, by stimulating the growth of the crop to 
such a degree that it will crowd out and smother 
them. Weeds come into our lands in various ways. 
We sow them, they are brought in by ourselves 
and our animals, and they are brought by the 
winds. By far the most frequent method is, by 
unintentional sowing. Weeds are taken to the ma- 
nure heap or the pig-pen, where they ripen their 
seeds before they decay, and when the manure is 
applied to the land, that is manured and at the 
same time seeded for an abundant crop; seeds of 
weeds are also sown with other seeds, especially 
those of grasses and clover. Every farmer should 
be familiar with the appearance of these seeds, and 
if on examination of a small sample, better with a 
microscope or magnifier, any other seeds are seen, 
do not sow them. Several seeds have hooks by 
which they cling to the coats of animals, and to our 
own clothing, and many weeds may be introduced 
upon the farm in this manner. Winds and streams 
convey the seeds of weeds, though not so frequently 
as some suppose. All the other causes together, 
introduce fewer than the farmer himself, by his in- 
difference to the quality of his seeds and his manure. 

As to destroying the weeds after they are once 
on the farm—there are weeds and weeds, and a 
knowledge of their nature will be a great aid in the 
warfare against them. Like other plants, they 
are annual, biennial, or perennial. Annual weeds 
come up, and die the first season, and that is the 
end of them. But before they depart, they make 
abundant provision for a succession, by produc- 
ing a multitude of seeds to carry on the work. The 
earlier such weeds are destroyed, the better, as 
some perfect their seeds when quite small. The 
cultivation of crops that must be frequently worked 
by hand or horse implements, is the most ready 
way of getting rid of them. Biennial and peren- 
nial weeds the first year from sowing, prepare to 
produce seeds the next year, and are usually not 








_pnesiniocinanaseneeae a 
conspicuous the first season, there being only g 
tuft of leaves lying close to the ground, loo 
innocent, but preparicg for mischief, by layng in 
provisions for an active growth the next year. The 
biennial, the second year, shoots up a flower-stalk 
perfects its seeds, and dies. The perennial shoots 
up a flower stalk, perfects its seeds and don’t die 
but on the contrary lays up in its roots provisions 
for a more active campaign the third year, and so 
on continuously. When such weeds are estab. 
lished, their spread should be prevented by cutting 
off their seed-stalks, or rather flower-stalks, before 
seedsare formed. If the flower-stalks of a biennial 
weed are cut away, the plant will die sooner or 
later, and give no further trouble. Not so the pe- 
rennial weeds, the measures for their extermination 
must differ with the nature of the plants and their 
numbers. In some cases, pulling or digging up the 
roots will be cheapest ; in others, the constant cut- 
ting of the leaves as soon and as often as they ap- 
pear at the surface of the ground, will answer, 
Again, it may be best to smother the weeds with a 
heavy growth of Buckwheat, or the Southern Cow 
Pea. This last makes a remarkably dense mat of 
vines and foliage, under which nothing can live. We 
have thus indicated the general methods to be fol- 
lowed in the destruction of weeds. Those persona 
will be most successful in applying them who ae- 
quaint themselves with the plants known as weeds, 
and are able to recognize them at every stage, and 
who consider their habit of growth in undertaking 
their destruction. Every farmer should recollect 
that a sharp hoe properly applied to any weed 
in its youth, will avoid much trouble in future, 





How Roses Are Produced Cheaply. 
a 

Some of our amateur friends, who make cut- 
tings of several joints when they propagate roses, 
wonder how florists can turn out roses so rapidly 
and at such a low price. The large establishments 
which make a specialty of roses or any other plants, 
are regular factories, with everything arranged for 
the end in view. The roses to furnish the cuttings 
are potted the fall before and kept in a cool green- 
house or pit until the time they must be started 
into growth to furnish shoots from which to make 
cuttings. Instead of taking these several inches 
long, the stem is cut into pieces with a single leaf 





A ROSE CUTTING, 


each. The leaf has a bud in its axil, and is planted 
in the sand of the cutting bench as shown in the 
engraving. The cuttings are made from tender 
shoots, but sufficiently mature to have formed 
buds in the axils of the leaves. Of course the tem- 
perature of both the sand and the air of the house 
must be properly controlled tu produce the best 
results. Amateurs, who need at most a few dozen 
roses, will not expect to raise them in this manner. 
Even if they have a propagating house it would be 
vastly cheaper to buy the few plants needed than 
to give the necessary care and attention, which 
would be nearly as much for a few dozens as for 
several thousands. The “saucer method,’ de- 
scribed last month, p. 99, comes to the help of the 
amateur. We have not tried it for roses from very 
young shoots, but from our success with other 
shrubs in rooting them from very green wood, we 
have little doubt of its success. Observe that the 
sand is to he made as wet as mud, and kept s0. 
Drying out will destroy the roots. The cuttings 
should be from the green shoots pushed by the 
window plants, as soon as buds are formed—not 
flower buds, but the leaf-buds, those which when 
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they start will push other shoots, and are found at 
the angle where leaf-stalk and stem join. As soon 
as roots, even small ones, appear on the cuttings, 
they should be potted out in good, fine soil. 
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Potato and Seed Tubes. 


F. GRUNDY. 


> — 
To enable one to drop potatoes in planting just 


* where they are wanted without having to stoop 


down, the writer devised the simple apparatus 
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Fig. 1.—POTATO TUBE. 


shown in figure 1. It is merely a tin tubeto hang 
upon the edge of apail. The hooks go welldown 
into it to give a good grip. It is an excellent aid in 
sowing chemical fertiliz- 
MR ers along the row.—Some 
7 potato planters carry the 
sets in a sack, over the 
shoulder and under the 
arm, with an opening in 
front, as in sowing small 
grain. In this case the 
pail is not used but a 
handle is attached to the 
tube. Carry it in one 
hand and drop the sets 
through it with the other. 
—Figure 2 is a similar 
but smaller tube perma- 
nently fastened to a two- 
quart tin cup, for sowing 
small seeds, the sower 
standing nearly erect and 
dropping the seed where 
wanted, regardless of 
wind or weather. Itisa 
simple and cheap affair, but the gardener who once 
uses it will ever after consider it indispensable. 








Fig. 2.—A SEED TUBE. 


Strawberries on the Farm. 


ae Se. 

Farmers and their families should have an abund- 
ance of the best the earth produces, but they too 
often content themselves with meagre fare, and re- 
gard as luxuries those things which others, far less 
able to have them, look upon as matters of course. 
Generally if there are strawberries on the farmer’s 
table, children have hunted them in the fields (and 
there can be none better as to quality) ; they are so 
hard to find and slow to pick that their visits are 
not repeated many times during the season. These 
Many years we have insisted that the farmer’s 
family should have strawberries and plenty of 
them; not a few times in the season, but three 
times a day every day, and so many that the sau- 
cers can be refilled again and again, until each one 
has had enough. This is easily possible if one 
Teally wishes to accomplish it. We have in former 
years shown how a patch may be planted and cared 
for with little trouble. If one has an abundance 
of plants the rest: is very easy. © Still, however de- 
sirable it may be to bave a large strawberry patch, 
it may not be convenient to expend the few dol- 
lars needed to buy plants to fill it. If plants can 





not well be purchased to set out a large bed now, 
they can be raised for setting a bed next fall or 
spring, and it is the object of this present article to 
show how this may be done. Of course there 
must be strawberry plants to start with, and unless 
a neighbor who has an established bed can afford a 
few, they must be bought. The outlay need not 
be large; the leading dealers vary in their prices, 
but the average charge is thirty cents a dozen for 
standard varieties, delivered by mail. A dozen 
plants, properly treated, will during the season fur- 
aish enough young plants to stock a large bed. If 
there is no nursery in the vicinity order the plants, 
if only a dozen, at once, to be sent by mail. 

The catalogues are confusing with their many 
varieties, old and new. For home use, no new or 
untried kinds are worth taking as a gift; what we 
want is fruit and plenty of it, Charles Downing, 
Bidwell, and Sharpless are among the reliable kinds 
that have been tested and may be planted with 
confidence. Having ordered the plants, prepare a 
place for them. The size of the bed will of course 
depend upon the number of plants, which are to 
be two feet apart each way from one another, and 
two feet from the margins of the bed. Make the 
soil rich with old, decomposed manure and ashes, 
to be worked in as deep as possible by spading. 
When the plants come, their roots should be short- 
ened or cut back to two-thirds or one-half their 
former length, and all the dead leaves removed. 
In planting, open a wide hole with the hand, and 
spreading the roots in all directions, separating 
those that are matted, carefully work the earth in 
among them, and having covered them with earth 
press it firmly over them. The plants will soon 
start into growth, and new ieaves open. It is prob- 
able that clusters of flower buds will appear in the 
center of some of the plants ; if so, pinch them off 
as soon as they are seen, as we now wish to raise 
plants and not fruit. As the season advances, run- 
ners will be formed, and at length a bud willappear 
upon the end of each and finally take root. If the 
runners do not become fixed readily—as they are 
often blown about by.the winds—place a clod of 
earth upon them to hold them fast. After the 
plant from the first bud has grown to some size, 
that will throw out runners, and so on, all the sea- 
son. The object being to raise as many plants as 
possible, the runners should be watched, and not 
allowed to interfere with one another, but distrib- 
uted evenly over the bed. If necessary water the 
bed, and pull up by hand all weeds that appear. 


Fences Across Freshet Streams, 
ae Se 

When fences extend across brooks subject to 
freshets that bring down brushwood or other ma- 
terial liable to lodge, a section or two may be con- 
structed to swing down stream, as in the engray- 
ing and to be ordinarily held in place by stakes, or 
by tying at one or both ends. The width, strength 
and size of the bases supporting the side posts, and 
of the braces, will depend upon the width and 
depth of the channel. The base pieces can be 
firmly anchored by stakes driven slanting over the 
ends and outsides, or by stones piled on. For 
wide, shallow streams, three or even more braced 
uprights can be anchored eight or ten feet apart in 
the bed with heavy stones, with two or more 
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A FRESHET FENCE. 


swinging sections. If small trees or long timbers 
are likely to float down, the swinging gate may be 
twelve or fifteen feet wide. For smaller streams, 
with strong high banks, five or six feet will suffice. 





An Improved Wagon Jack. 
es 

Mr. D. E, Stevens, Hedgewood, Kans., referring 
to the two jacks in American Agriculturist for Au- 
gust last, sends us a description of one he has used 
with great satisfaction. It is home-made, reqnir- 
ing only an iron clevis to be quickly formed by a 
blacksmith. As seen in the engraving, by turning 
the lever over to the right or to the left, itis adapt- 
ed to fore or hind axle, or those of different hights, 
The following convenient dimensions will enable 
any one to construct it. The upright u is a two by 
four scantling twenty-two inches long, spiked on a 
base of plank, 6, sixteen inches long and four 
inches wide, with side braces of inch boards, or 
iron rods, if at hand. Half-inch holes are bored 
through one at 7, two inches from the top, and one 
at ¢, twelve inches below wu. A slot one and a half 
inch wide, is cut down from the top through the 
middle, fifteen inches deep, in which the lever 2 
moves and turns its larger end.—This lever is 
cut from a hard-wood plank one and a quarter inch 
thick, four feet long, and seven inches wide at the 
upright, and tapering out to three inches or so 
wide. Atseven inches from its large end and two 














A WAGON JACK, 


and a half inches from one side, a hole is made 
through it for the insertion of the bolt at r, which 
is to be headed down flat so as to allow the clevis 
to turn over and past it. A slot, s, is cut through 
it, three-quarters of an inch wide and nine inches 
long, beginning two inches from the hole atv. The 
larger end is hollowed out a little at n, n, to catch 


.on to the axle.—The clevis ¢ is a half-inch iron 


rod bent to four and a half inches in the cle +, with 
holes for the insertion of bolt at¢. This is fifteen 
inches long, one end is slipped through the slots, 
and the two ends brought round and bolted at ¢, to 
turn on the bolt, which may have a head and nut 
or key to hold it in. At the end of the slot,’s, one 
or more notches can be cut for the bow end of the 
clevis to drop into and lock the lever when the 
wheel is raised. 





Getting Out of the Ruts. 
—>_ 


There is some foundation for the reputation far- 
mers have of running their business in ruts. Rou- 
tine is a good thing in its place, but divergence has its 
advantages. All improvements are made by those 
who get out of the beaten track, and trynew crops, 
new fertilizers, new stock and tools, and new meth- 
ods. Every farmer should study the new things set 
forth in the agricultural papers, and at the farmers’ 
clubs, and other agricultural gatherings. He will 
find chaff among the wheat no doubt, but the sift- 
ing process cultivates a habit of thinking, and adds 
to his knowledge every year. It is important to 
have half an acre or more devoted to experiments 
in fertilizers, in new vegetables and fruits, in drain- 
ing and subsoiling, in shallow and deep manuring. 
A hint in your paper is one thing; a test in the soil, 
under your own supervision, is quite another. It 
is barren upon the printed page ; but when com- 
mitted to the soil it may fructify and bear fruit, 
some thirty, some sixty, and some an hundred fold, 
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Hillside Cattle Barn. 


SECOND PRIZE.—BY J. ¥F. WHEAT, CROTON, DEL. CO., N. Y¥. 
a eee 

The barn, shown in figures 1 to 7, is planned 

especially for a dairy farm, but can be readily 

adapted to other live stock by an appropriate ar- 

rangement of the divisions on the cattle floor. It 

is provided for a side-hill situation, of which there 








up into the shutes. 3B, a good-width stair to the 
floor below....Figure 5 is the middle or granary 
and feed floor ; its position is indicated in fig. 3. A 


| 


platform extends from this floor, four feet out to the | 


lower driveway for loading and unloading grain, 
bringing in implements, etc., etc. So much of 
this floor as is needed is devoted to grain and feed 
bins ; and the rest to storing farm machinery, im- 
plements, sleds and sleighs, and may be used for 
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Fig. 1.—smDE VIEW OF A HILLSIDE BARN. 


are multitudes of good ones in this and other parts 
of the country. The side view, fig. 1, in connec- 
tion with the other figures, will show its general 
construction. The main building is fifty feet 
square, with a covered extension of the main upper 
floor or bridge, twenty feet to the roadway, which 
has supporting side walls of stone, dressed or un- 
dressed as may be convenient. This arrangement 
allows hay and grain to be hauled from the higiter 
ground directly into the main floor at the very top 
of the building, so that all unloading and moving 
of the material is downward, until it reaches the 
manure pit, thus saving lifting. Under the bridge 
is another driveway, the side next the barn sus- 
tained by a stone wall, parallel to and four feet 
from it, leaving a passage-way for animals into the 
basement.....Figure 2 is an outside or elevation 





Fig. 2.—LOWER END OF BARN. 


view of the end on the lower side, opposite the 
main entrance....Figure 3 shows the framing or 
timbers of that end, and the position of the main 
drive floor, and other parts....Figure 4 is the 
main drive floor; a, a, are shutes, the side of 
each next the hay being short boards set in loosely 
as the bays are filled, and removed piece by piece 
as they are emptfed, so that there is no lifting of bay 








corn, fodder, ete. A, a are the continuation down- 
ward of the shutes ; 0, stairs and floor above (same 
as 0, fig. 4); ¢, stairs to floor below; d@, door to 
bins; e, ¢, é, bins, and f, passage-way between 
them.—It is convenient to have a spout to bring 
grain from the threshing floor down to these bins, 
and other spouts to convey ground feed, etc., from 
the bins to the feeding alley or the cattle floor 
below....Figure 6 is the cattle floor (marked base- 
ment in fig. 3) which is arranged for thirty cows, 
three feet being allowed to each cow, but by util- 
izing part of the space given to calf pens, etc., the 
floor may accommodate forty cows, for which 
there is ample room in the barn to store sufficient 
feed, all under one roof, to take them through the 
severest winter. Hight of ceilings eight feet. It 
will be noted that the alley, mangers, etc., of this 
floor run across the building, the windows, w, w, w, 
in the lower side of the engraving being those of 
the lower row on fig. 2, and tne doors on the right 
side the same as those shown in fig. 1. The calf 
stable is for calves the first winter, and will hold 
six head. The calf pens are for very young 
calves. The stall with manger is for abull. The 
feeding alley is ten feet wide; it has shutes 
overhead, through which hay comes down from 
the mows. Other spouts, not shown, come from 
the bins above. The feeding mangers are two feet 
wide. The platforms are four and a half feet for 
medium-sized cows, and two inches wider for 
larger ones ; it is well to have this width vary and 
place the larger cows on the wider portions. The 
gutters are eighteen inches wide, four inches deep 
at the ends and in the center, ard six inches at the 
drainage holes, giving an incline to carry off the 
urine. The manure is passed to the cellar through 
m,m, m,m, (to m, m, m, fig. 7). The walks behind 
the cows are four feet wide. The small z’s show 
the places of the posts, which it will be noticed are 
planned to be out of the way, those in the stalls 
passing between the cows. Gates g, g, g, three 
and a half feet high, serve for partitions as well. 


| {he doors and windows, d, d, and w, w, admit plen- 


ty of light and air for ventilation in summer, and 
the whole arrangement allows of “ soiling” cattle 








where this is practised.—For fastening cows I | 


prefer a chain or rope around the neck fastened to 
a large ring sliding up and down on an upright 





round post....Figure 7 shows the sub-basement, 
its entrance being at the lower end, as shown by 
the large doors in fig. 2. This is only twenty-four 
feet wide and thirty-two feet long. The entrance 
is at least ten feet wide, with two hinged doors, op 
one sliding one. The drive-way is inclined down. 
ward from the entrance, the manure carts being 
backed in for loading. MM, m, m, m show the ma- 
nure as dropped through from m, m, in fig. 6; it is 
of course spread out along the sides and at the 
rear as it accumulates. The posts, p, p, are on 
firm, solid bases to support the weight above, ag 
these or their continuation extend up to the 
roof. Windows, w, w, in the walls or underpining 
supply air currents through the cellar. This ma- 
nure cellar, to which some object, I consider one 
of the best features of such a barn, aftera dozen 
years of experience. I would much sooner risk 
cattle over them than without them, for the reason 
that they can be kept cleaned out in summer and 
have currents of pure air constantly flowing 
through, while the ordinary stable floors are seldom 
water tight, but more or less of the liquid manure 
leaks through, and accumulates for years, gather. 
ing in sickening pools, and sending up anything 
but healthful efluvia....Except where the cost of 
excavating is very great, in rock and hard pan, this 
building can be erected for from two thousand to 
two thousand five hundred dollars, covered with 


\ matched pine boards, painted outside two coats, and 


finished inside in good shape. The cost will de- 
pend upon location, price of material, whether 
timber and lumber is supplied on the farm, ete. 





Large Poultry Yard. 
ie 

H. Miltman, of Lower Saucon, Northargpton Co., 
Pa., writes us : I intend to begin poultry keeping as 
a business and would like to havea plan fora poul- 
try house, combining all the best features that 
experience has suggested. The place I have 
selected for my poultry yard isa dry strip of 
meadow, containing about two acres, of which I 
shall take as much asrequired. The ground slopes 
away from a mill-race bordering its upper side, and 
can be very rapidly drained if necessary. I con- 
sider the mill-race an admirable place for ducks and 
geese, and also as a source of water for the hens, I 
my ground suitable? What is the best breed of 
fowls for market, poultry, and for eggs ? 

You will find numerous excellent plans in back 
numbers of the American Agriculturist.—The land 
must be well drained. Open ditches will answer 
perfectly, Probably the Plymouth Rock cross wil 
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prove as valuable a first cross as any for common 
hens. Next yeur, or the second year, take another 
cross, selecting it from either the laying breeds 
like the Leghorns, or the flesh-producing breeds 
like the Dorkings or Asiatics. Ducks may be suc- 
cessfully raised ‘with very little water for swim- 
ming. The main points in poultry raising are: 
“clean nests and roosts, an abundance of’ whole- 
some food, and a plenty of pure drinkirg water. 
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ightning and Lightning Rods. 
ORANGE JUDD. 
aa aa 

Spring has come and ‘‘the voice of the lightning rod 
man will be again heard in the land,” as he goes up and 
down among farmers, seeking whom he may devour. In 
autumn, when muttering thunders retire southward with 
the sweet-voiced songsters, the lightning ‘ regulator” 
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Fig. 4.—THE MAIN DRIVE FLOOR, 

















calls in his forces, his traps, his wagons and horses, Gis- 
posing ofthe latter, or putting them out to board for the 
winter if the state of the market does not favor a sale. 
But as soon as the zigzag streams of light dart athwart 
the spring clouds, and awaken the fears of the nervous, 
he, like the circus man, gathers his retinue and takes 
possession of the field of operations decided upon the 
previous year, or selected during the winter’s leisure, 
with his vocabulary re-enforced by some new arguments 
and his wagon with one or more newfangled “points,” 
“angles,” “ insulators,” “ rods,”® “‘ joints,” etcetera. 


Lightning as seen, is the light produced by the swift 
passage of electricity through the air from cloud tocloud, 
or from the clouds to the earth, or the earth to the 
clouds, or both. Its velocity is almost inconceivable, 
equal to going seven times around the world between 
two ticks of a three-foot clock pendulum; or, say about 
five hundred times faster than a ball flies as it leaves a 
heavily-loaded rifle.-—The air does not conduct electricity 
through it, but it forces its way along, driving the air 
particles together, and, so to speak, squeezing the heat 
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Fig. 5.—MIDDLE OR FEED FLOOR. 


ont, If we push a tightly-fitting rod down a gun barrel, 
crowding the air suddenly into a small space, the air will 
give ont so much heat as to become red hot and set fire 
toa piece of tinder in the bottom. So we may suppose 
the swift lightning pushes the air together before it un- 
til it becomes brilliantly red-hot (iightning,) and when 
much air is compressed before it, it darts off until more 
air is compressed in the new line and then it shoots an- 
other way, and thus we have its zigzag course. This 
driving and beating the air produces the sound we call 
thunder. We get sound by agitating the air when beat- 





ing a drum-head, or vibrating the strings of an instra- 
ment, by exploding powder in it, etc. The more vio- 
lent agitation by the swift lightning produces the loud 
thunder, though a lightning stream of electricity is so 
small at any one point that it shakes the air less than a 
heavy cannon charge of powder. (Thunder is seldom 
heard ten miles, while a battle has been heard forty 
miles or more). The rolling of thunder is caused by 
sounds coming in from different distances one after an- 
other, as the electricity darts from cloud to cloud, farther 
or nearer from us, a thunder sound béing produced be- 
tween each pair of clouds. It is as if a score or more of 
cannon, each a little further off, were all fired at the 
same moment; we would have by the reports coming 
one after the otherarolling sound just like thunder. 


Light comes almost instantaneously from a distant 
point, while sound takes nearly five seconds to come a 
mile through the air. If we see the flash of a cannon 
and begin counting one, two, three, only as fast as a 
three-foot pendulum ticks, about the time we count five 
the sound of the cannon will arrive. Aftera sharp flash 
of lightning count as above, and the real lightning cloud 
is as many fifths of a mile away as you count seconds. 
If you count four or more, you may know that that light- 
ning cloud is ata safe distance. If coming towards you, 
the thunder will more quickly foliow the lightning ; if 
going from you you will count more at each successive 
flash ; if counting about the same number, it is going 
by. Understanding this will help quiet nervous people, 

While electricity is not conducted by air, but jumps 
across, or through air spaces, producing lightning and 
thunder, it will go quietly along or through the metals, 
passing from one particle to another. A quantity of 
electricity that would rend the air, produce blinding 
lightning and deafening thunder, would run through or 
along a copper rod no larger than your finger so quietly 
that you would not perceive it. It would do the same on 
an iron rod a little larger. Iron is a good conductor of 
electricity, and copper and pure silver are still better. A 
tube filled with water, if large enough, would conduct the 
electricity, and so would a rod of wood if its pores were 
full of water; moist flesh will do the same, but not 
nearly so well as the metal. The electricity would not 
go through a glass rod at all, nor through a wax one, nor 
through a dry stick, or feathers. Remember that there are 
good conductors, as silver, copper, iron, etc.; poor ones 
like wet wood, the bodies of animals, cotton, etc., and 
non-conductors like glass, wax, and very dry wood. This 
will enable us to understand lightning rods further on, 


The condensation of vapors in forming clouds de- 
velopes a good deal of electricity. The clouds float on 
the non-conducting air, and the excess of electricity can- 
not get away. Another cloud coming near, having less 
electricity, some of the excess jumps across the inter- 
vening air space, producing lightning and thunder as it 
forces itself through the resisting air. But now suppose 
the over-charged cloud gets near the earth. Some of the 
excess of electricity will strike off to the ground tearing 
its way down straight through the air, or zigzag if the 
distance be far. This cloud being thus relieved, other 
over-charged clouds in the vicinity may send over to it 
their excess, and there will be sundry lightnings, though 
usually they all join in sending the one grand charge to 
the earth, and there is quiet until more electricity accu- 
mulates.* In a continuous rain, enough electricity runs 
down the rain-charged air to stop heavy discharges. 


Now suppose one of these clouds passing over us has 
a good deal of extra electricity, but not quite enough to 
strike through the whole air between it and the earth. 
But it comes in the neighborhood of a tree containing 
sap-moisture which is a moderately good conductor. 
That helps bridge the distance to the earth. The elec- 
tricity strikes into the sap and follows it down. If the 
cloud in small the charge may find roadway enough to 
get through quietly to the ground. If there are many 
trees, as in a forest, they will together supply sufficient 
roadway to the earth. Lightning seldom strikes trees in 
a forest, unless one is much higher than the rest and 
reaches up toa high cloud. Butif the tree stands alone 
and there is more electricity than can go along its sap 
easily, it will splitand rend the tree in going through it. 
So it is never safe to go under a Ione tree in a thunder- 
storm. If there was a small metal rod down through the 
tree the effect would be similar. If on outside of the tree, 
and large enough, all electricity would run down the rod. 


Note this especially: Ifthe iron rod has a sharp point 
at the top, the electricity will spin off in a continuous 
little stream, so to speak, and unobserved. If the top is 
a round ball or a blunt end, a large lot of the electricity 
will jump from the cloud to it in a mass, with a report as 
loud asa pop-gun, a pistol, or a cannon, according to the 
amount, and if a very heavy charge, more than the rod 





* Scientific men will excuse our omission to speak of 
positive and negative electricity, etc., in this attempt to 
give alittle popular instruction to non-scientific readers. 





can carry, it may melt it, and some of it may strike off to 
the moist wood of the tree, and perhaps rend that. 

Note this also. Anything between the charged cloud 
and the earth, that helps to shorten the distance, will 
help to a discharge of the electricity that might other- 


_ wise have floated by. A man’s moist body may be just 


enough to enable the electrical discharge to get from the 
cloud to the earth through the resisting air. A gun- 
barrel will help a good deal more, Even an umbrella, 
with its metal rods and top, may be enough; so maya 
pitch-fork in his hand, or scythe on his shoulder. The 
electricity will take to his moist, poor conducting body 
in preference to the air, and if the discharge is large, 
the fluids of his body will only carry part of it and he 
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Fig. 6.—THE CATTLE FLOOR. 


will be killed, or if but a small discharge, he may be 
only temporarily stunned, and proper efforts may get the 
organs of the body into motion again, just as if they 
have been stopped by drowning. 


Note again, that glass, wax, feathers, etc., are none 
conductors. If a person stands on any one of these, or 
is covered with one unless it is very thin, the electricity 
wiil not go through that line. Nervous people may feel 
perfectly safe in a thunder-storm if they can get upon a 
cake of wax, or thick plate of glass, with the clothing 
drawn close to the lower limbs, and not sit or stand too 
near a wall or chimney.—Moist airrising from a chimney 
or from fresh hay or grain in a barn, is a partial conduc- 
tor, that frequently helps form a channel from 2 cloud 
to the earth, and thus invites a lightning stroke. Hence 
the special utility of lightning rods in such cases. Any 
building having moist parts, or metals, supplies par- 
tial but attracting roadways from the clouds to the earth. 
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To Drive Away Rats.—Mary Hadlem 


writes us that rats have so strong an aversion to the 
odor of peppermint, they will not enter rooms or bins 
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where it prevails. She says of the peppermint plants 
‘“We place it in the oats, rye and corn, when they are 
brought in, and some goes under the pig-stye. Though 
we no longer have any rats, we continue to use the plant, 
for fear they may make us a visit.” If this is so, in 
the absence of the plant, probably a few drops of the 
oil of peppermint would answer the same purpose, 
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The Far-West Pioneer’s Home. 


R. G. NEWTON. 
—>- 

The first great need of the pioneer settler is a shelter 
of some kind for himself and family. This house will 
depend very much on the amount of money on hand and 
the distance lumber has to be brought from the railroad. 
With a few feet of lumber and a little tarred paper one 





Lay the sods grass side up. Aftera layer is down, fill up 
any holes or spaces with the pieces trimmed off from the 
ends. Then with the mallet or the side of the axe go all 
over the course and level it down, especiaily on the 
joints. Fill up and pound down any hollow or open 
spaces, Lay three more courses in the same way, break- 
ing joints with the course below, carefully pounding 
down every course and filling in with small pieces where 
necessary. The next course should be Jaid across the 











to which the rafters are nailed. The object of these ig 
to fasten the roof down firmly, and prevent the winds 
from lifting it up and carrying it off, as it might do some 
stormy night. After the top of the sods is leveled 
and hammered dowa, place on the roof, which may be of 
inch boards. Nail them firmly to rafters and plates on 
the side walls, and cover with two thicknesses of tarreq 
paper, running them up and down, and lapping the 
joints in each layer about three inches. Lay the paper 


























Fig. 1.—a PRAIRIE SOD-HOUSE. 


can build a warm and comfortable shanty from the ma- 
terials to be found on every prairie farm. Sod walls, if 
rightly made, will keep out cold very well, Select a 
piece of level ground, with a good turf—if the grass is 
high it will require mowing—and free from gravel and 
smal] stones. Set the plow so that it will turn a sod 
about four inches thick and as wide as the plow will cut 
out clean. This should of course be done as near where 
you wish to build as possible. You must have your 
door and window frames all ready before commencing 
the wall. The door frames should be made of two by 
eight joist; two pieces cut thirty inches long and two 
pieces seventy-six inches long. Nail them together 
with spikes or twenty-penny nails, setting a short piece 
at each end between the long ones. This makes a frame 
thirty inches wide by six feet high inside. On the out- 
side of these joist, sides and top, nail a strip three 
or four inches wide on edge-wise about two inchzs 
from the outside edge. The window frames may be made 
of inch boards ten or twelve inches wide, and such a size 
inside as will nicely fit the sash—the bottom board slant- 
ing out to shed rain, The frame requires a strip nailed 
on the top and each side similar to the door frames. In 
leying the sods you will need a hatchet with a blade 
about six inches wide, to cut the sods into lengths; a 
carpenter’s mallet, and an old butcher or case knife. 
Mark out the size of the building inside, set the door 
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Fig. 3.—GROUND PLAN OF HOUSE. 


frames in their places, staying them firmly upright, with 
the inside edge flush with the inside wall. Cut the sods 
into lengths about eighteen to twenty-four inches long. 
Lay a course lengthwise as shown in figure 6, fit- 
ting the ends closely together by paring them off with 
the knife when required. Keep the inside edge of this 
course close to the line of the inside of the building. 
Outside of this lay two or more courses, depending on 
the hight of the wall. Four feet wide is none too mach 
for a wall eight feet high, unless on a very small building. 
Be careful to fit the courses closely together, and break 
joints with each course. Place one layer all around the 
fall width as shown in figure 4. These will be found of 
great service, especially each side of the doors, and may 
De about thirty inches wide and project four to six feet. 
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wall to bind the sods firmly together. Ifthe wall is four 
feet wide, cut one piece thirty inches long, the other 
eighteen inches, and lay them as in figure 4. Next lay 
four courses lengthwise, same as at first, carrying up the 
abutments with the wall, until within four inches of the 
bottom of awindow. Cuta piece of two by four scant- 





Fig. 2.—A LARGER SOD-HOUSE. 














Fig. 4. 


ling about afoot longer than the width of the window, 
and lay it on the wall so it will come about two inches 
from the outside of the window frame when it is set in its 
place. If the walls project into the room about two 
inches more than wanted, they may be trimmed off 
smooth when finished. After laying the scantling as di- 
rected, place on another layer of sods all around, level 
with top of scantling. Outside of the scantling pound 
the sod down, slanting it towards the outside of the wall, 
so that an inch board laid on will come level with the top 
of the scantling and project about three inches over the 
wall as in figure 8. This will carry off all water that may 
drive against the window. Set the window frames in 
their place and nail them to the board and to the two 
by four pieces. The frames should then be braced, and 
the wall carried to the desired hight. 

When getting up to about two feet of the top it is well 
to take some pieces of one by six, about two and a half 
feet long, and nail them to a piece of two by four, scant- 
ling a foot long (see figure 5). Set one of these in each 
corner, as at @ in figure 6, also one in each gable end if 
the house is built like figure 1. If the building is sixteen 
feet or more long or wide the pieces may be set in on the 
walls about four feet apart, then carry up the wall to the 
hight wanted, lay a scantling on flat, bringing it up 
tight to the pieces just built in the wall, and nail them 
solidly together, putting the two by six scantling, 
so that the inside edge will come flush with the inside 
of wall. Cut the ends of the sticks off when they project 
above, and lay on another course of sod to bring the wall 
level with top. 

If the house is built as in figures 2 and 3, set in two by 

















Fig. 7.—SECTiON OF WINDOW. 


six-inch rafters every four feet, setting them up edge- 
wise. You can cut down into the wall witha knife after 
it is all done, and it will be well to build in some pieces 

















over the ends of the roof boards, which should be cut 
off true, and tack on lath or battens every eight inches 
apart, running them up and down. Such a tarred paper 
roof will shed water for a year without any repairs, if 
you have been careful not to cut or tear the paper, and 
if it projects over the sides about a foot, as it should, 
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Fig. 6. 


the sod building will stand for a number of years and 
furnish a comfortable shelter for a family. 

After the house is all complete, pare off the sods on 
the outside, so they will look as smooth as a well-laid 
brick wall, using the hatchet for this purpose. The 
wall may be drawn in as it is built up, until it is only 
about half as thick at the top as at the bottom. Pound 
the outside edges of the sods so they will slant down 
and help shed any rain that may strike on them. After 
the inside is all pared off smooth, nail some four-inch 
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Fig. 8.—A WINDOW CAP. 


boards up and down, fastening the upper ends into the 
plates or rafters. Saw off blocks about a foot long, 
drive them into the wall about three feet apart and nail 
the strips to these. By tacking on common brown build- 
ing paper and pasting old newspapers over this, the inte- 
rior is made as neat asif built entirely of wood. Nothing 
short of a cyclone will have any effect on such a sod 
house. Many of the points spoken off may seem small, 
but they all go towards rendering the building wind- 
proof. Stables and out-buildings may be built in the 
same way, saving many dollars in lumber that can prob- 
ably be invested to good advantage, by many who will 
make humble homes in the Far-West. 


Prairie Pests.—The prairie settler will find some 
new pests to contend with, when he gets in his new 
home. Among the smallest but not the least trouble- 
some, are the field mice, which enter the house at any 
point, where they can find or make a hole to crawl 
through. When I built my shanty, I made it perfectly 
tight and mouse-proof, as I thought; but looking up one 
night I saw a ball of twine roll down from over head, 
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and then a mouse came and looked to see what he had 
done. I tried to see how he had come there, where I had 
no use for him, as it was the only place we had to store 
our books, papers, seed, etc. The next morning I went 
out and looked the shanty over; on one end the boards, 
which run up and down did not meet, and I had neglect- 
ed to fita piece in as lintended to do. As the gables 
lapped down over the sides, it made a nice place for 
mice to enter. I closed that up and set a trap, and 
caught the pioneer mouse. 

The ground squirrels make much trouble by digging up 
corn and other seed after planting. Some say that they 
will commence at the end of a row and follow the 
planter. A light charge of fine shot, or a pill containing 
some poison, may be dropped into their holes ; either 
will prove satisfactory, or the children can go fishing 
after them. Take a strong cord about ten feet long, 
make a slip noose at one end and tie the other to a short 
stick or cane. When you see one run into its hole, go 
and lay the slip noose around the hole and step back the 
length of the line ; ina minute you will see a head pop 
up, and if you don’t move, the squirrel will come half- 
way out of its hole ; then give the line a quick jerk and 
you have the squirrel around the body, when you can 
dispose of him easily. 

The coyote or kit fox and badger are numerous in 
some parts, and are very destructive to poultry, not 
well housed at night. These pests can both be taken 
by traps, using a heavy one with a double spring, and 
attaching it to a heavy clog bya long cord, strong enough 
to hold them. .The coyote is a very neighborly beast, 
and unless wounded or trapped, it will visit you regular- 
ly every night. We were awakened one night by a noise 
on the roof of our shanty, and we could hear the dancing 
of aregular jig. The coyote went too near the edge 
and slipped off the roof, hanging on the edge by his 
paws. Hearing a voice it was down and off in a second. 
Ihave seen them come to pick up the crumbs we threw 
out for the birds. I have not seen or heard the first 
house rat since coming to the Far-West. 


———_so—_—_-_———_ 


The *°Gambrel’?’ Men Have It.— 
Webster’s Unabridged says: Gammon: .,. The smoked 
buttock or thigh of a hog... etc.; GAMBREL: ... The 
hind leg of a horse; a stick crooked like a horse's leg 
used by butchers in suspending animals which have been 
slaughtered for the purpose of dressing and weighing 
them ;...totie by the leg... etc. Worcesteris nearly 
in accord with Webster. ‘* Gammon stick” may not be 
incorrect, but it is not inaccordance with general usage, 
which is the authority for spelling and prcnunciation. 





Scale Insects on the Oleander.— 
Mrs. M. J. Adams, Jefferson Co., N. Y., sends us leaves 
of the Oleander, upon the under-side of which are nu- 
merous scale lice, apparently the species known as 
“ Broad-scale** (Lecanium hesperidium), which often in- 
fests plants in the window and greenhouse. From Vir- 
ginia, southward, this is the most common scale upon 
plants in the open air, and is very frequently found 
upon the orange. A very strong solution of soft-soap 
applied with a brush—an old tooth-brush can be used— 
will usually remove the scale from plants with firm 
evergreen leaves, like Oleander and Ivy. An emulsion 
of kerosene, described on page 114, is very effective 
upon trees in the open air, and it may be applied to 
house-plants with a very soft sponge, washing the leaves 
with clear water after a while. 





Crops in a Peach Orchard.—Chas. 
E. Barrett, Hillsborough Co., N. H., set out an orchard 
of peach trees in the spring of 82, The trees are twelve 
feet apart each way, and are in splendid condition. He 
grew beans between the trees for two years and now is 
in doubt what to do, whether to plant some crop or to 
cultivate the ground without any crop, The trees are 
rather close. In the famous peach districts of Delaware 
and Maryland the trees are set twenty feet apart each 
way, and corn is the only crop allowed. The first year 
four rows of corn are planted, the first row four feet from 
the trees, and the rows of corn four feet apart. Thenext 
year the rows are reduced to three. and the next to two. 
The trees come into bearing in the fourth year, when al] 
crops are discontinued, and the soil plowed twice a year, 
throwing the furrows from the trees in spring and to- 
wards them in fall. A small plow is used near the trees, 
anda somewhat larger one towards the center of the 
“middles,” as the spaces between the rows are called. 
Mr. B. asks if it will do to plant squashes in the or- 
chard, So far as the trees are concerned, if the hills for 
the squash are well-manured, we see no objection, but 
with trees so near together and a short season in a 
northern locality, we fear that the squashes will not ma- 
ture. If it is concluded to give up the ground entirely to 
the trees the cultivator should be used often enough to 
keep down the weeds. 
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Three Months More. 
=m 

Our splendid list of Premium articles for new 
subscribers to the American Agriculturist can be ob- 
tained for three months longer. More than thirty 
thousand people have availed themselves of these 
Premium offers, to procure useful and ornamental 
articles for themselves and their friends. What 
they have done can be done by thousands of others, 
during the remaining three months. Any sub- 
scriber, who has not received this elegant Premium 
list, or who has mislaid it, can receive another one 
by immediately sending his address on a postal 
card to this office. Do not forget to state on the 
card that you are a subscriber. Other persons 
than subscribers must send five cents for postage, 
packing, etc. 
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Chat with Readers. 


ee 
Bermuda-Grass Seed.—B. W. Francis, Conn., states 
that a leading seed-house offers Bermuda-Grass seed in 
its catalogue, and asks how this agrees with our statement 
that “this grass does not produce seed”? If our corres- 
pondent will look again he will find the statement to be that 
the grass had “‘not been known to produce seeds in this 
country.” Seeds are produced elsewhere, but where, the 
seedsmen prefer to keep at present as a trade secret. 


Evergreen Puzzle.—“E. B.Chamberlain,” W.Valley, 
N. Y., sends us a bit from an evergreen tree which came up 
in his yard, and is different from any tree he has before 
seen. The tree is evidently the common Red Cedar in the 
juvenile state. Several evergreens, notably the Arbor 
Vitze, have, while young, foliage quite unlike that of the old 
tree. The Red Cedar is one that has, when young, foliage 
very different from that of the old tree. Sometimes it is 
many years before the tree assumes its regular leaves. 


Rye tor Hay.—Mr.“ N.S. K.,” Decatur, Ga., writes us: 
In reply to your inguiry about sowing rye for hay, I would 
state for the benefit of the readers of the American Agri- 
culturist, that I sowed about fifteen acres of rye last year, 
and cut in the milk, but made very inferior hay. Stock did 
not like it, and in fact only eat it when forced to do so. 
Oats treated in the same manner made very nutritious hay, 
and stock would eat it in preference to clear clover hay. 


Salt Upon Grass Land.—W. Brayton, Herkimer Co., 
New York., asks us if common salt would benefit grass- 
land, and bow much should be applied. The results from 
the use of salt as a fertilizer have been variable, according 
to the crop, the soil, and the distance from the ocean. Its 
indirect action in strengthening the straw of grain crops has 
sometimes been marked, and it has been useful on plants 
that naturally grow near the sea. The safest way for him 
is to experiment, sowing broad-cast three to five bushels to 
the acre. Please inform us of the result. 


What is Celeriac?—Sewerai have asked this question. 
The name “ Turnip-rooted Celery” describes its nature. 
It is also called “ Knob Celery,’ principally by the Germans, 
who are the chief consumers of it. "The base, or proper 
stem of the plant, is enlarged to form a kind of bulb, which 
is the portion used. The plants are raised ina seed-bed 
like the common celery, and set in rows thirty inches apart, 
and a foot apart in the row, and given good cultivation all 
summer. Any suckers that appear should be removed. 
The tuber is used to flavor soups, and is boiled until tender, 
and when cold, sliced, and dressed as a salad. 


Potato ‘‘Beauty of Hebron.’’—A subscriber in 
Hillsboro Co., N. H., writes us that after trying nearly all 
the new potatoes for the last forty years, “‘I believe that 
the Beauty of Hebron has more good points than any other 
one kind.” He sums up by saying that it is as early as 
Early Rose and severai other early sorts which he names, 
and for yield equal to any others, ‘‘and for table use they 
are all that could be desired. If I plant but one kind it 
will be the Beauty of Hebron.” This quite agrees with our 
own experience, and we have for several years relied upon 
this variety for our main crop. 


A Lasting Cucumber.—Near the last of January, 4. 
Olmsted, Esq., of New York City, brought us a cucumber, 
which though of large size was as green and fresh in appear- 
ance as acucumber need be. It was taken from the vine 
in September last, and being of fine shape, was placed on 
the sill outside of the kitchen window to ripen up for seed. 
It remained on the outside until cold weather, when it was 
taken in and placed upon the sill inside of the window. 
After an exposure for some four months the cucumber has 
shown no signs of turning yellow. A singular freak, and 
could it be propagated might prove useful. It is by taking 
advantage of sports like this that valuable new varieties 
are often secured. — 

Protection for the Strawberry-bed.—D. T. Jones, 


Ovid, N. Y.—The strawberry-bed that was covered last 
fall with straw, or material for winter protection of 





apart over the plants to expose them, and be left to cover 
the soil. It‘ will keep down all but a few strong weeds, 
which may be pulled as they appear, and keep the soil moist. 
Another important service is in keeping the fruit clean. by 
preventing the heavy berries from contact with the soil. 
Beds that were not mulched, should be given a covering of 
straw, if only to protect the fruit. In the absence of other 
material, corn-stalks laid iengthwise between the rows, 
have been successfully used. 


Trouble with Norway Spruce.—C. 8. Lete, Star 
Prairie, Wis. Our etter to you was “ returned to writer,” 
In substance we said that the Balsam Fir is a free grower, 
and if your trees have made no progress after being planted 
several years there must be some error. Some dwarf ever- 
green may have been sent you by mistake. But your re- 
mark that your ‘“‘ Norway Spruce” loses all its leaves sug- 


gests the view that you have not a Norway, or any other *~ 


spruce. While the spruces shed leaves that are several 
years old, they are never without an abund of foliag 
enough to warrant the title of evergreen. If their leaves 
drop, it is impossible to guess what trees youhaye. When 
they are in full foliage send us a specimen. 


Verbenas from Seed.—Mrs. W. C. Mason, Bergen 
Co.,N. J. It is not difficult to raise verbenas from seed, 
and if these are of a good “strain,” the chances are that 
some fine flowers will be the result. Tohave them flower 
well the first year, the seeds should be sown early, in a win- 
dow box, and as soon as large enough to handle, the seed- 
lings should be transplanted to other boxes, or potted singly 
in small pots. When the weather is settled, prepare a bed 
of rich, light soil, and plant out the verbenas eighteen 
inches apart. Shade the plants in the middle of the day, 
until they are established. If the seeds were from a good 
stock, a great variety in size and color of flowers will be 
produced. If any of them are desirable, the plants may be 
taken up before cold weather for preservation, or, if room 
is scarce, new plants may be made from cuttings. 


The Time for Hatching.—H. J. Janzer, Milwaukee, 
Wis., has been informed that there is a poultry estab- 
lishment in which hen’s eggs are hatched in considerably 
less than twenty-one days, and asxs where this remarkable 
“hatchery” is located, and the process by which nature is 
improved upon. This is probably one of those newspaper 
items that wander about without any parentage. We have 
not heard that the time of incubation with the many incu- 
bators now in use, has been appreciably shortened, or that 
the old hen in this respect has been improved upon. Eggs 
usually hatch at the end of the twenty-first day. With espe- 
clally fresh and vigorous eggs the chicks may “‘ peck” a few 
hours earlier. With eggs that are not quite fresh, or from 








‘irregularity in sitting, the time may be extended one or 


two days. Nature and the hen fixed the date, and when eggs 
can be hatched earlier we shall gladly announce the fact. 


Insect Trouble in Grape Canes.—Mr. C. J. Stana- 
back, Abilene, Dickerson Co., Kans., sends us specimens of 
grape canes “‘ affected,” he says, “ with some sort of bug or 
fly.”—By cutting the canes lengthwise a row of long slender 
eggs may be found. Each egg is placed at an angle, the 
inner and lower end reaching the pith of the grape stem, 
This mischief is probably the work of the Snowy Tree- 
Cricket (@canthus nivews). This cricket prefers the canes 
of the raspberry but also attacks the twigs of the peach, 
willow, etc. The cricket feeds upon the grape leaves, 
working at night when safe from observation. Many vine- 
yardists have been puzzled to know how their grape-vines 
were stripped of their leaves ina single night. The only 
known way of fighting this pest is to destroy the eggs by 
pruning and burning the punctured canes. 


A Small *“ Worm” in the Greenhouse.—* L.” 
West Troy, N. Y., sends a drawing of a greenhouse pest, 
of which great numbers are found under the pots. Boiling 
water, lime, kerosene, and several other remedies have 
been tried without much success. The creature is nota 
true insect, but one of the Millipedes, or “‘ Thousand-legs.” 
The one in question is probably an Iulws, of which there 
are several species, often called “ Wire-worms.” The body 
is made up of numerous rings which are hard, black, or 
nearly so, and shining, with multitades of legs. When dis- 
turbed they coil up into a ring. In Europe, where they 
appear to be more troublesome thea here, traps are found 
more effective than poisons. Potatoes or apples are halved, 
the interior partly scooped out, and the pieces laid upon 
the soil, cut surface down. Also small flower-pots, con- 
taining partly dried horse-droppings, are laid on their sides 
about the greenhouse. The traps, whether potatoes or 
pots, are examined each morning and their contents dropped 
into scalding water. 


Asparagus Beetle.—Mr. D. S. Harris, Providence, 
R. 1., wishes to know the best method of fighting the Aspar- 
agus Beetle. He says they have been with him but afew 
years, and already threaten the existence of the asparagus 
beds. The beetle is blue-black with some brick-red mark- 
ings. The eggs are blackish and generally fastened to the 
young asparagus leaves. The first brood of worms appears 
in June,and feed upon the tender ends of the asparagus 
stems. A second brood appears in August. Long Island 
asparagus growers have long been troubled with this insect, 
and have adopted the following method of fighting the 
pest: Early in the spring, all the plants are removed from 
the beds, except those for market. The female beetles are 
forced to lay theireggs on these shoots, and as these are 
soon taken to market, no eggs are left to hatch out. This 
method would be very effective, were it not that asparagus 
grows wild in many places, and such plants, unless rooted 
out, become propagating places for the destructive worms, 
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Early Truck from Florida. 
i$ . 


IFE in the South has its peculiar 
attractions. A few years ago, while 
awaiting in a hotel near the river for 
the arrival of a steamboat at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., the writer amused himself 
by studying the company, made up of 
other travelers, of northern invalids 
settled in town, and natives of the 
soil. One of these was a lean, wither- 
ed old man, whose two remaining yel- 
- low fangs were exposed every few 
moments by his mirthful cackle, 
his sense of humor being so 
strong that he 
laughed at every 
second remark of 
the by-standers. 
He was airily at- 
tired in a faded calico shirt and canvas trousers, 
his left foot swathed in bandages; and in 
place of his right leg was a timber contrivance, 
mended with an iron in the middle where it had 
been broken. His hand gripped a tremendous 
twisted cane of grape-vine, with a crooked handle. 
One of the loungers having invited his party to 
drink, he stumped forward with the rest, and re- 
marked to the bartender as he set out the whiskey 
bottle, “‘a little quinine in mine, Joe.’? Half a 
teaspoonful of white powder was dropped into his 
tumbler, which he drowned with whiskey and 
tossing it off; stumped back to his seat. My com- 













panion, a native of the place, remarked: ‘Shark | 


Simple” prefers quinine to sugar in his drink, 
considering it a preventive of ague, and they keep 
the quinine for his sole use. It is such a good ex- 
cuse for drinking, that he spends all of his time 
here, when not sleeping or taking his meals. 
You’d never think, to look at him, that that old 
fellow originated the business of sending truck to 
New York, would you? But he did. He was a 
fisherman until he lost his leg by a shark when 
his. boat was capsized. Then he settled on some 
fine land he owned and raised a great abundance 
of excellent vegetables. A Captain of his ac- 
quaintance happening to be returning to New 
York without a cargo, “ Shark Simple” got him to 
‘Joad' his schooner with his surplus truck, The 





SHARK SIMPLE. 





The climate is specially favorable to this industry, 
being never very cold and seldom extremely hot. 
The warm days are cooled by the night breezes 
from the ocean and gulf. Occasionally frosts in- 
jure the orange harvest, but not the crops under 
ground or close to its surface. Spring and autumn 
are practically unknown; summer occupies two- 
thirds of the year, and the rainy season fills in the 
rest, giving renewed fertility to the earth. The 
crops are about two months earlier than in the 
vicinity of New York, and a supply for local con- 
sumption is raised the yearround. The old negress’ 
cry of “fresh strawberries’? has roused us ona 
Christmas morning, and on a New Year’s day walk 
we have seen the bare-footed field laborer in his 
shirt sleeves, mopping the sweat from his stream- 
ing brow.—While Florida is best known by its 
orange crop, the same forces that have given that 
industry its impetus, could be most profitably de- 
voted to truck-raising. As yet oranges, and ina 
lesser degree other tropical fruits, hold the place of 
honor, and truck-farming remains in lower esteem 
and is in less energetic and enterprising hands, 

The fertile soil is mainly in the northern and 
central sections, and as a rule back from the rivers, 
which are dark tortuous streams, flowing through 
drowned bottom lands, waste morasses, and cypress 
swamps, often lined with palisades of cane brake 
as impenetrable as the stockade of an African 
kraal. Back of the swamps, on the rising ground, 
the accumulated vegetable deposits of centuries 
have created spots of unsurpassed fertility. You 
might travel years on the sluggish tide of rivers 
like the St. Johns, amid the melancholy fens and 
forests coming down into and casting their dark 
shadows on the water on either side, without 
dreaming of the wealth in the soil but a little way 
off.—The natives classify Florida land as “high 
hummock,’’ “low hummock,” ‘‘swamp,’ ‘sa- 
vanna,’”’? “pine barren,” ‘‘bottom land,” ete.— 
High hummock is timbered, and when cleared 
every inch can be farmed. Low hummock, also 
timbered, is liable to tidal overflow, but when 
dyked or drained, makes some of the best sugar- 
cane land in the State. Thesavanna is the meadow 
land along the smaller streams, needing drainage 
and protection against tides, but is very rich. 
Marsh savannas are usually drained for rice and 
sugarcane. The sandy soil of the coast and the 
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NEW YEAR’S DAY IN FLORIDA, 


Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


result justified his anticipations, and he is now well 
to do, little as his appearance suggests it.”—The 
business thus began has grown into an important 
Florida industry, and hundreds of farmers, who 
do not take quinine in their whiskey, contribute to 
New York’s luxuries, and fill their own pockets. 
When we once asked a Floridian what was the 
most important business of the State, his reply 
was: “ Well, next to boarding invalids, it is farm- 
ing early truck for ycu folks up North to eat.”— 








pine barrens of the interior, are valueless. Truck- 
farming is chiefly on the high hummocks. From 
these a small fleet of steamers now carry several 
sorts of vegetables to New York, six to eight 
weeks in advance of the home-grown—a striking 
contrast to “‘ Shark Simple’s”’ little schooner load. 
He is dead now, but a small army of tillers follow 
his example. They commonly farm in a limited 


way, and there are few farms that we would con- 
sider of great magnitude; but the extreme fertili- 
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ty of the soil produces a large yield from a small 
area, with comparatively little labor, and that jg 
cheap. The owner of a hundred cleared acreg jg 
considered rich, as riches go in Florida. Instead 
of shipping to Northern brokers on individual ac. 
count, as formerly, the business is now systematiz- 
ed. Certain large New York houses have agencies 
in Florida, that take the stock at a fixed price from 
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CHRISTMAS STRAWBERRIES. 


the truckers who ship it to Jacksonville, or other 
points, and receive their pay of the agents, and 
have no further care or risk. Along the St. Johns 
river one sees queer old tumble down wharves in 
the most unexpected places, often in absolute soli- 
titude, sometimes with a dilapidated shed or 
miserable cabin near by. From one of these a 
road, soon Jost among the oak trees bearded with 
streamers of gray moss, leads back toa truck-farm, 
often not a great distance, but sometimes a day’s 
journey away. At other points there is not even 
a wharf ; the road ends at the water, the steamer 
receiving its freight over a gang plank. At these 
places, a boy perched in a look-out tree annouhces 
the coming steamer, whose smoke he can see ata 
long distance. At the wharves, a flag run up gives 
the notification.—The truck-farmer leads a dreary, 
uneventful life, varied only by hunting and an oc- 
casional trip to town. Where there is a stretch of 
good soil, quite a number cluster; but broken as 
the country is by swamps and sand barrens, such 
neighborhoods are not too numerous; more fre- 
quently the tiller lives alone, with miles of hard 
travel between his house and the next neighbor. 
Working by day and sleeping by night is the mo- 
notonous programme year’s end to year’s end. 

During many years past, schemes have been pro- 
posed for draining the ‘‘Everglades ’’ in the south- 
ern part of the State—a vast mysterious swamp, 
almost one of the wonders of the world. There, 
over an area of three thousand six hundred square 
tniles, the water is one to six feet deep, studded 
with islands ranging from a mere dot in the marsh, 
to hummocks of hundreds of acres, overgrown 
with thickets of vines and shrubs. These are 
astonishingly fertile, and the marsh itself is deep 
with the richest vegetable and alluvial deposits. 
If ever drained, this now waste expanse will sup- 
ply farming-land enough to flood the Northern 
markets with early truck, and make strawberries 
and green peas as common and cheap in mid-winter 
as they are now in summer—as common we may 
say, as oranges have already become. 

A glance at a recent map shows that railways are 
being rapidly extended through the interior of Flor- 
ida. These will bring many new truking regions 
into quick and easy communication with the ship- 
ping points, and very soon they will be about as 
near New York in point of time and freight expense 
as was southern New Jersey only a few years ago. 
Montreal may soon enjoy fresh winter garden 
products direct from our Southern Peninsula. 
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TRUCKING ALONG THE ST. JOHNS RIVER. 


Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 
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Simple Implement for Squaring Fields. 
—j>— 

Mr. Jno. Bartlett, Oshawa, Ont., suggests the 
following as an easily made contrivance for laying 
out fields in fencing, plots for plowing or sowing, 
and for any other purpose where it is desired to 
run lines at right angles. Take a piece of thor- 
oughly seasoned wood, an inch or so thick, and 
eight inches or more square, and fit to an inch hole 
in its center a staff of convenient length, sharp- 
ened at its lower end so as to be easily set firmly in 
the ground. With a square make two lines on its 
upper side, crossing in the middle at exactly right 
angles to each other. Then with a sharp, straight, 
well-set saw, cut grooves, a, b, about a quarter 
inch deep, through or alongside of these lines as a 
guide. These answer to sight through, and an as- 
sistant can set up rows of stakes in quite accurate 
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A SQUARING BOARD. 
lines, being governed by a motion of your hand in 
moving them to the right or left. A convenient 
method of securing accuracy in sawing the grooves, 
is to fasten the board in a work bench or other 
vise, together with a thin, straight edge along the 
mark, to run the saw by the side of in starting it. 
A board twelve or fifteen inches square will not be 
unwieldy, and will secure greater accuracy by af- 
fording longer grooves through which to sight. 





Improved Well Windlass. 
—<—-_—_ 


As ordinary pumps draw water only thirty-three 
feet perpendicalarly, and practically only about 
thirty feet from the water surface, force-pumps are 
required, or a windlass for wells thirty or more 
feet deep. The common windlass with stop ratchet 
served a fair purpose, but requires one to let the 
bucket all the way down by turning the crank 
backward. Various forms of brakes have been de- 
vised. Mr. Snook sends one form which is here 








AN IMPROVEMENT IN WINDLASSES. 


presented, with several alterations, such as to se- 
cure the brake pressure by weight rather than lift- 
ing,and to have the lever arm out of reach of a 
blow from the crank, also a means of securing the 
brake when leaving it to handle the bucket. The 
illustration shows the construction and operation. 
Tw> opposite corner pieces, p, extend six feet high 
above the platform, and a diagonal piece connect- 
ing their upper ends, supports a grooved pully 
carrying the lifting rope. A hook A, turning ona 


pivot, is thrown over the lever }, and slid along it 
far enough to hold the brake against the windlass 
firmly when the hand is removed. A swinging 


. 





iron rod catches in the small pin on the top of 
the bucket as it rises, and tips the water into the 
spout. With these little additions, we prefer a 
windlass and bucket to a pump, as the water is 
drawn fresh, with no tainting from the pump log. 
Ordinarily one must draw out all the water stand- 
ing in tbe pump tubing, before getting that which 
is cool and fresh—a considerable waste of power. 
The actual force required to raise the same water 
is less with the windlass than with the pump, as 
there is less power wasted in the friction of the 
close fitting valves of the pump, and the fric- 
tion of the water against the side of the tube. 





Have Many More Things Early. 
~<_— 


Not one farmer or village plot owner in a hun- 
dred yet understands how very easy it is to have 
plenty of early vegetables, green peas, corn, pota- 
toes, etc., with a variety of early flowering plants. 
After long deprivation of fresh garden products, 
every week gained in spring and summer is so 
much added enjoyment, and is health-promoting 
—moreover, any enterprising man living accessible 
to a village or two will find large profit in being 
ahead in the market, since, as with early spring 
lamb, those first offering fresh garden products, 
peas, corn, radishes, lettuce, beans, beets, toma- 
toes, etc., ete., will realize two, three or fourfold 
the ordinary prices. An instructive illustration 
was that given by a farmer in Eastern Iowa, who, 
pointing to his excellent farm with fine buildings 
said the American Agriculturist in effect gave him 
these, as it led him to go into this early culture, 
and the extra profits largely paid for both farm and 
fixtures. Many others can give similar illustrations. 

Hot-beds are very gcod helps, but they are a bug- 
bear to many, simple and easily managed as they 
are, and they are not essential. Mr. Andrews’ 
method, (see Feb. No., p. 65,) is very good. The 
cheapest method for ordinary, and especially for 
larger operations, is the following : Procure a full 
supply of good sods, two to four inches thick, 
when practicable cutting off an inch or so of the 
grass side with a sharp spade. Select the souther- 
ly or southeasterly side of a board fence, and place 
boaris along its bottom to shut off cold northerly 
winds, or loose straw piled along its colder side 
will answer well. In lieuof a fence, boards set on 
edge a little leaning against a row of stakes furnish 
a good wind break, and are even better than a 
fence as one can work over the top of them.—Lay 
along the sunny side of the boards or fence a bed 
of the sods grass side down, two to four feet wide, 
packing them firmly upon the previously cleared 
ground surface. If the sods are not a rich mould, 
and even if they are, it will be an advantage to 
sprinkle or wet them with liquid manure dipped 
from alow place in the barn-yard, or that made by 
partly filling a barrel or cask with manure from the 
horses or cattle heaps, and filling with water, stir- 
ring and then dipping it out, or drawing it froma 
plugged hole at the bottom. 

Now, with a sharp spade or other thin imple- 
ment cut through the sod, not disturbing it, but 
leaving it in squares of various sizes from an inch 
or two to four or five inches across, and in the mid- 
dle of each square place a few seeds of anything 
and everything which it is desired to bring forward 
early, as peas, beans, corn, tomatoes, cabbage, cu- 
cumbers, melons, egg plants, etc., etc., and of va- 
rious flower seeds if desired. Potatoes cut in suit- 
able sizes, or small whole ones, can be placed in 
the larger squares. All the above can be done 
quite rapidly, and as soon as the snow is off. It 
would have been better to have had the sods cut in 
the autumn and piled up with leaning boards over 
them to shed rain; but when not done the sods 
can be gathered as soon as the surface frost is out. 
Sheltered from the colder winds and exposed to 
the sun, the seeds will vegetate and get the roots 
well started in the sod. If a freezing night is ap- 
proaching cover the sods with boards, or throw on 
a layer of loose straw when the plants are above 
ground. Whenever the open ground is warm and 
dry, and danger of frost is over, these sod pieces 
are to be set in hills or rows. The growth will go 
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right on rapidly with a full month or more of time 
gained, as few plants vegetate and extend their 
roots beyond the diameter of the sods within a 
month from the time of sowing. 

The cost and profit are easily seen and estimated, 
A bed of sodsa yard wide and only four rods long 
will furnish nine thousand five hundred and four 
squares, averaging three inches across, or ahout 
exactly enough to plant two full acres with hills 
three feet apart each way in the rows! 





—_s 
Bitting Colts. 

ae 
A colt should be thoroughly bitted, that he may 
not be awkward and ungovernable. One can al- 
ways tell by the way a horse carries his head, 
whether he has been well broken ornot. Itis very 
annoying to have a horse throw his head up and 
down when travelling, or swing it around sideways 
in an awkward ungainly manner. The contrivance 
here illustrated, is a most excellent one for bitting 
young colts before they are broken to harness, 
The two long crooked pieces, f, f, are natural 
crooks of some hard tough wood, finished to two 





A DEVICE FOR BITTING COLTS. 


inches wide, and one and a quarter inch thick. 
They are halved together at their intersection, and 
firmly fastened with four small bolts. A staple a, 
is for attaching the back strap and crupper. Short 
straps or cords from the bits are snapped into the 
staples at 6, 0, 6, 6, and drawing from different di- 
rections, they thus prevent throwing the head 
about, and gradually induce a uniform habit. The 
turrets, c, c, have the lines passing through them as 
in ordinary harness, and may be taken from any 
old harness. The girth is attached to the staples 
d, d, whenusing. The four short lines from 3, }, 6, 
b, must not be drawn in too tightly at first, or the 
colt will acquire a habit of backing to loosen the 
strain on the mouth. This contrivance should first 
be fitted on in the stable or a small yard, allowing 
the colt to become accustomed to its new outfit, 
before attempting to drive with the lines. When 
gently handled, the most wayward colt can be 
made tractable through the use of this simple ar- 
rangement. The under sides of the pieces, where 
resting on the back, may be padded to prevent any 
abrasion of the skin. The back-strap, crupperand 
girth, need to be strong and secure, as they must 
bear considerable strain when the colt is viciously 
inclined. W. D. Bornton. 





More Local Fairs Needed. 


a 

We have, perhaps, enough of great expositions, 
national fairs, State fairs, etc., to give vent to the 
enterprise of the leaders in industry, and as nuclei 
for the numerous demoralizing side shows that 
cluster around these larger gatherings. But do we 


, bave enough of small local fairs and industrial 


shows which come within the reach both as to 
distance and productions of the ordinary farmer 
and his wife, his sons and daughters? In Great 
Britain, and especially in Scotland, each neighbor- 
hood has its ‘‘ Poultry Show,” or its “Flower 
Show,”? to which the neighbors contribute the 
best samples of their own products, and they stand 
a chance of being awarded honors which would be 
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entirely out of their reach at the greater faire. 
Every farmer can go and see what his neighbors 
are doing, and thus an emulation is aroused which 
the more extensive fair can never awaken. The 
hard-worked, plodding farmer says he has no time 
to bother with fairs and prize stock, and choice 
fruits and fancy flowers, and it is true if he has to 
compete with persons of wealth and leisure who 
make these a part of their avocation. But most of 
ordinary contributors have time and pride enough 
to keep abreast with those whom they recognize as 
their peers. While it is neither profitable nor hon- 
orable to do anything poorly, every person ought 
to have something in which he takes especial 
pride ; ifa farmer, it may be his horses or his hens, 
his potatoes, or e ven his roses ; the wife or daugh- 
ter may excel with her bread, her house plants, or 
her decorative work. If one has a “ hobby’? it 
need not encroach upon the more regular duties 
and he will be sure to find time for it; he willtake 
as much pleasure in it asin all hisother work. He 
will be furnished with the literature of that sub- 
ject, and be recognized by his neighbors as an au- 
thority and a success in that department, and by 
this effort will receive a valuable discipline and up- 
lifting of character. 
department of the local fair interesting, while he 
will be the better fitted to contribute to the other 
departments also. In the British fairs, already re- 
ferred to, the young men have athletic sports and 
contests whic h add interest to the oceasion and 
also stimulate a pride in the manly physique which 
is much needed by our American youth, Our 
County fairs do not fill the bill; while important 
und useful their territory is too extensive, their 
plan too elaborate, their machinery too complicated 
and expensive, and their occurrence too rare. The 
township would be a better division of territory for 
the yathering we have in mind, or better still, a 
neighborhood defined by common consent. w. J, M. 
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Transplanting Boxes. 
aE tet 
Mr. L. D. Snook sends us the following: Figure 
lisacommon box of any size, four to six inches 
deep. Thin strips, 


set in the box, two or three inches apart. Small 
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Fig. 1. 


bits of shingle or pasteboard serve for cross divi- 
sions. This may be used for starting seeds, and 
for carrying lifted plants to be pricked out; the 
division pieces confine the roots of each plant to its 
own portion of soil. In figure 2 a bit of shingle, or 
any thin wood, say four inches long and two and a 
half inches wide is cut partly through at its mid- 
dle, dampened and bent to a right angle, as at a. 
A succession of these set in the box keeps the soil 
in separate masses for removal with the plants. 
Figure 3 indicates the use of bark rings, which are 
readily cut from branches or the trunks of trees, 
of any size desired. These can be set in a box and 
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Fig. 2. 


filled with suitable soil for starting the seeds. By 
crowding them in they will assume nearly a square 
form to save space. The interstices are to be filled 
With earth to keep the whole moist. A sheet of 
pasteboard can be cut with little waste into pieces 
like the whole of figure 4, and creased or partly cut 
through at the dotted lines. When a, a, a, a are 
brought together inthe form of a box, dis turned 


He will be able to make that | 











‘ : | Southern Europe. 
three inches or so wide, are | 


under as a seth: -_ set are the lenge eel; 
When transplanting b is dropped down, and the 
earth with the plant is pushed out into the hill un- 
disturbed. In all these arrangements, as well as 
with the sod pieces, Mr. Andrews’ plan of placing 
a few inches of fermenting manure underneath will 
give bottom heat to hasten the germination of seed 
and growth of plants. It is, of course, important 
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Fig. 4. 


Fig. 3. 


in all cases to keep the seed and plant-bearing soil 
moist, but never wet. This may be done by ocea- 
sional sprinkling with a fine rose watering pot, or 
better by keeping the soil below well dampened, 
so that moisture enough will rise into the sods, or 
the earth in boxes, by capillary attraction. Boxes 
holding half a fout of earth or more, below the di- 
vision cases, will retain and supply moisture. 


—_e 


The Cultivation of Filberts. 
—<——— 

A correspondent in St. Louis, Mo., asks us if 
the English Filbert can be successfully raised in 
this country, which would be the best State in 
which to undertake it, and if the shrubs or trees 
can be obtained here? Hestates that he “has seen 
nuts here called fiitberts which were not half as 
large as the genuine English nut.’’—This Jetter al- 
lows us to say a word in favor of a most neglected 
fruit, the Filbert. It isexceedingly popular in Eng- 
land, where it is also called Hazel Nut, and when 
“the nut” or ‘nuts’? are mentioned the filbert 
is the one designated. The small nut mentioned 
by our correspondent was, no doubt, one of our 
two native species, the nut of which is very small 
and thick-shelled with a diminutive kernel. The 
filberts of the shops are from a distinct species of 
In England, where a dozen or 
more varieties of the filoert tree (Corylus Avellana) 
are cultivated, a very large and popular kind with 
rough, hairy husks is known as Cobs. From the 
success shown by a few trials in New York State, 
there is little doubt that the filbert will succeed in 
all the Northern States. Our best nurseries keep 
trees of a few of the best English varieties. The 
filbert is usually multiplied by suckers, of which 
it forms a great many, by layers, and sometimes by 
grafting. Probably our native species would an- 
swer as stocks upon which to graft. In the Eng- 
lish plantations, where the shrubs for convenience 
of gathering the nuts are kept about six feet high, 
the shrubs are planted ten by ten feet apart. The 
suckers ure very numerous and must be cut away, 
and a round, compacted head. formed by pruning. 





The Berry Patch. 
aes 

Former notes upon the cultivation of the small 
fruits, have been given under “ Fruit Garden.” 
Perhaps the very persons for whom they are espe- 
cially intended—the farmers, thinking they have po 
fruit garden, have passed them by. By fruit gar- 
den, we mean essentially a berry patch. As far- 
mers more than most others deprive themselves of 
the small fruits, which they might and should have 
in abundance, we have endeavored to show that 
their culture is asimple matter. Let the determi- 
nation once be made to have an abundance of small 
fruits, all the rest is easy. To make a beginning, 
unless some’friendly neighbor will furnish plants, 
there must be a small outlay at the start. If only 
a few plants of each kind of fruit are procured to 
begin with, these can be increased very rapidly, 
indeed, some multiply themselves. No investment 
will bring such a large return in health and family 
comfort, as that expended for the plants to stock a 
berry patch. Send to some reputable dealer for 
his catalogue, make a selection and send the order 
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emily. The express or mail will bring the plants 
in due time. When the plants come, there must 
be a place ready to receive them. Select the best 
land that can be found near the house. It is well 
to have it in sight, as tresspassers will be less apt 
to trouble it. It would be better to have prepared 
the soil for the patch last fall, but doit now, rather 
than to postpone the garden for a whole ‘year. 
Prepare the soil as well as you know how with the 
means at hand. This means well-rotted manure, 
and thorough working with the plow and harrow. 
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Pruning the Grape Vine. 
at ** 

Mr. W. W. Meech, Vineland, N. J., writes us: 
Grape vines that have come to a bearing age, may 
be pruned in such a manner as to be very certain 
of the results. By examining the vines while they 
are growing, one can Very readily see from which 
buds of the previous year’s growth, have produced 
the branches that are producing the crop of the 
current year. This will serve as a guide to the 
pruning for the next crop, and so on from year to 
year. Shoots from canes older than the last year, 
very seldom produce anything but wood, but that 
wood is all right for a crop the next year. The 
shoots from the axillary buds, where the new 
and old wood come together, will hardly ever pro- 
duce any grapes. The first bud beyond the axil 
will be found to yield fruit, but the clusters from 
the next bud, and for several further on, will gen- 
erally bear the shouldered bunches of the crop. 
{ have found in my experience that six buds on a 
strong cane, so selected, will generally yield three 
fine clusters each ; and occasionally four. Up to 
the capacity of the vine, we may look for this num- 
ber of clusters from the buds of very strong and 
vigorous canes of the last year’s growth. Hence, 
according to the number of perfect clusters we. es- 
timate the vine capable of producing, we can 
readily select those giving the best promise, and 
cut all the others off. This plan of pruning greatly 
reduces the labor as compared with the old method 
of leaving spurs of one or two buds all over the 
vine, and gives little wood and many grapes. 








Row Planting—Simple Marker. 
> —— 

No farmer or gardener needs to be told of the 
advantages of having everything possible growing 
in straight, uniform rows. Aside from the greater 
convenience in cultivating; hoeing and weeding, 
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AN EASILY MADE MARKER, 
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there is profit in giving all plants, including field 
grain crops, an equal distribution of sunshine, rain 
and air. This consideration alone is decisive in 
favor of drilling in all seed, to ‘say nothing of the 
uniform depth secured. But drill or no drill, a 
good marker is desirable, and there are many ex- 
cellent kinds. Here is one sent us by Mr. H. H. 
Hastings, Corning, Iowa, easily made at home, 
with trifling expense. The main plank, p, about a 
foot wide, may be of any length from four to four- 
teen feet or more. Spike or bolt in the centera 
runner, a, and over this two pieces of a form and 
in a position to receive any wagon tongue available, 
or the thills of a single wagon if the marker is to be 
a small one for one horse; make two, four, or six 
short runners, 0, 6, as desired and cut through 
each a mortise to receive the plank. This can be 
held at any distance apart desired by pins, as shown 
in the engraving. The lower edges of the runners 
can be made of a form to suitthe soil. In light soil 
with weights on the plank, or the driver riding on 
it, the marks can be made deep enough to drop in 
seed of any kind. A plank, fifteen feet Jong, with 
two runners on each side, the middle will mark 
five corn rows three and a half feet apart, allow- 
ing a few inches waste on the ends of the plank. 
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A New Early Raspberry—The Hansell. 


The age of a variety of fruit may be said to date 
from the time it is first offered in the trade by the 
nurseryman, though the variety may have been 
cultivated privately forseveral years. The Hansell 


the farm of the late 
J. 8. Hansell, in 
Burlington County, 
N. J. The character 
of the fruit attract- 
ing the attention of 
Mr. H., he propa- 
gated the plant, and 
at the time of his 
death in 1881, had 
about ten acres ‘of 
the variety in culti- 
vation. The Han- 
sell was introduced 
to the pomologists 
ata meeting of fruit 
growers, held upon 
the farm where it 
originated. Parry, 
Collins, Moon, Lov- 
ett and many 
others, well-known 
in small-fruit cul- 
ture, examined the fruiting plants, and the “sense 
of the meeting’ was expressed as to the good 
qualities of the Hansell. J. T. Lovett, of Little 
Silver, N. J., thus sumed up his opinion: ‘“ The 
earliest ripening. The most profitable. Large, 
bright crimson, hardy, prolific, and very firm.” 

To growers of small fruits, a gain of a few days 
only in the earliness of a raspberry, is of great im- 
portance, as it has a marked influence upon the 
market returns. The general testimony shows that 
the Hansell is quite ten days earlier in ripening its 
fruit than the Brandywine, and other leading varie- 
ties, and the fruit brings the highest prices. After 
earliness, the next most important character is 
hardiness ; it is claimed that the Hansell has never 
been injured in summer cr winter. It will be seen 
from the engraving that the Hansell belongs with 
the large varieties, being nearly the size of the pop- 
ular Cuthbert, while its firmness and color, two im- 
portané qualities in a market berry, are commended 
by the commission men. Unlike many new fruits, 
we ere pleased to state that the Hansell has been 
tested by growing it for market, some six years 
or more before the plants were offered for sale. 





A New Curled Kale. 
—_~<>— 

The varieties of non-heading cabbage called 
borecole or kale has never become popular with our 
people ; the two or three varieties sold in the mar- 
kets as “sprouts” and ‘‘German greens’’ are 





bought chiefly by Europeans. The plants are 
hardy, and if sown in early fal] they will make 
their growth and furnish a cutting very early in 
spring. While we do not regard them‘as fine for 
the table as are the Savoy cabbages, they are, after 








they have been frosted, superior to any of the solid 
headed cabbages, being of a fine texture and pleas- 
‘ant flavor. Those who are fond of ‘greens’ will 
find kale to give an early supply with but little 
trouble. The market varieties mentioned above 


are short-stemmed, the leaves forming a tuft close | 
was first discovered in an uncultivated place upon | to the ground. There are other varieties (some 
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THE HANSELL RASPBERRY. 


of them known as Scotch kale,) of various hights, 
from one to two feet or more. 
is one offered this season from France. Its full 
title translates into ‘*‘ Half-Dwarf Green, Extra- 
frizzled Kale.” 


may well be called “extra.” The tall 
varieties are sown at the same time, and 
are treated all through the same as late 
cabbages. The strikingly beautiful 
leaves might be used for garnishing 
large dishes the same as parsley: in- 
deed, the plant would be cultivated as 
an ornament were it not for its associa- 
tions with the kitchen. Several years 
ago some ornamental kales were intro- 
duced in which the leaves were not only 
handsomely cut and curled, but had 
beautiful colors and variegations. While 
none could deny their ornamental char- 
acter, and that they were more showy 
than many “foliage plants,’ they did 
not become popular ; they were regarded 
as out of their place. For the same rea- 
son the beets with richly colored leaves, 
introduced later, failed to be appreciated. 
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A CENTENNIAL CoTTON EXPosITION is 
announced to be held in New Orleans, |; 
La., beginning on the first Monday in //— 
December next and closing in May, 1885. : 
The present year being the centennial ° 
anniversary of the first exportation of 
cotton from this country, it is proposed 
to celebrate it by a ‘‘ World’s Fair.” It 
will, besides cotton, include ‘“ all arts, 
manufactures, and products of the soil 
and mine.’’. This exposition-has the approval of 


Congress, 21d will be under the auspices of the 
National Cotton Planters’ Association and the 
City of New Orleans. 


The sehedule, which shows 
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The latest variety | 
| The Button-bush readily adapts itself to cultiva- 


The leaves, as shown in the en- | 
graving, are crisped and curled to a degree that | 
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a well-considered list, may be had by addressing 
E. A. Burke, Director-General, New Orleans, Lg, 
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| A Handsome Native Shrub.—The Button- 
bush. 


> 

After midsummer the globular white flower. 
heads of the Button-bush are conspicuous jp 
swampy places and on the margins of ponds and 
other still waters. The shrub has a wide range, 
extending from Canada to Florida, and westward 
to Arkansas and Texas. It is six or eight, and 
sometimes ten feet in hight; its usually smooth 
leaves, on short leaf-stalks, are commonly in paits 
on opposite sides of the stem, though they are 
often in threes. The individual flowers are nearly 
half an inch long, tubular, and terminated above 
by four short teeth. The four stamens are attached 
to the inside of the corolla near its mouth, and do 
not extend much if any beyond it, while the style 
of the single pistil is much protruded. The flow- 
ers are gathered in very dense clusters or heads, 
which are remarkably regular in their spherical 
form. The heads are about an inch in diameter, 
though they appear larger on account of the pro- 
truding styles, which also gives the clusters a 
lighter appearance than they would otherwise 
have. The flowers vary from pure white to cream 
color, finally turning brownish, and are in great 
abundance. The botanical name of the shrub is 
Cephalanthus occidentalis; the first, or generie 
name is from the Greek words for head and flower, 
while its specific name indicates that it belongs to 
the western world. Having such a wide range it 
has received other names besides Button-bush ; 
among them Swamp Dogwood, River-bush and 
Crane Willow. We call attention to this na- 
tive shrub as one desirable to use in ornamental 
planting. Some of our most showy shrubs are 
found growing in wet places, and many hesitate to 
transfer them to cultivated grounds, thinking they 
will not endure the change from a swamp to gar- 
den soil. This is a mistaken idea. While planis 
as a rule are injured by removal from a dry soil tou 
wet one, most natives of wet soils not only survive 
a change to a dry location, but many seem to 
like their new conditions and improve under them, 


tion, and is especially desirable on account of its 
blooming in July and August, when few other 
shrubs are in flower. It is propagated by seeds, by 


THE BUTTON-BUSH—FLOWER CLUSTERS AND LEAVES. 


layers and by cuttings, but it is easier to transplant 
thrifty young plants from their wild localities, tak- 
ing care before planting to trim the top to com- 
pensate for the loss of a portion of the roots. 
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What is Cardoon? 
— 

A lady who sees Cardoon in her seed catalogue 
every year, Wishes to know whatit is like, and a 3 
it would be worth her while to try it ?”—Cardoon 
is a very large, thistle-like plant. The first year 
from the seed it makes a tuft of large, handsomely 
divided leaves ; the second year the flower stalk 
appears, and runs up to the hight of six feet, bear- 
ing numerous clusters of blue flowers, resembling 
the heads of a thistle. The leaf-stalks of the first 
year are the edible portion. After the outer leaves 
have madetheir growth, the leaf-stalks are brought 
together and tied to hold them erect, the whole 
cluster is then closely wound, beginning at the bot- 
tom, With a hay or straw rope, to exclude the 








A CARDOON PLANT. 


light, and blanch the leaf-stalks. Blanching is 
sometimes effected by surrounding the plants with 
straw, placed erect around them, and binding it on. 
In our only trial of this method we succeeded in 
blanching Cardoon by surrounding it with very 
heavy brown paper. The engraving shows the ap- 
pearance of a cluster after blanching, ready for the 
kitchen or market. The leaf-stalks are very tender 
and crisp. They are usually stewed and dressed 
with white sauce. Those who like Jerusalam 
Artichokes will probably fancy Cardoon, as 
their flavor is very similar and also with cheese. 


Heavy Manuring in the Garden. 





The garden, though a small patch uponthe farm, 
generally an acre or less, if properly cared for will 
bring more profitable returns than any cultivated 
fields. All the vegetables and small fruits that 
can be consumed in a large family, with a surplus 
for market, can be raised with very Jittle difficulty. 
It will add much to the health and happiness of the 
household to have every appetite satisfled with a 
daily supply of seasonable fruit and vegetables. To 
do this the garden must have abundant manure. 
Though other fields lack, give the garden all it can 
appropriate, for the same reason that the Jersey 
cow or the best milker has all the food she can di- 
gest. The profit is in the surplus feed above what 
Will sustain her normal weight. The garden is to 
supply the finest products to the table ; let the soil 
have all the fertilizers the plants can make use of. 
The profit is in their full feeding. Their qual- 
ity will be better, and the cost at its mini- 
mum. The garden is ordinarily near the barn-yard, 
the pig sty, the hennery, the privy, and the sink 
drain, and should have the first claim upon every 
fertilizer made upon the farm ; and if that is not 





enough add concentrated, fertilizers from abroad. 
It is none too much to fertilize the garden at the 
rate of twenty cords of well-rotted manure to the 
acre. Let every plant, tree and shrub in it have 
enough to eat. Give the garden the first claim 
upon your compost heaps, and when you have 
spread broadcast and plowed in all the manure 
you can afford, do not fail to have a few bags of 
special manures for top-dressing during the grow- 
ing season. Full fed plants are far less likely 
to be hurt by insects than half-starved ones. 
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Everlasting Flowers—Improved. 
pee 

Among the “ Everlasting Flowers ’’ those most 
useful to work in with and brighten up large holi- 
day decorations are the Helichrvsums. Their 
flowers are the largest, and are so easily raised, that 
with a little fore-thought they can be had in abun- 
dance. The species first introduced into our gar- 
dens (from Australia) was Helichrysum bracteatum, 
and was popularly called ‘‘Golden Eternal- 
Flower.’’ This was before the term ‘‘ everlasting” 
was applied to the group of flowers of similar un- 
fading character, and before we had any other color 
than the criginal golden yellow. The name given 
to the genus Helichrysum (from the Greek words for 
sun and gold), was on account of the rich yellow 
color of the flowers of this species. Since then 
various other species have been discovered, and 
there are now anumber of colors besides yellow. 
The original ‘Golden Eternal-Flower” was be- 
tween two and three feet high; while the flowers 
were brilliant, they were not sufficiently numerous 
to conceal the coarse, weedy appearance of the 
plant itself, which on the whole was not ornamen- 
tal in the garden. Of late years cultivators have 
succeeded in obtaining white and other varieties of 
the original, and with the introduction of others, 
and probably by crossing, there are a number of 
garden sorts presenting quite a range of colors and 
shades, including orange, various reds, browns and 
purples, besides some with two colors in the same 
flower. Improvements, quite as important as 
those in color, have been made in the size of the 
flower-heads, and in the stature and habit of the 
plants, so that many of them are desirable plants 
in the border. The engraving represents one of 
the most recent of the improved varieties of ZH. 
bracteatum, called ‘Dwarf Kose,’’ introduced by 
Villmorin of Paris. The flowers are numerous and 
large, standing well above the foliage and of a 
color heretofore lacking. Where it is desired to 
have as many flowers as possible to dry for winter, 
the seeds of the Helichrysums should be started 
in a hot-bed or in the house, and the plants set 
out. when the weather is settled. The flowers 
(properly heads of flowers), should be gathered 
when they first open, dried in the shade, and 
after they are dry, kept from the dust until 
wanted for use. If it is desired to raise seeds, 
leave a few of the earliest flowers upon a plant or 
two. By removing the flowersas they appear, the 
season of blooming may be prolonged until frost. 
A number of other everlastings are given in the 
seed catalogues. We have growing wild two 






THE ‘‘ DWARF ROSE’? HELICHRYSUM. 
plants, which are known as Everlasting. One of 
these, the Pearly Everlasting (Antennaria Marga- 
ritana) if collected early and carefully dried, pre- 
sents the appearance of the French Immortelles. 





The Shape of Vegetables.—The Parsnip. 
—> 

All our vegetabJes of which the root is the edible 
portion are widely different from the same plants 
in their wild state. In the uncultivated beet, pars- 
nip or other root, the plant expends its first year 
from the seed in preparing to produce seed again. 
It forms a tuft of leaves and these are engaged 
all the first season in storing up in the root a sup- 
ply of sugar, starch and other nutritive matters to 
be expended the next year in a rapid growth of 
flower stalks and flowers, and in the nourishment 
and perfecting of seeds. But our root crop plants 
in the wild state have nothing like such roots as 
are seen in the same plants when cultivated. They 
store up, when uncultivated, only just sufficient 
food to meet the wants of the plant the next year. 
For the use of man this tendency to accumulate 
food in the root has been developed, and the plant 





TURNIP-ROOTED PARSNIP, 


taught, so to speak, to provide an excessive 
amount, to meet our wants in the way of food. In 
doing this the plant has been given richer soil than 
it had when wild, and by selecting for seed-bearers 
the roots showing the greatest tendency to ‘en- 
largement, we have produced in our cultivated 
plants roots so enlarged that they would not be 
recognized as belonging to the same plant as it ap- 
pears when wild. It is important to keep up the 
conditions that have produced the present un- 
natural size of roots, and not only to raise seeds 
from plants grown in rich ground, but to select 
roots for seed-bearing that show no tendency to 
degenerate. The two common weeds, the wild 
parsnip and carrot, show the effects of a neglect of 
these precautions, and the reputation of seeds 
raised ty certain growers illustrates the importance 
of observing them. But size is not the only 
advance to be achieved and maintained in our 
edible roots. Shape has much to do with their 
value. A few months ago we noticed the great 
improvement within the past few years in the 
shape of carrots sent to market. Instead of a 
long, spindling end, they taper slowly and _termi- 
nate bluntly. Roots of this kind are more easily 
dug, weigh more to the measured bushel, and are 
more economical in use, whether in the kitchen or 
fed to animals. As a globular form—a sphere— 
contains a greater amount of solid contents than 
any other, the tendency in the improvement of 
various roots is towards this shape. The improved 
ruta-bagas approach a spherical form. Of all the 
roots grown in the garden the parsnip and salsify 
are the most difficult to dig. The parsnip, espe: 
cially, tapers very slowly and has a long, tail-like 
root which goes far down into the soil.. An im- 
provement on the common long parsnip was made 
by Prof. Buckman several years ago... By starting 
with the wild parsnip he produced the variety 
known as “ The Student,’ which tapers -very.rap- 
idly. The French have for some years had a short 
parsnip called the ‘Round,’ ‘and in English 
catalogues ‘ Turnip-rooted,” though it is much 
longer than round. Recently the French seed- 
growers have succeeded in reducing the length still 
more, and in producing a root of the shape shown 
in the engraving. This removes the difficulty of 
digging, and is an improvement over former kinds, 
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Box Window Garden. 


—_~— 

A box easily made, can be so applied to the out- 
side of any window, as to be an ornament, and 
a constant source of pleasure throughout the 
summer, and when frosts come, the box may be 
changed to the inside, and be refurnished, replac- 
ing exhausted plants with others, and be a thing 
of beauty and joy all the winter. Any ordinary 
box, made or bought for a few cents, of inch 
boards, a foot orso in width or depth, and as long 
as the window is wide, can be filled up with little 
work. It is strengthened by screwing upon all the 
inside corners, including the bottom ones, pieces of 
tin cut twoinches wide, and bent at right angles, 
to fit in closely. The bottom rests on the window 
ledge, and is held from slipping off by a hook from 
the underside, closing into a ring fastened into the 
window sill. The outer side of the box is sup- 
ported by a wire or small chain, running from a 
ring in each corner up to rings at the sides of the 
window. Before setting it in place, stain the box 
in imitation of walnut, or ornament with some 
simple distinct pattern, with two colors of paint. 
Brown and white, black and white, or a dull, dark- 
blue and white, are good. Bright red should be 
avoided, or indeed any shade of red, as it will not 
harmonize well with some delicate colored flowers. 
A bright blue can be sometimes used to advantage, 





A WINDOW BOX. 


If some regular pattern of floor oil-cloth is used 
to coverthe box, when seen from a little distance, 
it will appear as if covered with tiles. The box is 
filled with earth, and such plants as make a good 
show either of flower or foliage, planted in it. 
German Ivy and Kenilworth Ivy are good for 
trailing over the edge. Ferns, some kinds of orna- 
mental grass, geraniums, begonias, callas, ver- 
benas, and the small-flowered petunias, are all de- 
sirable. Rose colored and scarlet flowers in the 
same box do not have agood effect. There should 
always be white flowers mixed in with bright col- 
ored ones, and for these sweet alyssum does well. 
An excellent plan is to have some of the plants in 
pots sunk in the earth ; then when the plant goes 
out of bloom, the pot can be removed and another 
set in its place, without disturbing the other 
plants in the box. Mrs. BUSYHAND. 





Home-Made Easel With Paper Rack. 
yoda 


There was one corner of our sitting-room for 
which there appeared no appropriate article of fur- 
niture. Neither table nor chair fitted it. One of the 
girls suggested an easel, and one of the boys set to 
work at once to carry out the idea. In a few days 
the corner was filled with a pretty home-made 
easel, on which was placed an attractive engraving. 
Later an ornamental pocket was added, below the 
cross-piece on which the picture rested, for the re- 
ception of newspapers, pamphlets, or music. The 
easel can be made of pine, and stained either 
black or walnut brown, then oiled or varnished. 





Or it may be made of ash, or maple, or other light 





wood, and be as simple or elaborate as one’s taste 
may suggest. The pocket can be made and used 
independent of the easel, and attached to it by 
screws, or tied on with brighi-colored ribbons. 





A Word on Cooking. 
a 

To say that the happiness of home depends in a 
great degree upon the cooking, would seem at first 
to be considering it from a very low standpoint. 
Yet it is true, and it is also true that in the major- 
ity of well-to-do homes this responsibility so im- 
portant in its consequences is given over to an ig- 
norant, careless and incompetent class. To con- 
sult one of this class, in a case of severe illness, 
would be considered the extreme of foolishness ; 
but not only the health of the body, but of the 
mind, and morals even, has its foundation in the 
food which sustains life. Cooking needs an intel- 
ligent, cultivated mind to guide the hands quite as 
much as painting and music. It is one thing to 
prepare food so carefully that it shall look inviting 
and be nourishing and digestible ; quite another to 
mix a few ingredients, place them in the oven, or 
over the stove, which is either too hot or too cold 
oftentimes, without any interest as to the result. 
Take one or two common dishes as cooked by or- 
dinary servants, and compare them with what they 
should be; for instance that much abused dish, 
‘*hash.”” No wonder, as it is brought to the ta- 
ble too often. The odds and ends of meat, left 
over from many meals, are picked up; some are 
fresh and some dry, some with tough gristle on, 
and all chopped together with potatoes (the last 
perhaps just cooked and hot, which spoils all 
hashes). It is put into a cold spider, with fat of 
some kind, and moistened with water, sometimes 
too much and sometimes too little. When hot itis 
sent to the table. The real, appetizing hash is 
something very different and a nice breakfast dish. 
Water in which meat of any kind has been boiled 
should be set away to cool, the fat removed and the 
broth saved for soups, stews and hashes. Ail gra- 
vies should be saved and treated in the same way, 
and no fat at all left inthem. A jar of ‘‘ Extract 
of Beef’’ should be in every house, and if there is 
neither of the above on hand, a quarter of a tea- 
spoonful of the extract in a half cup of hot water 
will moisten and flavor the hash, and add very 
much to its richness. More should be used if the 
quantity of hash needed is large. Corned beef is 
always best, but the hash is good when made of 
cold roast beef, mutton, or fowls. A roast beef 
bone will often have on it meat enough for hash, 
when there is not enough for the table in any other 
form. It should be boiled in a very little water 
(and the water saved to moisten it) until the meat 
loosens from the bones ; then chopped with twice 
the amount of cold boiled potatoes, seasoned with 
salt and pepper and moistened before putting on 
the fire. The spider with a little butter or beef- 
dripping in it, should be boiling hot, the hash put 
on and covered until a light brown crust has form- 
ed; then turned over on the platter and served. 
The writer once engaged a so-called ‘ profes- 
sional cook.’”’ Shecame at night and was asked to 
make an omelet for breakfast. It came to the ta- 
ble cold, and “flat as a pancake,” and of course 
was hard and indigestible. Why? It was over- 
cooked and also cooked before it should have been, 
for an omelette should be served the moment it is 
off the fire. Eggs, always cook some after re- 
moval from the stove, and should therefore be 
taken up before they are fully set. An omelet 
should have the yolks and whites of the eggs well 
beaten separately, with a spoonful of milk to each 
egg added, with salt and pepper to season, and just 
before placing ina very hot spider, which should 











have a small piece of butter in it, the whites of the | 


eggs should be added to the yolks and milk. They 
ought not to be beaten in, but dipped through and 
through the yolks, ete., then poured into the spider, 
the part which thickens around the edge lifted 
back to the center in a heap and taken up just be- 
fore it is all set. If the butter was hot enough it 
will be a delicate brown when turned over upon the 
plate for the table, ETHEL STONE, 


Table Decorations, 
Re 

Flcral decoration for the table is now attracting 
a greit deal of attention, and florists are exercising 
their wits to devise something new and beautiful 
to ornament the “festive board.” At a recent 
Horticultural Exhibition in New York large prizes 
were awarced for the best designs of this kind, 
The craze is sometimes carried to excess, but in 
moderation nothing gives more an air of refinement 
to a neatly spread table than a few gaily tinted, 
but not too highly perfumed flowers, as strong 
odors affect some people very unpleasantly, es- 
pecially feeble persons, and may completely destroy 
the pleasure of a meal in other respects perfect, 

For Junch parties, and ordinary occasions, low 
vases, or triangular-shaped flower dishes of spark- 








Fig. 1.—DISHES ARRANGED FOR A CENTER PIECE. 


ling cut glass, filled with rosebuds, carnations, and 
violets, set here and there on the table, are exceed- 
ingly pretty, and are preferred by many to taller 
ones, as they less obstruct the view across the 
board. But for a large dinner-party, a center-piece 
of fruit and flowers seem necessary. If expense is 
not considered, a handsome épergne or crystal 
rose-glass like a large bowl, resting on a circular 
plate-glass mirror, and filled with fragrant blos- 
soms, is always beautiful ; but if neither of these 
is convenient, an excellent device may be easily 
arranged with articles to be found in every kouse. 
Take a large platter, round or oval, and set an in- 
verted saucer upon it. On this place a glass fruit- 
dish, and into this two goblets with their feet firm- 
ly bound together with ribbon, the lower one being 
inverted, and the upper standing upright. If pre- 
ferred a tal} slender glass vase may be used in place 
of the upper goblet. This forms an extempore 





Fig. 2,—CENTER PIECE PARILY FILLED, 


round the edge of the platter, slipping the stems 
under the edge of the saucer to keep them in 
place. Heap the plate with fruit, mingling a few 
flowers, for color. Over the edge of the high dish 
hang ferns, ivy, or smilax, to trail gracefully down, 
and fill in with grapes, or any other fruit Fill the 
upper goblet with water, and set it in a bouquet, 
from which droops smilax, or some other creeper 
to conceal the glasses. You will thus have & 
graceful and charming decoration for the table. 

In cold weather, when flowers are exhorbitantly 
high, and in some places not to be obtained at all, 
fruit and berries alone can be used. Bright red 
and yellow apples, and a few grapes, mixed #ith 
wild berries and grasses gathered from the fields, 
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as bitter-sweet, burning-bush, mountain ash ber- 
ries, and sweet berries, the blue berries of the Vir- 
ginia creeper, all work in effectively and form very 
pretty ornaments.—A growing plant, particularly 
if in bloom, looks very well ona dining table, if 
planted in a decorated China or Japanese flower- 
pot.—Small bouquets of choice flowers are fre- 
quently provided for the guests, either placed in 
tiny bouquet-holders, or laid beside each plate. 
For ladies, the button-hole bouquet is perfect, com- 
posed of several flowers tastefully arranged, while 
each gentleman has a button-hole flower, which 
differs from the bouquet in being simply a single 
blossom, like a rose-bud, or tuberose, with a sweet 
scented leaf for a background. The stems of the 
flowers should be covered with damp cotton and 
wrapped in tin foil. Two or three violets and a 
rose geranium leaf are dropped in the finger-bowls 
to perfume the water, and be rubbed gently 


through the fingers. 8. A. C. 
ett 
Dead-Fall for Mice and Rats. 
= oa — 


Mr. W. H. Banks, Durham, Iowa, sends us a 
sketch of a very simple contrivance, which he has 
found quite effective. The board p, or plank if for 


rats, is held up at one end by two sticks arranged 





A DEAD-FALL TRAP. 


as in the engraving. A thread s, tied to v runs 
loosely through a little staple at 7; at bit is tied into 
_a bit of pork rind or other bait, and another bit of 
thread tied to the other end of the bait is held fast 
at ¢ by a carpet tack. On nibbling through the 
bait the string is released, letting the plank fall 
upon the victim. The same thread will answer for 
setting the trap several times. Use common linen 
shoe thread, or a little stronger thread for rats. 
There is so little apparatus seen, and the whole so 
open, that the wily rat seldom suspects danger. 


te 


Box Clothes-Hamper. 
> 

Large covered willow baskets, called hampers, 
for holding soiled clothes can be bought, but a box 
for the same purpose can be made at home at a 
very trifling expense. Any box of light wood, 
sixteen by twenty inches, three feet high, isa good 
size. Paint it a light gray or white inside, and care- 
fully remove any projecting splinters that might 
catch the clothes. Stain the outside in any desired 
patterns, varnish afterward. The light portions 
are the original wood, and the dark stained brown. 
Fora good staining fluid mix burnt umber with 
boiling vinegar, a small quantity at first, so that 
more vinegar or umber can be added until a desired 
shade is obtained, to be ascertained by testing the 
fluid on a small piece of wood.—The patterns can 
be drawn on the wood and the staining fluid ap- 
plied with a brush like paint; or, an easier way is 
to paste, over all the wood to remain its natural 
color, strips of paper cut with exact edges, and 
then brush the staining fluid over the spaces left. 
The paper is easily removed by moistening it with 
alittle water. After the stain is dry varnish the 
whole box. Fasten a strip of plain or figured 
chintz around the top with brass-headed tacks; 
finish it with a string to draw it close.—Another 
method is to cover any box of suitable frame and 
size with chintz or calico, tacked on, or even past- 
ed. In all cases attach a couple of handles on op- 
posite sides, a fourth of the way or so below the 
top. These may be cheap, metal drop handles, ob- 
tainable at any hardware store ; or of strong tick- 
ing or other cloth covered with the same material 
as the box; or be cut out of wood and stained, 
projecting only enough from the hamper: to admit 
the fingers behind them. WESTERN HOUSEKEEPER, 





Hints About Making Rag Carpets. 


Mrs. May Stuart Smith, of the University of Vir- 
ginia, sends us the following: Making rag carpets 
is one of the things that should not be, and doubt- 
less will not be relegated to a place among the lost 
arts. Such carpets supply to many families com- 
fort that would be unattainable otherwise. If the 
housewife is too busy to make them herself, there 
are always poor unhandy women without capacity 
for higher service, who are very glad to rip, cut 
and tack pieces together for the smallest remunera- 
tion, and at ten cents a pound they can earn some 
part of their scanty livelihood and are glad to do it, 
and we are pleased to give them the work. Such 
carpets turn to useful account many a fragment 
which would otherwise be thrown away, old furni- 
ture covers, garments, etc., without strength 
enough for any other good purpose. Cotton, 
woollen or silk, come into play equally well, if they 
are barely strong enough to be cut and wound into 
balls. Half an inch wide is the general rule, a little 
wider if rotten or very thin, and narrower for thick 
woollen stuff. The narrower they are cut, the 
further they will go in making length, of course at 
the expense of thickness. A pound of rags to the 
yard is the general calculation, though one of the 
nicest carpets I have seen, was a yard and three- 
quarters to the pound. For warp, bale cotton No. 
6, containing thirty hanks to the bunch, is best, 
though No. 7 will answer and goes further. The 
weaver’s allowance is two hanks to the yard for 
nearly yard wide carpet, but two hanks should 
be allowed for cross threads. Two bunches of No. 
6 will therefore make twenty-eight yards of woven 
carpet, and of No. 7, forty-four yards. Warp doub- 
led and not twisted, will be found to wear best. 

Here is an important point for the inexperienced, 
In weaving, have a shuttle filled with the warp cot- 
ton and weave in two threads between the strip 
of rags. It will greatly strengthen the carpet, and 
if the warp is of fresh strong cotton, the carpet 
will wear until you are perhaps tired of it, or rich 
enough to buy amore costly one. I doubt, how- 
ever, Whether any other carpet ever gives you so 
much real pleasure as the rag one which was the 
result of your own contrivance and patience. 

To color the warp, divide it into two equal por- 
tions, and with a twenty-five cent package of log- 
wood, dye half black, using as a mordant a little 
copperas and bluestone. Dye the other half with 
copperas, afterwards washed out with weak lye. 
Have it put on the loom in stripes not over four 
inches wide ; check it with the filling as tastefully 
and systematically as possible to form exact squares 
with the warpstripes. All the old flannel and white 
pieces may be put together and dyed to make the 
carpet brighter. A simple way of dyeing beautiful 
red colors is to get fifteen cents worth of red ani- 
line from the drug store, tie it in a thin muslin bag, 
soak it in cold water to be afterwards added to a 
a large kettle of hot boiling water in which a ta- 
blespoonful of alum is dissolved. Wet the pieces 
well and dye as much as your kettle will conven- 
iently hold. This dye will keep and may be used 
more than once. 
dissolved in a little alcohol, and then used the same 
as the red. In the country, walnut bark and the 
nut shells, red oak, pine and walnut bark, or su- 
mac berries, are used, in each case dipping the 
fabrics in lye afterwards to set the coloring matter. 
Another style of carpet is said to look very well, 
and is certainly easier to manage, viz.: have no 
design or stripe or check, but with the warp dyed 
any good serviceable color, weave in the pieces of 
all colors sewed together in such a way as to diver- 
sify them as much as possible. This has an effect 
somewhat similar to what is seen in chéne goods. 


_ 
To Catch Window Drip 


As long as it is colder outside than inside the 
house, moisture will, condense on the glass, and 
frequently run down, staining paper etc. Mr. Benj. 
F. Gore, Dewitt, Iowa, sends us a sketch of a device 
which has been effective with him. A strip of gal- 
yanized iron or of zinc, three inches wide, as long as 


Green and blue aniline are first . 





the window-sill, has one edge turned at a right- 
angle to set under the frout edge of the sill, to 
which it is clamped firmly at each end, by a semi- 
circular loop of oval half-inch iron. The outer 
edge of the metal strip is bent downward and 
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A CATCH FOR WINDOW DRIP. 


round as a small gutter, one end a little lower than 
the other, to cause the water to run off, when it is 
caught in an oyster can, suspended on a screw, 


Care of the Teeth, 
—<>__ 

While it isa fact that good and bad teeth are 
largely inherited,yet good ones may soon be injured 
by neglect. Not only as a matter of health should 
the teeth be preserved as far as possible, but for 
appearances, Nothing more detracts from the come- 
liness of a young man or woman, than the display 
of teeth yellow and black from neglect ; the better 
looking the person, the more glaring is this blem- 
ish. Parents are often greatly to blame in this re- 
spect. As soon as a child gets its permanent teeth 
he or she should be taught to use a tooth brush, 
with water, at least once. a day. .This would often 
save the child from much mortification and per- 
haps misery in after life. The use of a tooth brush 
not too stiff, with water simply, morning and night, 
is all that most teeth require. If tartar coliects in 
spite of this, the use of Castile soap (the white is 
preferable) upon the brush will generally answer, 
If something more is needed to keep the teeth 
clean, prepared chalk is one of the safest tooth 
powders. Avoid all tooth powders that are at all 
gritty. Some contain powdered pumice stone, 
which will remove both the tartar and enamel. In. 
using the brush, it is equally as important to apply 
it to the back-side of. the teeth as to the front, 
and instead of only moving it across the teeth, a 
part of the brushing should be from the gums up- 
ward and downward, to remove any particles that 
have lodged between them. Never use a metallic 
tooth-pick ; a sliver of wood is preferable even to 
the quill so commonly used. Whenever decay is - 
noticed in the teeth, go to the dentist at once. 
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Toe and Heel Boot-Jack. 
RATS Ht 
Mr. Wilbur 8. Sparks sends us a sketch of a Boot- 
Jack to hold the toe as well as the heel, and de- 
scribes it essentially thus: Material, inch boards 














AN IMPROVED BOOT-JAOK. 
of hard-wood; end blocks thicker. 


Top, ten by 
twenty inches. Right end block, two inches deep ; 
left end, four inches; side pieces sloping to fit. 
Six inches and eleven inches from left or toe end 
cut square in seven inches deep. Split out the 
five by seven inch pieces, and cut heel triangle four 
inches deep and four inches wide at widest end. 
Smooth off all sharp edges. If you haye a scroll 
or other narrow saw the cutting may be made with 
round corners.—To the above we have indicated 
by dotted lines where a little shelf, a, may be placed 
for a blacking brush, not high enough to obstruct 
the boot toe; and at 6 a place may be made for 
holding a small blacking-box. 
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How Tommy Celebrated the First of April. 


BY AGNES (CARR) SAGE. 


> 

“Tt’s April Fool’s day, hurrah !’’ shouted Tom- 
Ay Bangs, springing up in bed, and turning a dou- 
ble sumersault over the footboard, endangering his 
spinal column—uoless, as Aunt Selena declares, it 
was made of India-rubber. But, like many anoth- 
er boy, Tommy seemed to have as many lives as a 
eat, and now landed on his feet, and proceeded to 
put on his clothes, with a jig or pigeon-wing be- 
tween each garment, for he was as fond of gym- 
nastics as jokes. The first of April was a perfect 
gala day to him, as it gave an implied license to 
play all kinds of prauks, and to-day he expected to 
have ‘ a jolly time,” as he expressed it. The day 
was tv end up with a party at Carrie Shaffer’s in 
the evening, at which, as the merry little hostess 
had confided to him over a lump of taffy, there 
was to be the funniest April Fool supper, with 
everything a sham, from the cake and candies filled 
with cotton and pepper to the molasses and water 
lemonade. 

“But wilf there be nothing at all good to eat ?” 
Tommy had asked in some dismay.—“ Oh, yes,” 
replied Carrie ; ‘‘ mother will be sure to have plen- 
ty of goodies, to come on, after we have had all the 
fun we can out of the first course, but you must be 
sure and not tell a soul, Tommy, or it will spoil the 
whole thing.”—Master Bangs vowed that wild 
beasts should not drag the secret from him. 

So with these pleasing anticipations filling his 
mind, Tommy, having danced into his jacket and 
brushed his carrot-colored locks until they stood 
up like a halo about his comical little freckled face, 
slid down the banister and commenced the day’s 
campaign by slyly exchanging the contents of the 
sugar-bowl and salt-cellar, emptying Aunt Selena’s 
snuff-box into the tea-pot; and setting all the 
clocks ahead of time. Soon after he called to Di- 
nah, the cook, that it was quarter to eight, and 
Miss Bangs would be dowu in five minutes. He 
laughed until tears came, to see how she flew 
around like a fussy black hen to hurry breakfast 
on the table.—‘‘ Why, Dinah, what makes you so 
early this morning ?’’ asked Aunt Selena; descend- 
ing the stairs at the sound of the bell, and holding 
up her watch, the. hands of which pointed to ten 
minutes past seven.—‘‘ Lor sakes, Missus, I frought 
it was dret’ful late, and been spinnin’ round hyere 
like a chicken wid it’s head off. 1 bleve dem 
clocks is all bewitched I does; for shore as you 
live honey; dey’s all a strikin’ eight dis bressed 
minute.” —“ Guess April Fool has been meddling 
with them,’ said Tommy, preparing to attack a 
plate of hot muffins.—‘‘ Ora Tom Fool, which is 
much the same thing,’ remarked Aunt Selena 
dryly, while Dinah as she went off to the kitchen 
to steep some more oolong, muttered, “Dat ere 
boy am de berry biggest imp dis side o’ Dixie, an’ 
I spect he will come to some dret’ful end, shore !’” 

“There, Thomas, is a ham sandwich and a po- 
tato turnover for your lunch,” said Aunt Selena, 
handing the lad a neat package, as he was about 
starting for school ; “and I do beg that you will 
not go near Robinson’s livery stable any more. I 
don’t like the language you hear there, and besides 
you are so venturesome; one of the horses will 
surely kick you, and perhaps injure you for life. 
That black mare of his is very skittish and un- 
manageable.””—“‘ Gentle as a lamb, womer don’t 
know nothing about horses,” grumbled Tommy 
ungrammatically, as he pocketed his lunch, and 
set off on arun for the schoolhouse. “I-am sick 
and tired of bread and ham, and potato pie, ‘Pore 











trash,’ as Dinah says, anyway.’’—But when, after 
a morning of rather more bent pins, and paper 
streamers, than pot-hooks and fractions, he dis- 
covered that his sandwich was made of turkey and 
his turnover of the nicest mince meat, and learned 
that Aunt Selena could April fool as well as her 
nephew ; although in a much kinder and more 
satisfactory manner.—‘‘ She’s a brick, if she does 
think a fellow is always going to break to pieces, 
or be kicked over the moon,”’ soliloquised Tommy. 
But in spite of his gratitude, when school was out, 
he could not keep away from Robinson’s stable, 


for he thought ‘ the black mare is off in the coun- | 
try to-day, so there can be no danger, and I’m in | 


for the best trick yet, if only Billy the hostler will 
help me.’’—So, with his chum, Dick, and his seat- 
mate, Harry, early in the afternoon he entered the 
barn where three men were polishing the harness 
and washing down the handsome carriages. 


““Here comes Tom, Dick and Harry,”’ remarked | 


one; ‘well boys, what’s up?’—‘“Oh! such a 
lark !’? said Dick. ‘‘ Tom is going to fool his old 


aunt, so she won’t get over it for a week.’’—“ But 
we want your help, Billy,’”’ said Tom, while Harry 




















-...Oh! art stopped short 

At the cultivated court 

Of the Empress Josephine,” 
warbled Dick. ‘But I declare, Bill, you seem to 
be ruining it.”—‘ Don’t I look frightful?” ey. 
claimed Tom. ‘ But Aunt Selena’s hair won't 


‘turn white in a single night,’ for it’s that already, 
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So come on boys; anything for sport.”—And Aunt 
Selena fulfilled the little scapegrace’s greatest ex- 
pections, for she came rushing from the house ag 
they entered the gate, screaming, ‘‘O! my boy! 
my boy! It is just what I feared! He has been 
kicked by the black mare.”—‘“‘ Yes mum,” said 
Dick, “‘he was quite insersible when we picked 
him up, but seems to be a coming around now,”— 
“‘I am so faint, I shall die; I know I shall,” 
groaned Tom, feebly, while his companions shook 
with inward convulsions, which, however, they 
hoped Miss Bangs would attribute to fright.— 
“ Bring him right in here,” said Aunt Selena, open- 
ing the door of the sitting-room, “and Dinah run 
for the camphor and arnica.”’—‘‘ O! my head! my 
eye !”? moaned Tom, writhing as though in agony; 
at which Dick and Harry were so overcome with 
emotion they stuffed their handkerchiefs in their 
mouths and beat a hasty retreat, leaving their 
friend to the tender mercies of Aunt Selena and 
Dinah, who bore him off upstairs, and declared he 
must be undressed and put right to bed.—Tom now 
began to think the joke had gone far enough, and 
jumped up with a hearty laugh, exclaiming, 
“ Don’t be frightgned, aunty, it was all an April 
fool.”—*‘ An April fool, indeed !’’ cried Aunt Se- 
lena, “‘ with his head all cut in this way! Why! 
the blow may affect his brain !’”,—‘“‘ No, Billy, the 
stable-man, painted it for fun. See, it will all wash 
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CARRYING A JOKE TOO FAR. 


Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist, 


produced from his pocket several cakes of black, 
blue, and red paint.—‘'So you want to make Miss 
Bangs think you were kicked by black Sal,’’ said 
Billy, when the boys had explained: ‘‘ That would 
be a sell ;I never set up for an artist afore, but I'll 
do the best I can for you,” and mounting Tommy 
into the rung of a tall ladder, and watched by the 
admiring and critical company, Billy proceeded to 
surround the lad’s left eye with circles of black and 
blue, and to adorn his forehead with a long gash, 
and drops of scarlet paint to represent blood.— 
“There,’’ said Billy as he finished and stepped back 
to survey his work. ‘*‘Now that’s what I call ar- 
tistic :”’ and he brought a bit of broken looking- 
glass for Tom to view the disfigurement, 








off,” cried Tom.—“Oh, he’s quite delirious! 
quite!” said aunt.—“‘ Crazy as a loon !’’ ejaculaied 
Dinah, with a roll of her. white eyes.—And in spite 
of the boy’s protestations the two women popped 
him into bed, bound up his head in vinegar and 
brown paper, and applied mustard to his feet, to 
draw down the inflammation, while his tears and 
prayers—for he now began to be thoroughly fright 
ened—only met with, ‘‘See how frantic he is get- 
ting. I only hope it won’t result in a brain fever. 
Poor boy, how he must suffer! We must call 
in Dr. Emerson if he is not better soon.” | 
The guests at Carrie Shaffer’e that evening 
watched long and eagerly for Tommy Bangs.— 
“* Hope bis head didn’t ache so hard as to keep him 
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at home,” laughed Dick ; and at length Harry vol- 
unteered to run around a see what was the mat- 
ter.—He returned with his face as broad as a full 
moon, and between bursts of merriment chuckled 
out, “I guess Tommy has been caught in his own 
trap this time, for his aunt just told me he was very 
jl indeed, in bed, and she should’nt think of al- 
lowing him to go out after receiving such a blow.”’ 
—Poor Tommy, meanwhile, was repenting his fool- 
jshnces and watering his pillow with great briny 
tears, and when, at ten o’clock, Aunt Selena came 
in to inquire how he felt, he threw his arms about 
her neck, begged her pardon for his disobedience, 
and promised never to play such a practical joke 
again. Need I say that Aunt Selena kissed the for- 
Jorn little culprit and granted full forgiveness.— 
“But was it for a punishment,’’ asked Tommy, 
“that you pretended not to believe me, and plas- 
tered me up in this style ?”’—“‘ Partly, my dear,” 
replied his aunt, with a sly twinklein her eye, ‘‘ and 
also as our April foo].’”,-—The next day, Tom, look- 
ing very sheepish, said to Dick and Harry that 
“it wasn’t easy to catch old birds with chaff.” 
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lines worth a careful reading by old and young. 


The Doctor's Talks. 
pe olen 


THE HATCHING OF EGGS. 

This is one of the interesting things that come 
with spring. The awakening of life, in what appears 
to have no life at all, is wonderful to trace, but it is 
difficult to observe, and somewhat expensive, es- 
pecially if spring chickens are marketed. Still 
something that takes place within the egg, can be 
shown by engravings, as we shall see presently. 
Almost as wonderful as the coming of a chick 
from the egg, is that of the coming of a plant from 
the seed. I say ‘‘almost,”’ because in many seeds 
you can see a very tiny plant—the beginning of 
one, while an egg gives no hint that a chick would 
come out of it. In spring you will find much to 
interest you in watching the sprouting seeds, and 

ALSO LEARN MUCH ABOUT PLANTS, 
by observing the different young seedlings and how 
they appear. When we think of it, what a won- 
derful thing is a seed! Dry, apparently dead, it 
may remain lifeless for years, yet treat it properly, 
give it air, moisture and heat, and in time there 
will appear a green, living plant! There is noth- 
ing inthe wonder books to equal it. In observing 
the different ways in which plants appear from the 
seeds, you can take up some where the seeds are 








too thick, or yuu can sow seeds in a box. Oteiive 
how different the little pea is, from its relative the 
bean. How different the corn from the pumpkin, 
often planted withit. Also notice, when very small 
seeds are sown thickly and too deeply, what a 
weight of soil the tiny plants will break through 
and often lift, in order to make their way above 
the surface. But all of the awakening of plant- 
life in the spring, is not to be noticed in seeds. 
OBSERVE THE BUDS ON THE TREES ANI SHRUBS. 


How lifeless they seemed all winter. Now, as 
soon as the warmer days come, they show that they 
are alive. See how they swell, and svon after 
throw off the blankets that covered them in their 
winter’s sleep, and the plant that was within. them 
rapidly pushes forth, or it may be a bouquet of 
flowers appears in full beauty. The shoot that 
comes from most buds is really a young plant, but 
growing on a branch instead of in the soil. Notice 
the different kinds of bud-scales, as the blankets 
that covered them are called; see how some of 
these are covered with varnish to keep out the wa- 
ter, and how in some buds a kind of cotton or wool 
was packed around the little plant to keep it warm. 
Many other things about the spring life of plants 
will reward close observation. 

‘* KUT-KUT-KER-DA-A-R-KUT.”” 
from the poultry yard, tells that there is a spring 
awakening there also. The laying of eggs and the 
hatching of them is well known by every boy and 
girl, to be the spring occupation of the hens. But 
poor Biddy is likely to be reduced to a mere layer 
of eggs. She will be deprived of her three weeks 
of leisure in which she could sit and do nothing 
but meditate upon the probable number of chicks 
she would bring off, and be deprived of the pleas- 
ures and troubles belonging to her as a mother. 
THK INCUBATOR OR ARTIFICIAL HATCHER, 


has done this. Artificial hatching has long been 
practised, but of late, ‘‘ brooders,’’ or “‘ artificial 
mothers,’’ have come into use. These are heated 
by hot-water tanks of galvanized iron, and so use- 
ful are they, that one of my friends who hatches 
his chicks under the hens, as soon as they are ready 
to leave the nest, takes them from the care of their 
real mother, and places them under this galvanized 
iron hen, and finds that they are brought up with 
much less loss, than by a fussy old hen. Last 
spring, Iamused myself by 
PLAYING THE OLD HEN. 
That is, I ran an fneubator, and hatched out several 
broods. I did this in order that I might learn the 
difficulties in hatching by artificial means. But be- 
fore I talk about the hatching of chicks, Jet me say 
that you will find it less difficult, and nearly as in- 
teresting, to watch the hatching in eggs of another 
kind—those of the frog or toad. Inshallow ponds 
and puddles, you will readily find in early spring 
frog’s spawn, or as it is often called, frog’s spittle. 
This is at first in threads, and afterwards in a mass 
—a clear jelly-like substance, with dark spots all 
through it, which is the eggs of frogs or toads, for 
they can not be told apart. If you can find some 
of the threads or strings, prefer that to the mass, 
but take home a little, a spoonful of either, and 
place it it in a dish of rain or river water. If you 
have the American Agriculturist microscope, or a 
magnifier of any kind, you can see what changes 
take place in the eggs, better than without this 
help. The mass is a great number of transparent 
eggs, surrounded bya clear jelly-like substance. 
The dark spots are the yolks of the eggs, and these 
are the parts to be observed. Keep the dish, 
either a suucer or something deeper, in a warm 
room,and as the water evaporates add more. If you 
have a microscope, take out an egg or two each 
day, and examine what takes placein it. You will 
find that the yolk divides up, first into two parts, 
then into four, which change their form and size ; 
after a while you can see an imperfect form, some- 
thing like a tadpole, but all head and little tail. 
This will increase in size, and eyes will in time ap- 
pear. Some morning you will find in your dish, 
SOME LITTLE SWIMMING THINGS, 


which do not look at all like tadpoles, for they are 
long and narrow, and have some curious things on 





each side of their heads. But they really are 
newly hatched tadpoles, and the appendages of. the 
head are gills. Very few persons know that fora 
short time after hatching the tadpole has gills, 
and breathes water like a fish. It soon loses the 





. 


Fig. 1—sECTION OF EGG, BEGINNING OF CHIOK. 
gills, and ever after breathes air, and must from 
time to time come to the surface for it. The tad- 
poles will coutinue to grow, and if you wish to 
watch their final changes, in which they lose their 
tails, and gain their legs, you must keep themina 
large vessel of water. If there isa pool near by, 
you may see these last changes in “ wild” tadpoles. 

THE HATCHING OF CHICKS. 


An incubator, if one can spare the eggs, will 
allow the progress of hatching to be watched from 
day to day. An incubator should be so contrived 
that the temperature can be kept steadily at one 
hundred and two degrees, and the eggs must have 
the needed air and moisture. If this heat, and 
air and moisture are provided, the eggs will have 
all that the old hen can give them. After the eggs 
have been in the incubator, or under the hen,. for 
four or five days, it can be told whether they are 
good or bad, and whether they will hatch or not. 
If any egg is held up to the light, or better still, if 
an “‘ Egg-tester’’ (an affair to allow the eggs to be 
held up before a candle) is used, and it is perfectly 
clear, that egg will not hatch. If, on the other 
hand, a dark spot is seen in the egg, it shows that 
a chick has been begun. When the contents of a 
fresh egg are turned out into a saucer you know 
that there are two distinct parts, the yolk, which 
is opaque and yellow, and the white, which is 
transparent. If you look carefully at the yolk you 





Fig. 
will see a lighter place on it; as the scientific name 
forth is place is a hard one,we will call it “‘the spot.’ 


2.—EGG WITH CHICK FARTHER DEVELOPED. 


THE FIRST SIGNS OF LIFE APPEAR 


at this spot. When the eggs have been in the in- 
cubator a few days, an artery or two, with blood 
rushing though it, may be seen, and after awhile a 
whole network of arteries will appear at the spot, 
asin figure 1. Some days after the circulation of 
blood is seen, the beginning of what will become 
the chick can be made out. It does not (figure 2) 
look much like a chick at first, but it will take its 
proper shape in time. A sort of membrane in 
which the blood vessels first appeared, is spread 
out over this tiny chick and helps nourish it. The 
chick has hanging to its lower side a bag, filled 
with what was a part of the yolk. But we must 
now leave this chick to grow, and talk more about 
this matter at another time. THE Doctor. 


































The Young Musician. 


“Tu whit ! tu whit! tu whee ! Chick-a-dee-dee ! 
Bobolink! bobolink! spink spank, spink !’’ and 
then such a burst of melody, one would have 


thought a whole aviary of song birds had been let 
loose in farmer Milkweed’s orchard. 


or the brown sparrow flying home with a worm in 
her beak! No, indeed; ’tis a rarer songster than 
either of these—a veritable human mocking-bird 
—no other than little Patsy French perched on the 
limb of an old apple-tree ; his straw hat pushed 


Where did it 
come from? Not from that saucy robin, surely ; 





The squeaky little iron instrument has wonderful 
charms for him, and ‘Like it ?’’ asks the player, 
twanging out ‘‘ Yankee Doodle.’’—‘ Stunning,”’ 
is the terse reply. ‘‘’Tain’t good for much, but 
yer can haveit, if yer choose.”’—If a gold mine had 
suddenly opened at Patsy’s feet he could not have 
felt more astonished, or more richly endowed than 
at this gift, and could scarcely stammer his thanks. 
What cared he for the scolding he received for loi- 


could creep up in the hay-mow, and there, in the 
gathering twilight, practice upon his new treasure. 
That was but the first of many a concert in the old 
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MUSIC IN THE HAY LOFT. 
Drawn (by W. M. Cary) and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


back from his sun-burned face, piping forth sweet 
notes in imitation of the wild birds, that the little 
feathered creatures come fluttering round, taking 
him forone of theirown. But a gruff bass breaks 
in upon the liquid treble among the apple-blossoms 
as Farmer Milkweed shouts, “ Pat-sy, Pat-sy, 
where are you, you young rascal!” and as the 
bound boy slides down from his hiding-place, ‘‘ Be 
off to the store, and bring me a penny worth of 
nails, in three shakes of a lamb’s tail, or I’ll make 
yer sing a different tune from that.”—*‘ Yis, sur !”’ 
and briskly the bare feet patter down the dusty road. 

At the store door he encountered a lad of his 
own age, who, leaning against a post, is twanging 





away on ajew’s-harp, Patsy comes to a standstill, 





loft.. There Patsy might be found, actually draw- 
ing melody from the second-hand jew’s-harp, 
breathing forth ‘Robin Adair,’? ‘I Want to be 
an Angel,”? and ‘‘Home, Sweet Home,” his only 
audience the swallows that flitted among the rafters, 
the brown hen, the comfortable pigeons, and the 
tiny mice, often rising upon their hind-legs as 
though about to take the first steps ina minuet. 

Then Patsy was happy, in spite of his orphan lot, 
and hard task-master, while his musical soul over- 
flowed with joy and rapture. A shower one day 
drove a stranger to take refuge in Farmer Milk- 
weed’s barn. He heard the weird strains, stole 
softly up the steps, and caught a glimpse of the 


brown-eyed ‘“ cherub who sat up aloft,” He was | 
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tering, or being sent supperless to bed, when he | 








a professor in a Conservatory of Music, and wa 
touched by the young player. An interview was 
held with the farmer, and he finally carried Patsy 
off to his ‘‘ castle of delight.’’ Years rolled away, 
but often as a famed musician, he sees again his first 
audience, the swallows, doves, and mice, listening 
to the jew’s-harp in Farmer Milkweed’s old hay-loft, 
Se ee 


Our Tame Crow. 
> 

A man found a nest of four young ones and was 
about to destroy them, for though crows on the 
whole do more good than harm to the farmer, the 
visible concentrated injury done in a single corn 
field leayes a strong prejudice against them. But 
at the request of neighbors in a village near, 
these nestlings were spared ; and after several un- 
successful attempts to destroy the wary parent 
birds, one of the youngsters was secured by a gen- 
tleman in the village and another by the writer, 
two being killed by accident, “The survivors fre- 
quently visited each other. The first morning 
after receiving our pet he seemed quite at home, 
and rapidly devoured a handful of angle worms as 
fast as dropped into his open mouth, vociferously 
calling for more, until he was finally satisfied and 
contented. He was given a coop, and after a 
week or so it was left open, but he never left the 
premises except to soon return, He chose a roost 
on a tall oak near the house, and at early dawn 
lighted on the roof and pecked the shingles, and 
made all the noise possible, as much as to say, 
‘‘ wake up and give me my breakfast.’”’ He once 
came very near destruction when an old turkey 
gobbler got him under foot, but he was rescued in 
time ; and again when a toddling cousin learning to 
walk fell upon ‘ Dick,” as we called him, and near- 
ly squeezed him to death. When able to fly well he 
kept out of the way of these and other accidents. 
Dick’s methods of hiding things was very amus- 
ing. After covering a piece of food, for example, 
he would walk around it, cocking his eye, and if 
observing an exposed point he would lay a chip 
over the place, and again’ walk all around and cx- 
amine the whole. He followed mother into the cu- 
cumber patch and imitated her in picking the fruit. 
Receiving a sbarprap for so doing he rolled on his 
back and threw up his claws in his fighting posture. 
She supposing him dead went on with her work. 
After sulking awhile he flew off to the fence and 
sat there angrily muttering curses. Soon after he 
revenged himself by removing the clothes-pins as 
fast as she placed them on the line, and letting the 
clothes fall to the ground, all the while uttering a 
harsh scolding sound. The old lady by a sudden 
motion caught and tied him toa stake. But when 
she was gone he got the string loose, and keeping 
clear of the clothes-line met us on the way home 
very cross and surly, but would not go near the 
house for a long time. A lady of the village 
having spread some clothes on the grass to bleach, 
Dick deliberately smeared his fect ina mud puddle 
and kept tracking all over the clothes until driven 
away. A neighbor shingling a barn left his knife 
sticking up in the roof. Dick seized it in his bill 
and flew off, and only dropped it after long chasing 
and hurling missiles at him, At another time he 
took great interest in the building of a boat, and 
frequently watched the operation. When the 
painting began Dick was particularly uttentive. 
The man having gone into the shop Dick deliber- 
ately walked back and forth from stem to stern, 


| filing the fresh paint with tracks, and then uttered 


aloud “caw” to call the owner’s attention to his 
mischief. Dodging a stick hurled at him, he flew 
off in high glee.—Dick often went to the school- 
house, and lingered around the outside during 
study hours, but every now and then tapped the 
window panes, to the amusement of the children 
but to the disturbance of good order. His wings 
took him off safely when any attempt was made tu 
punish his intrusion. Numerous thefts in the vil- 


| lage were believed to lie at his door, yet he was 60 


adroit and cunning that no one seemed disposed to 
harm him, and so he lived on in ‘his mischief, 
until he disappeared one day in late autumn, 
probably a victim to a sportsman’s gun. 
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OUR RECORD 


OF 


Recent Agricultural Inventions. 


Plow.—Geo. C. Avery, Louisville, Ky. Dec. 25; No. 
990,959. The object of this improvement is to prevent 
the breaking of the cap plate of the plow standard by 
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sudden shocks to the plow. To this end the standard is 
secured to the socket so as to have a rocking movement 
in it on the retaining pivot, thus distributing the strain 
between the socket and the bracing of the plow beam. 


Cultivator.—Sharon French, Silver Lake, Kansas. 
Dec. 11; No. 289,824. This ‘ Lister’’ cultivator is de- 
signed for use in the cultivation of crops planted in a 
hollow between two ridges. The riding planks a, a, 
break the clods and sods on the tops of the ridges, while 
the knives d, and scrapers, loosen the soil and destroy 
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the weeds on the slopes, the knives are adjusted by 
means of the arms g. The action of the cultivator is out- 
ward from the plants, instead of inward as in ordinary 
cultivators: and is such that the finer portions of the 
loosened soil are brought back to the plants, while the 
coarser portions are carried up the slopes, and deposited 
on the ridges to be broken fine by the clod-breaking 
planks. Theconstruction and operation of the machine 
are sufficiently shown in the engravings. This cultiva- 
tor is intended to be used only when the plants are small. 


Automatic Vehicle-Brake.—R. R. Pace, 
Lineville, Ala. Dec. 4; No. 289,698. This brake comes 
into action the moment the horse begins to hold back. 
The thills are attached to the front axle by means of 
shackles, and carry a system of pivoted levers, having 
brake shoes at their outer ends. When the vehicle runs 























down hill and the horse has to hold back, the inner ends 
of the thills are swung up against the axle, and the brake 
shoes are pressed against the wheels, If the brake is not 
to act, as in backing or turning, the braces j, j, are un- 
locked from the levers &, &, and yield so as not to bring 
the brakes to bear. 


Potato Digger.—A. Adam, Reno, Nevada. Dec. 
18; No. 290,305. The patented claims of this digger, 
consist in the means of driving the sifters with a posi- 





tive motion ; in means for adjusting the sifters; and in 


the manner of enclosing the gearing. The driving-wheel 
takes hold of the ground by a portion which projects 
through a slot in the bottom runner. It has an adjusta- 
ble bearing, and by the medium of a belt, transmits its 
motion to the shaft of the sifters. The plow digs up 





the patatoes, the side runners n, throw them up to the 
sifters which clean away tue dirt, and the screen 0, gath- 
ers them and prevents their scattering. The revolution 
of the sifters is positive and certain. 


Sap Bucket Holder.—J. M. Lance, New 
Jerusalem, Ohio. Dec. 4 ; No. 289,662. The holder isa 
curved wire with hooked ends to catch the bark of the 
tree. Attachments for supporting and covering the 





bucket are also included in the patent. Devices like this, 
if new, are sometimes valuable properties. The holder, 
and several ways of using it, are shown in the figures. 


Hand Cultivator.—J. H. Thompson, Omaha, 
Neb. Dec. 11; No. 290,142. This cultivator and its attach- 
ments are clearly shown in perspective in the figures. 
The inventor claims as new, the perforated arm, and the 





securing staple %, in combination with the cultivator 
frame, to which the various interchangeable implements 
may be attached, and so adjusted out of line so as to do 
work while the operator walks on the undisturbed soil. 


Cotton Scraper and Cultivator.—w. C. 
Thompson, Covington, Ky. Dec. 25; No. 290,814. The 
knives a, one on each side of the machine, are fastened 
to the vertical braces }, and made adjustable both as to 
hight and inclination. The longitudinal braces c, are 








adjustably attached to the handles and to the knives. 
The handles are pivoted to the forward end and move 
up and down in slots in the upright standards g, these 
standards being adjusted to move horizontally in a slot 





in the bench. By these connections and adjustments, 
the distance between the knives can be made to suit the 
requirements of the ground and the plants, and so that 
they will not only cut the weeds, but side up the stand 
at one and the same operation. 


Plow Point.—Albert Ball, Canton, Ohio. Dec. 11; 
No. 289,797. This is a hollow plow point which may be 
attached and held firmly without the use of bolt or key, 
and yet readily removed and reversed when worn bevel- 
ing. The point is made of malleable metal, only the 
solid edge being hardened. The plow-share point has a 





recess, @, into which the rear part of a {s sunk for attach- 
ment. The long holes, a, allow the depression at d to be 
made without springing the point. When the point is 
worn the bent part may be sprung out and the piece 
turned over and re-attached. 


Corn Planting Attachment for 
Plows.—Philip Dougherty, Fort Dodge, Iowa. Dee, 
11; No. 290,006. This invention is designed to provide a 
convenient means for dropping seed corn in hills in ad- 
vance of a turning plow, and in the farrow previously 
turned, so that the seed will be covered by the farrow 
slice as it is turned. The construction is clearly shown 
by the engraving. As.the ploéw is drawn forward, the 
revolution of the wheels acting on the connecting bar, 





causes the slide, to work the valves in ‘the seed box, 
so as to drop the seed into the spout. The motion of 
the vibrating bar, operates the valves, by which the 
further movement of the seed is controlled. The spout 
is jointed so as to be adjusted to drop the seed in the 
outer part of the furrow, so that’ the plants will come up 
between the adjacent furrow slices. 


Stock Releasing Device.—Wm. Donlon, 
Eden Prairie, Minn. Dec. 4; No. 289,398. This inven- 
tion is to be applied to stock barns, and consists of a 
series of rods, wires, chains, or ropes distributed through 
the barn, and provided with fusible or burnable parts, to 
be severed in the case of fire. ‘This system is connected 
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with proper weights and springs, and also with the 
doors and the hitching straps of the animals, so that in 
case of fire, the animals will be set free and the doors 
opened for their escape. The details of the hitching 
device and its operation, are shown in the engraving ; 
also a sectional view of a barn, with the system applied. 


Steam Plow.—F. Pidgeon, Saugerties, N. Y¥. 
Dec. 4; No. 298,554. The engraving shows a longitu- 
dinal elevation of the plow, to which Mr. Pidgeon’s im- 
provements apply. Their object is to increase the trac- 
tion of the plow and to facilitate the steering of it. The 
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plow frame can be propelled forward or backward ; the 
plows at the (for the time} forward end are raised from 
the ground by means of windlass, p, and chain 9, the bar, 
7, atthe other end being lowered so that its plows will 
enter the ground. The wheels, a, grip the ground for 
traction. The guiding of the machine is effected by 
winding the chain, m, around the shaft, n, thus moving 
one of the bars, %, toward the forward end of the plow 





























frame in advance of the corresponding bar on the oppo- 
site of the frame. The plowcan be guided from either 
-end, but always by the plows at the rearend. If desired 
that end of the bar, 2; farthest from the traction wheels 
can be raised higher than the nearer end to facilitate 
steering. The steering can also be facilitated by operat- 
ing the wheels on that side only of the plow-frame from 
which the plow is moving. 


Plow-Point.—Geo. P. Swift, Columbus, Ga. 


Jan. 22; No. 292,448. This invention consists in at- 
taching to the front of a plow-point, of any desired 





Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


shape or size, a vertical blade, which is held in place by 
afastening bolt having a grooved head to fit over the 
upper edge of the’cutting-blade. A triangular head is 
preferred. 


Cotton, Corn and Tobacco Fender.— 
M. F. Duncan, and R. E. Doyle, May’s Lick, Ky. No. 
290,009. This fender is intended to raise the leaves of 
plants, while soil is being thrown round the stalks by a 





plow. Itsformand the manner of attaching itare shown 
inthe engraving. The point is slightly curved inward ; 
the rear end curves upward and outward. and carries a 


hook to remove grass ind wees, and to loosen the soil 
close to the plants. 





Farm and Flood Fence.—A. L. Cottrel, 
Sidney, Ohio. Dec. 18; No. 290,403. This aims to im- 
prove the construction of fences for lands subject to 
floods. It belongs to the class of fences supported by 
posts hinged at the bottom, so as to be tilted over by the 





current when submerged. The special features of Mr. 
Cottrel’s post are shown in the engraving. He claims 
the socket as constructed, into which a flat post is in- 
serted and hinged. The twisted bottom-bar X, a sock- 
eted block secured in the ground to receive the point g, 
and the hooked and hinged brace /, supporting the post 
as shown. 


Clover-seed Harvester.—H. H. Spears, Paris, 
Ky. Jan. 22; No. 292,877.—The object of this invention 
is to improve the means of raising, lowering and incliu- 
ing the bed of a clover-seed header. The toothed por- 














tion of the header is not shown in the engraving. The 
invention claims the combination of the frame a, 
mounted on wheels, the cross shaft j, provided with a 
sprocket wheel h, on each end, the suspension chuin e, 
the slotted guides g, the body c, the lever h!, rigid on the 
shaft, and the lever &, loose on the shaft. The rock- 
shaft m, and its connections, and the suspension rods p. 
The operation of these parts will be readily seen from 
the engravings. 

Baling-Press.—. U. Warren, and W. H. Oliver, 
Beauregard, Mich. Jan. 1; No. 291,489.—The inventors’ 
aim js to provide a simple, easily made, portable and 














compact press for baling hay, cotton, moss, and other 
fibrous material. The figure shows the construction 
clearly. The patent covers the compound lever, com- 
prised of the parts /, h, 6, p, and the driving wheel with 
its connections. 

Centrifugal Creamer.—W. ©. L. Lefeldt, 


Schoeningen, Brunswick, Germany. Jan. 29, 84; Nos. 
292,661, and 292, 662.—These patents cover improvements 





in the process and means of separating cream from milk 








by centrifugal action. The cream is now withdrawn 
from the milk by a continuous process, the feed of fresh 
milk, and the discharge of skimmed milk going on at 
the same time. The engraving shows a longituding} 
central section through the most approved form 
of apparatus, the vessel rotating on a horizontal axis 
while the cream is skimmed off at one end, and the 





























skimmed milk removed at the opposite end, the fresh 
milk being supplied through the axis at the creaming 
end. ‘There are other forms of apparatus, which are op- 
erated vertically; and others open at the top and of 
simplerand less costly construction. In the engraving, 
gis the inlet pipe for new milk, d the outlet pipe for 
cream, and h the outlet pipe for skimmed milk. 


Combined Seeder, Plow, and Harrow. 
—F. 8. Armstrong, Secor, Illinois. Jan. 1; No. 291,125, 
The engraving shows a sectional elevation through the 
middle from front to rear. The T-shaped frame d, e, 





is supported by the driving-wheels 2, h, and a guiding- 
wheelg. The shaft of the front whecls operates the 
mechanism of the seed-box @. The plow-frames are 
pivoted to the bar d,as also are the harrow frames ¢. 
The machine is guided by the wheel g, and the lever g’. 
The plow and harrow parts may be used separately cr 
together. The claims of the patent cover the parts 
named, with their connections, the lifting levers and 
notched bars 5? and e? and the seat. 


Corn-Planter.—W. G. Selby, Princeville, Ill. 
Jan. 1; No. 291,093.—The claims of this patent cover the 
pivoted frame /, f°, in combination with the supporting 











wheels, having bearings such that when the driver rests 
his weight on the free end /, the planter is raised out of 
the ground, and supported on the wheels ; also the con- 
struction of the seed-box a, the spouts 0, the shoes 8, 
having an adjustable gauge-plate and packer p, p, the 
seed-dropping disk j, and its operating mechanism. 


Fence-Post.—Fannie S. Smith, Topeka, Kansas. 
Jan. 15; No. 292,141. This improved fence-post is 
made out of strep iron, bent as shown in the engray- 








ings, and notched and pierced for binding wires and 
fence wires. The construction is extremely simple and’ 
cheap, the disposition of the parts ‘being such 48 to 
secure stiffness with economy of material. 





d 


d* 
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Butter Buyers 


fusing to take white, lardy looking butter 
everywhere mouse ” prices. Consumers want nothing D but 
ore ragea butter, and buyers therefore recommend their 
ve ons to keep a uniform color eg out the year b 
fas the Improved Butter Color made by Wells, Richard- 
using C Co., Burlington, Vt. It is the only color that can be 
lied on to never a re the butter, and to always give the 
perfect color. Sold by druggists and merchants. 


ee 
RACTICAL OF ALL SHORT- 

HAND. or am is condensed Longhand, as used 

by the press. It can be learned and written in an hour. Sent, 
post-paid, $1., by EUGENE BENETT, 62 Duane St., N. Y. 


~ Southern California | 


The Mildest Climate and Best So- 
ciety in the World. 


want a paper that will tell you all about Southern 
calif vb ay iy’ arand climate, its resources, and capabilities, 
gend $2.00 for one year’s subscription to 


THE LOS ANGELES WEEKLY MIRROR. 


It is a mammoth double sheet of eight pages containio 
seventy-two long columns of reading matter, treating o 
AGRICUL TURE, HORTI RE, and the 
Pieeat aetvINg — of Southern California’s Semi-Tropic 

ress, 


THE WEEKLY MIRROR, 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





Send for Specimen Copy. 
ONE TRIAL OF CHILDREN’S SHOES 
with the’ 


<A.S.T.CO 


MARK 


BLACK TIP ON THEM, will convince 
Parents of their VALUE. 


We will send you a watch orachain 
BY MAIL OR EXPRESS, C. O.D., to be 
examined before paying any money 
and if not satisfactory, returned at 
mi, e manufacture all 
fm our watches and save you 30 per 
om. + catalogue ¢ of 250 styles free free, 


Every Watou RANTED. ! 
STANDARD AMERICAN WATCH 60. co., 


Cuff Buttons, Gold Chains. 


Watches and jewelry. i 4 different styles at iv riges. 
Send for circular. © CUMMINGS & CO.., 88 Dey St. 


Anvil, Vise, Cut off Tool for or and 
House use. 8 sizes, $4.50, $5.50, $6.50. 
Sold by hardware dealers. To intro- 
* ijuce, one free to first person who 
~_.. ets up club of four. Agents wanted. 
S Write for ana 
CHEN Y ANVIL '& VISE CO., 
DETROIT, Micu. 
































PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 
AND EXHAUSTIVE CATA- 
LOGUE OF Superior Gold 
=f “Spectacles, Eye Glasses 

f and Chains, Microscopes, Tele- 

Ey scopes, Magic Lanterns, Op- 
era Glasses, Barometers, 
Thermometers, Drawing In- 
struments, *‘ Ano Kato’? (What 
is it ?) Free, on mention of this 
paper. 


FIGURES DON'T LIE, 
10 Million 


Packages of James Pyle’s Celebrated Pearline 
Washing Compound disposed of to the con- 
suming public during the t year, bear 
stronger testimony as to its acceptability 
than can be presented in any other way. 
Such universal approval as has attended the 
sale of this article has seldom been witnessed, 
simply because of its utility in domestic 
economy. 

Scarcely a lady in the land, rich or 2, 
married or single, housekeeping or boarding, 
would ever be without it after having tested 
it for themselves and becoming acquainted 
with its peculiar convenience for all cleans- 
ing purposes. 

All first-class grocers have it for sale—but 
beware of counterfeits. 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 








THE COMING POTATO. 
“EARLY MAYFLOWER.” 


Price, per barrel, 7 88.005 per per bushel, $4.00; per half bushel, $2.50; per peck, $1.50; per halt 


i. $1.00 
PA ELY sNG Wea L CAULIFLOWER. % 


BA 

SUMMER C er pound; 40c. 
er pound; to, pee ounce CE YT NG 
For’ the LARGEST VARIETY OF VEG 


er cance, 2c. per paper JERSEY 


W. 
ane oe per ounce. mf (gt EET. tc - VINER eine pUMCn Crome 


ounce.— —LAR¢ 
STON S. FAV RITE MA 0. 


Se ik thr our CATALOGUE,. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO “ tS John wees t, New York. 
OUR NEW CATALOGUE 


OF THE MOST APPROVED 


Implements ? Machines 


REQUIRED FOR THE 


FARM OR GARDEN, 


Will be mailed on receipt of a2cent stamp. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. **4czceuentt 8% 





yi DEVOES C 


READY MIXED O5 
ANN i SS 


THE BEST HOUSE PAINTS MADE. 
GUARANTEED FREE FROM WATER, 


ALKALI OR BENZINE .MADE ONLY 


WITH PURE LINSEED OILTURPENTINE 
AND DRYER. SAMPLE COLOR LIST 
OF ¥8 DESIRABLE SHADES 
SENT ON APPLICATION. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
COLORS :VARNISHES: BRUSHES: 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS ETC 
OR-FULTON& WILLIAM STS| COFFIN. DEVOE &CO 
NEW YORK CITY. | CHICAGO 











T= Great Organ Patent Case 
contested in the courts for " * 
thirteen years has resulted in a final and 
complete overthrow for the opponents of 
the Estey Organ. 

The well earned leading position of the 
Esteys, after years of effort, is not easily 
set aside by the cheap imitators of a day. 

The intelligent musical public every- 
where will help a decision as to the value 
of the Estey Organs, and an Illustrated 
Catalogue, sent free by the manufacturers 
to any address, will suggest many pleas- 
ing styles. 

ESTEY ORGAN CO., Bratriesoro, Vr. 








Morrell's Combination Barrel Pumps 


and Fire Engine, throws astream over 70 feet from 
inch Nozzle, best ittle Fire Apparatus ever introduced. 


he Truck is detachable and converted into a Hand or 

Water Cart. Every Farmer should have one. For washing 

trees they have no equal Price reduced. Send for Circular. 
BERT MORRELL, Summit, N. J 








[JUSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS — 


Soin By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION—1878. 























NORTHERN SUGAR CANE MANUAL. 
By Prors. WEBER and ScovELL, of CHAMPAIGN, Ills, Sent 


icati 
free on appl “GEO. L. SQUIER, Buffalo; N. ¥. 


FAY’S 
WATER-PROOF 


fe ee> BUILDING MANILLA. 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1866.) 
i | mri Tr cued for Foote, oumpae 
Lea bell] walls of buildings, anc and inside in in place 
of Fuge, Sa r “9 
Samples an tnx. 
WH. FAY & CO., Camden, N. J. 


WJOHNS 


ASBESTOS 


LIQUID PAINTS 


Unequalled for durability and bril of colors. 
ane ard colors and shades for decora interiors 
exteriors. 


STRICTLY PURE COLORS (in om). 


Put up in & to 5 Ib. packages, 


ASBESTOS ROOFING, 


For Cray, hee and flat roofs in any climate. The only oe 
portable Roofing in use. Skilled labor not required in 
application. 


ASBESTOS BUILDING FELT, 


trictly fire-proof. 
For ‘asieimuad Frame Buildings, Floors, &c. 


ASBESTOS PLASTIC STOVE LINING, 


For Fepairt Stove and Flue-joints, broken Fire- ire brick, 
Tron Linings, etc., etc. Ready for immediate 


H. W. JOHNS Mannfactaring Company, 


NEW YORK. . 
Sole Manufacturers of H. Mio —— Roof Paints, at 















Pipe and Boiler Coverin and Wick Packing, 
board, Fire-Proof Paints Soren Cements, Etc., 
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dare A peUCCE oI THE ENTIRE SEASO?: 


CO ew 


Abundance.— 
. Excellent gab 9 Nacwpenorte A 8 


1 bearer, yiel a full crop un! until frost; 
"7-4 inghos in sncinateiee te ry productive. age: per Pkt | 5 pkts, $1.00. 






cents See 40 “cont t; Pag T quart, t-paid. 
apr packets otis wil A eas tho entire season until frost. Bequire no brushing. 


erican Champion W 


Ameri 









50 cen 
in flower the whole season. 50 cents per packet. Plants, 50 cents each. 

‘Wild ¢ Garden Seeds, 

°° packet; 5 packets, $1.00. For other Novelties, see Bliss’ Dlustra 


Novelty 
cereals, ean etc. Mailed /ree. 
Bites Hand-Book for Farm and Garden. 150 Pages, 300 Illustrations. 


Beautiful colored plate. Tt tells WHAT, WHEN, and HOw to plant, and is ace 
ar socal inteonated a in gardening orfarming. Mailed for 6 Cents. 





mane Novelties of Rare Merit. 


Very productive, zs to x8 inches high. 
an excellent late vari- 
‘onder.—The bést and earliest coca grown. Very dwarf, excellent flavor. 20 


—The best eating and best shipping melon grown. More productive 


than any other sort. 25 ts. per pkt.; “spate $t.0c. Cauliflower, Sea Foam.—tThe best early variety ; sure to 
head. 50 cents’per packet. 'b, Paragon.—A new English ans The earliest and most 
Never runs to seed. Roots only for sale, 75 cts. each, post-paid. Pansy, Bliss’ Perfection.— 

choicest strain yet produced. = Gardeners’ Hand-Book, for Pag, cot contains a Denutifully colored plate of this 
magnificent variety. 50 cents per packet of so seeds. Carnat ion, Shakesperean.—The finest ever introduced. 


$4.00 for the set of 9 varieties. 
—A mixture of 100 varieties of Flower Seeds. A packet will plant a square rod of ground. 


List, which describes the newest and choicest Flowers, Vegetables, Fruits, 


9 B.K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Bareley Street, New-York. 





) Tom ere yeT spoag 





no 








“> AS AS OS OS SS DS SDS OS Os ” 


1A BEAUTIFUL LAW 
: ~ | -, Fat 


HENDERSON’S 
“CENTRAL PARK” 
LAWN GRASS SEED, 


a mixture of selected grasses identical with 
those used in forming the lawns of eae 
York’s famous 


ETER HENDERSON & CO. SEEDsMeNs FLORISTS... 


Lb Dh i OW Oo ow ots Ot YP ©. wi © wb YW A A DL 


can be quickly obtained by sowing 
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WV <7 <7 


al a wv wv 
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_—— (f TRY THE LAZY WIVES BEANS - = = = TRY THE MONTANA cY THE MONTANA SUGAR CORN wi ca, CORN 


OUR NEW DEPARTUBE in the SEED TR ADE 


Relief for the People. 












FICTITIOUS VALUE. NO LIGHT WEIGHT. NONE BUT THE BEST. 
In order to istnodives our panier’ and im WELCO MEO we make the following unpresedented — 


1 7 packets, Sn “7 ome elarge ge peciet ot, WE! 
ives 






hn see —— or money, we wil rane 


by all to be the best Soa A soun. Wilson’s Im 


Early Blood Turnip eet. Early Oxheart cart © earliest and best for family use. Early 
Cucumber, good for Fickles or cucumbers. Early Montana Sugar Corn, Gositadiy the earliest and sweetest sugar 
corn in the world. New P taker and crisp from spring until fall. Sealy Bar! atermelon, 


new; lar, 


dwich Islands; the sweetest and finest-flavored musk melon in ie world. New 


Long Scarict Radish. Perfect Gem 


ew 


NE WRRCoME, 


and a terUncemeem poses of GENUINE 
Ss FOR S BS: CEN ne ont C1) 


one 2-ounce pac! were 
PROP! stalke. IN ALL 17 PACKE 
iTION To gladden the — a brighten the way o' 

Py 7 isting 4 Po soil — lover — es 

co! si ine, mt x! sam 
ae 0 ang Jol *‘flellyhock, large double English. 

; Drassundal, all par hy colors. Sweet Wi %, 

ers 5 imnias, extra large, double, finest bright colors, in all J 
ete oF two collections for ets. Our Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue accompanies 
ddress SAMUEL WILSON, Seed Grower, Mechanicsville, Bucks Co., Pa. 
Cp Orders and Postal Notes payable at Doylestown, Pa. 
HONEY DEW MELON < <= = DON’T FAIL TO TRY WELCOME OATS 


Sample packet of the True 
wc sot last season for 25 cents a pack 


and tro’ single 
iT Wo COLLEC' 


large double, mixed. Mi 
Pansies, finest stra “gi 














& 


NO BIG BROWN-STONE FRONT BETWEEN PRODUCER AND CONSUMER. NO . 


EOATS”: o mall, “-“ 55 cents, lar retail 


t each of the following new 






Green n Cluster 





ua! 
as the Cuban Queen; better quality; keeps good until Christmas. ae Dew Green Citron, a native 
Italian Onion, mild flavor, 


ugar Parsnip. Golden Dawn Mango, large, entirely sweet ; most 
Squash, excellent fiavor, 


presite urnipe the are, earliest, smoothest, most solid, and 


"So. 
12 packets of choice flower 







iiame, mixed, double. fare 
























Alley’s Early Deep Head Cabbage. 


Every one, who has raised that magnificent cabb: 
——— that so fine a cabbage did not make a thicker ead. The Alle 
e successful — of years of careful selection 
——~ one As early as Fottler, it is as large, is 
nS Early in sete than any other drumhead. 
on, 5 Cc pes Cabbage (new) earliest of all 
= Carrot, (new) a thick at he neck, per packet, 1 16 
Onion (new) lives in the ground pen my protection all 
— earlier than’any other kind, per r ., 15 cts.; perat., 
new) nearly self-blanching, per pkt. 15 cts. Wh 
fnoth white variety of extraordinary diameter, per packet, 15 cts.; Dwarf Green 
tace (new) from I ce; per packet, 15 cts.; Banana Melon (new), 
and form a buy banana, and has strikingly the same fragran TP 
ole Bean. I have not found in qovarietion on one ‘on anol fic; aca 
3 per pacl ket, 15 cts. Marblehead Early Horticultural, probably the ear 
a true horticultural ! per packet, 15 cts.; per quart, 80 cts. 


10 cts. per pac a 
cts.; per 02., 
winter, and 





k, per packet 10 cts.; per quart Foam 


re nest vari 

bidedly ihe est variety of all; per packet, 50c 

be will mt a copy ot either one of my four books, on the raising of Onions, 
mashes, Mango urtzels and Carrots, the purchaser to make the selection. 




















DEEP HEAD. 0 
Fry pri Item Sweet 1’ea, Dahlia, Ho Petunias, Abronia, Umbellata (very beautiful). 
Marblehead, Mass. 


z oc. =x. GREGORY, 


onnical Cucumber (new) 


, the Potties or Brunswick, has 
Early Deep Head 
and high cultivation, to obviate 
thicker and heavier bulk for bull: 
PACKAGE, 2% C R 


Guerande 
Perennial 


is pan 9 for use 
80 ets.; Solid Ivory Celery, 


@ mam- 
Early Let- 


it resembles in color 
acket, 15 cts.; Ken- 


ital string 
jest of all 


Marblehead 


8. 
— ne Toon Corn. — earliest of all, giving rowers a complete monopoly of the early 
Cauliflower; de- 


cts. Sea 
To those taking the entire collection, 


Cabbages, 


for Vegetables raised from my Seed. 
of offer Wie < x Pr a a8 Please find details in my Seed Catalogue. 
EN T ALL. 
§ : " I offer one packet each, of cheice mixed selec- 
. Dp. tions, from the following varieties, for 40 cts. 
ich SE 90 cts.: Asters ms, Nasturtiums, Drummond 





RY DREER’S GARDEN 





yj merit. 

Joarior testsee, oven 
r oO 

7 tai Flower and Field Seeds, 


a Arian Ibs, and 
enrmated Freee HENRY A. DREEIS. 
Chestuut street,” | PHILADELP HER 






the 
W1 





e earliest and most 
—— HANSELL*eicst Raspberry, 

a ight crimson, very fi 
oF ngs extra hardy North an 
uth, EARLY HARVEST, the 
hy most profitable Black. 
TLANTIO & DANIEL 

ft Strawberries. Send 






ries, Currants, and Gra 

= Trees tnoluding Hee nd Te Cont 
y includin ¢ gr ferns 

pate the ‘new Peaches—Japan Giant Chesta dc. Richly 

Tlustrated a with honest descriptions, truthful tur 

and fair prices, free. It tells ae to plant, how to plant, 

how to get and grow Fruit Trees and Plants 5 the finest and most 

useful catalo. on the kind published. 
VETT, Little Silver, Rew Jersey, 
Introducer Cte Raspberry and Manchester Strawberry. 















If you want to grow Better 


ig A this brand of Seeds, 
y are produced by years 
of careful selection F en the 
very best strains ef American 
varieties, grown and seeded 
A on Puget Sound, which 
has ac te and soil more 
fortecty ada, apted to perfect= 
ng the Cabbage than any 
other in the world, and are grown. by ourselves, 30 
that we know they areright. They are the 
largest and plumpest seeds and produce the 
thriftiest plants and finest heads q any 
in the world. We can now supply True arly 
Jersey Wakefield, Early Bleich fie ay Fottler’s Im- 
oved Brunswick, Late American mhead and 
—_ Flat Dutch, all of this superior brand, at 5 
freer Packet, 3 = a ounce, = .00 per pound, 
es free. them! 

osobe for full particulars a Pr Sénd o 
Isaac F. Tillinghast, La Plume, Pa. 
































IF YOU PLANT 


SMITH’S ILLUSTRATED SEED CATALOGUE 





Beautifully illustra Pen 
for for vianting culture, —-ayl de ae <4 
a > EI 83 4 $4 fort $1, Pht 


you will wet ust what you want at th 
owest price consistent with real value, 
y name is so well known to most planters of 
Garden Seeds, I Preel confi- 
that I shall be favored with your inquiries. 


WM. H. |.SMITH,S Seedsman 
1018 MARKET ST... "PHILAD’ A. 





Our Superior Strain of Seeds, Sold une 
der our mark o. K., are gaining friends 
everywhere, and 


sree Me a tad 


Smiling harvests result where ‘0. kK, 
Seeds are planted. Our large, new CaTae 
LOGUE is a beautiful book and very value 
able. Free to those who expect to 
seeds; to all others 6 cts. Send for it. 
will save you! me oney 

J. As ITT & CO., 
Ce ceaneoans Pa. 


CLEMATIS COCCINEA. 


This beautiful novelty originated in Texas, and has been 
thoroughly tested all over the country. It is entirely 
distinct from all other climbers; grows 12 ft. high, 
covered with lovely bright scarlet flowers from Ju aly to 
Oct. (a much longer time South). High) at catalog by all 








who have seen it, and wi in all prom ent catalo ee 
Fine plants 2 for 60c., 4 for $1.,by mail. Send M. 
Troupe.—Order a GEO. A. LONG, 


(Troupe Nurseries). Troupe, Texas. 


JOHN SAUL'S 


CATALOGUE of New, Rare, and Beautiful Plants for 
1884 will be ready in February with a colored Plat 

It is full in really Sa and beautiful plants, as well as all 
the novelties of merit. 

The rich collection of fine Foliage, and other Greenhouse 
and Hothouse Plants, are well grown, and at low prices.. 
to others, 10 cts; ora Dp 





Free to all my custcmers ; 
copy gratis. Ostalones of Seeds, Roses, Orchids, Fruits, 
etc., gratis, JOHN SAUL, Washington, D.C. 
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NEW SEEDS || 


a the very ti ineet Varietionin cultivation 
now offered for the first ene oe 
b the best and largest Water ff el. 
on, Mammoth Iron Clad (8100 paid 
for la mason & wn this season), S 
ver King, the lore’ o of au Onions (835 
prizes Serf fection Musk Melons 
ther very best Squ f 
tong oR Cardinal Tomato, fin 
grown King Pepper 
tolden Heart Lettuce, an 
earliest Pea in cultivation; ine new 
Barly Sweet Corn, Genesee, introduced last 
Each Met og . per pecans 5 pie $1; or 
ane ‘packet of each,» fine x all fo 79 Five 
packets of each, $6.75: all a 
nd the imes, ut sen: ge pay order, s and have 
the best thin; —_ introduced in years ahead of your 
neighbors. Our new Catalogue free to ail, Address 
1298. Front St. 


BENSON, MAULE & CO. Pia.tepais’ 


HARDY PLANTS AND BULBS. 


Be o foe + A ag A vour tine at b pemge er of sd mere. 
All the Novelties in_our line at low prices for firste 
class stock. CLEMATIS JACK MA C- 

NEA, (Scarlet Can tole Banded Lily of Japan, 
Porcupine Plant, Japan and German Irises, Kew Mose 








Pinks, Pansy, Bird-Foot Violet and ~* heal of other 
choice é plants fully and honestly ie describe 
rawer E. IN & COL Passaic, N. J. 





SEEDS. Try Northern Grown. 


Beet, Cab! e, Corn, Carrot, 
pea 


Peas, Potatoes, 
umber. 


ROSES, many thousand. 
nas, Geraniums, Cernadions, 
Wholesale or Retail. Many Novel- 
ties. 10 Greenhouses. Established 
Seis years. 50 $1 Collections. Cata- 
logue, 90 pages, tree. 


C.E.ALLEN, Bra 






Agricalttral Implements 
) AND FERTILIZERS 
y In great variety for the 


M AND GARDEN. 


Send for catalogue. Address, R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
(Established 1848.) P. O. Box 376, New York City. 


Shakers’ Garden Seeds. 


TRUE and GENUINE, FRESH and RELIABLE. 


One of the oldest Seed firms in the country. Seeds sent 
yz, ’ Broelfe free. Special prices and terms to GRANGERS. 
he —_ ence of the Shakers’ — Seeds is gener- 
Faia —FEds. American A urist, 
sestrated and Descriptive Catalo, tae of a and 


ress, e 
Mount Lebanon, ex: Co., N. Yy e 


‘Ur TN LT 
a POTATOES for sale. St. Patrick, Burbank and 





White Elephants. By the bushel or barrel. Original seed 
meeps ys Bros. Address 
. LOSEE, Mabbettsville, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


00 Bushels of Potatoes, 40 new, and ho Jay old va- 

9°. rieties. Kvyery variety of Corn and On- 

ion’ Seed. Circular containing much velustie | Seddgibation 
JOSIAH HAWKINS, Southport, Conn. 
SEED CORN. 

Early Clinton County Yellow. Well-matured. All will 
grow. . Yields — Last year raised on 30 acres 2,900 bush- 
els. Price, $1.50 per bushel. Also, pure blood Jersey Red 

and Jersey Cattle, both thorough-breds and grades for 
e by R. A. CALVERT, Portsmouth, Ohio. 


SEED NORTHERN GROWN, VERY EARLY, 


Also Flower Vegetable and Field 
Seeds. 44 New Varities of Pota- 

CORN 
DEITZ SEE 


toes. Order early. Catalogue Free. 











FRED. N. LANG, Baraboo,Wis. 


Early Mammoth double-eared yellow 
Pi ad Corn, ee Best of 20 years’ se- 
ei St 
bus. 35 3 

: Sample, 10c. 





peck here 





BURPEE’S MAMMOTH*IRON-CLAD oe MELON. : 


pa be ir wr wa of 



















any other 

heart is veep 

to the heart in uscious taste. 

always firm,—r 

grows wun: toa 

Under o1 sere c cals ion we have had hundreds 
Se 70 Ibs. each, and the entire 

50 Very growth, matures 
productive variety known. The Melons are 
and have ogy | been from thes 8) 


The-hardness 
coating orenameling of the skin. Without exception, 's Mammoth Iron-Clad 
FY rg oe ee ge ln yl a 
_ new; ve, 
A "REMAR BLE. FE remains of muberd quality for for yy during hottest weather. arch 3 25 cts.; 5 pkts., . 
aKAB E OF EA! 4. 


In order to induce new te give our Seeds a nowt. 
tags = ence, that they then become regular customers), we make the following li! 
a prive, ual alas thet cach of Hurpec’s Netied Ge i ed eee 
prety Dons wort th 2: o ‘a Ne em Musk-Melon, ’ 
gem i ; Hurpects Imp. Bl ene a Packet « » bes best ; Etam pes Cabb: — ~ Rd Surehead C: ; 
lise wr bangers Onion; Rew Red £ immense size, walla r 


od Races Orden, 
SPE aah Tanetred Lane & Orange Carrot, best; Purple Top Munich 


rite T to. 
ae ee endoer iy Mall, to any addres, SC ONDE B Each are veri, or Five 


We will send He lendid Collection of 15 Varieties, and ALSO One Pocket ine 
ry 7" Wonder Bean, dwarf, delicious flavor as string-beens 
Sweet Corn, sweetes' npertal Dr am inal ods, full of large, 1 
White Spine Cucumber, Ad Salat vimperi fal Wart ia © Bib bed Celery, the best; Be 
Caulifi P. ~ x rad fine } Wethe bbage, sriend Suton New Giant ¥ Yellow 
a lower iD 
of or striking beau 7, enor . — ine, and ty —_- —— ay my uns' — summer ; serie 
white; mach, new, thick-leaved, round, and Bu: “ max Jom: 
7 The BO VARIETIES new and choicest Seeds, as named above, amount to 0 68,05 A AOTUAL . VALUES but we 
mail the entire Collection for ONLY ONE DOLLAR. This is cortalaly tbe greatess o? offer. ever 
Seedsmen. All full-size packets, with ill jons and full di for culture Weare @RI aso 
and not imitators of pi lan of placing a valuable Collection of the best Garden oe i public at less than half ust 
BURPEE’S SEEDS are warranted first-class in every respect, few equal, none better, and we are 


wo all who will tr 
S FOR 188 to the Goewens of she best Seantebie cot Farm Products from 
CASH PRIZES F r 4, to the 1: 


urpee’s Seeds. Competition open to Show this eT ee to 
our friends aa get them ne $=" with you. 8° Comp Dollar 
ntire eve 
yx GEM of Asters pons 
FLOWER “SEEDS ¥ rbena, “75 Fret remit af T FAS ‘S—moet conital var rartotlen with fll 
directions for culture, for _ Packets Choicest and most Popular V: arietes, worth 81:26, = ‘ots. 
The 20 Pkts. Flower-Seeds a! 3 cts. a Packet. 


5 cts., 
eS ocat “Vegetable agp ee Sees 35 Packete—mailed 


INDUCEMENT for readers of American turist. If you ‘ORDER EARL EARLY, we will send frée 
NNUAL f Ate «price 10 ete.» 130 pages, hundreds of illustrations, 
SPE 3 AL 2° Golared sf Ba sk ey Nir via. A femeinse Catalogue Pa the kind. BURP. ABRIDGED cA Ta- 


best a 
LOGTE, with ho illustrated circular of "WELCOME OATS, mailed free to any e.. 2 ; 
: No. 475 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO, scaiinx cutee, & Tien Ave & 
|VICK’S 


FLOWER AND VEUETABLE SEEDS, 


Are used by Hundreds of Thousands of Cultivators, They are new, and sure to grow if decently treated. We do 
not give our Seeds away, but our numerous customers know that we give good value. Send for ~-« = 


=Vick’s Floral Guide for 1884,= 


which will tell you how to get and grow them. Price, }0cents. If you afterwards order seeds, dedvct the ten cents, 


VICKS SEED POTATUE 


are as well known as their Seeds. The stock embraces all the leading varivti ? 
and all of our own raising. Rely are stored in airy, frost-proof houses, and 
orders are filled direct front the bin ns, thus ensuring straight, sound stock, 


Viek’s Extra Early Potato, 


is a new one, which. after careful and thorough testing, we do not ands 
to pronounce the Earliest Potato in the Mar xet. Price, $2.00 per 
lb.; 5 lbs. for $7.00. Not more than 5 lbs. sent to one address. 


See VICK’S FLORAL CUIDE for Illustrations and Price List, 


Address JAMES VICK, Rochester, N, Y., 





ao head eS aed geese ts Me sure to head sxe 
Tarai Long Scarlet Rett an Sain roth; bar elig «a 
e 


cath earliest and handsome, and Li 
ote: 21-40; but we will oa Me 


FOR ONE DOLLA 








mailed for sees 


Yorn 























For ENSILAGE or GREEN Fodder. 
to 6O tons per acre not 

‘innshel afte rh tale and all, clean. Serark ean 
rice b cg Dairy goods. I netantaneous Cream 
parator, BURRELL &WHITMAN, Little fe Falls, ha 


CHOICE SEED CORN. 


Massachusetts grown Flint Comm, — seed, carefully 
selected; Killam, aya y ellow, rley, Waushakum, Im- 
roved Karly Canada, all yellow Flint varieties. The three 
rst have been raised in the families of their originators 
from 20 to 40 years. Under good cultivation, each have yield- 
3? from 150 to 200 bushels of ears per acre. Price per peck, 
*, per Aa $8. “8 charge for ones oF bags. A digcount 

Sates uantities ample package 0 
or 10 cts.; Samp he care stage paid, for 18cts, 


Seed Cat lomu ¥ e to 
rari in. GREGOR’ Y, Seed Gr Stower, Marblehead, Mass, 


SEED. Soa SMALL FRUIT PLANTS, GRAPES | 
ae 


0! 
ew Varieties. At 
free 















= 


FRUIT TREES, &c., A ri 
pdt ym et bom Fratles a new and old, at ad 


sonable rates. Catalogues Free. Address 


IRVING ALLEN, Springfield, Mass. 









OICE, SOUND SEED 


CH 
8 kinds, will make a oo. > a oars. Gong Island Red 


Cob Dent, only 7 1bs. of cob one of the best 
varieties in cultivation. No ania : big buts to cob, 
Waushakum Fodigree ve RL yh at > heavy and productive. 





grower, no <- 


nt, or Qual 
i pk, ie Ma wR 90 cts 


pbove varie oO oy ‘al 














oF r frelght laclud Also other Small Hatt 
ed. es strane es wan And Ontun’t Carrot, tra quality. Roeneee 
~ seandardeeds. "D escriptive cntelonee and corn elrew Raich #8 Deal pie TO ae 
ar free. ices 
” Seed Grower, Cutchogue, L. 1., N. ¥. 7. 8. Feats eras Ras 
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NEW F5 R ANAMENTAL TREES 


Send heen ot Illustrated and Descriptive 


to 

contain full and accurate information about 
h vd and New Fruits, Trees, Roses, etc., 
VINES ich cultural directions, and are the most com- 

ete published: .No. 1, Fruits, zxoc. No. 

ual Teees, Stra lain, 20c, oC. § with col 
ie. 4, Wheicsie, 3, Stra a sonnn paul 5 — 
’ EL WANGER BARRY, 

eee 



















Mention this 





-THE VERY BEST OF 


Garden Seeds 


FREE BY MAIL. 


DIRECT FROM THE FARM. 
AT THE VERY LOWEST PRICES. 


Warranted to row: or money refunded. Market 

= and all Bo ay { the American A t, 

it good seeds in | or small quan ities, are re- 

ocala to send for my Catalogue for 1884. It will cost you 
pothing—and the Deacon says it is worth all it costs. 


7 JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 





Market Gardeners’ 


PECIAL PRICE LIST 


Our annual _Iil 


Free to Market Gardeners only. 
Bulbs, 


aneel Catalogue of eds, Plants, 
‘ools, etc., Free. 
A. D. COWAN & CO., Seedsmen 
14 Chambers St. N. Y. 


SEEDS. 


a Priced Catalogue is now ready, and mailed free 
os 1 — It contains all the } ig and most pop- 





‘Vegetable, Farm, 
AND 


FLOWER SEEDS. 


Besides all the desirable novelties of last season, and nearly 
every else in my line of business. 


ALFRED BRIDCEMAN, 


37 East 19th St., New York. 
RG 


NAxtoor Vite, White 


G to 12 inches, at $3 r 1,000 ; 5. 
, ert fawtnorn Planta. 2 Le gf gh Fi 


$70 


— pound 
this 





EEN PLANTS.—Balsam Fir, 
ine, 8 Epes eye and Lar ch; 
5 10,000 for $17.50. 

000. Packing 


wide A, N. Y. 


CASH fopxs 


For the a a) from 









full partic- 

ulars, WW 
. gddress : 

BRADLEY FERTILIZER CO. Boston, Mass. "Rochester. N.Y. 


MATTHEWS’ orice 


me DRILL 
The Standard of America. 
— yy 4 leading Seedsmen 
Gardeners _every- 
on wn the most perfect and 
— drill in 2°, a 


‘MATTHEWS’ HAND CULTIVATOR, 
MATTHEWS’ WHEEL HOE, 
MATTHEWS’ DRILL ‘CULTIVATOR 
AND HOE COMBINED. - 

the best line of aaioments f for ps pienting | and 


garden crops to be found Send for 
owing latest improvements and latest prices. 


haan 


to Everett & Suatt,) BOSTON, Mass. 


G Negri and Southern Nurseries. 
F 8 grat g pow and what.to p 5 
; Rew and old See aicnion 100,000 

the new ong «ot Marsert Stock Kie- 


te Pea with » fall} ine of Stock at 
NDOLPH aware, 



























ANDRETHS'se'eD = CATALOGUE 


CARDENERS’ COMPANION.”’ 





=~ costing 
times the othe 
Srnate ue ie t for. Garden an 









EADIT 
HROUCH 
ery ped 


a FOR 





30, 20 
eo the ns, 8: e Fegetanien grown from our Seeds. Co 
$50 IN Gi es all purchasers of these trial packages, and ne others. Full 
rder at once and take advantage of the greatest offer ever made. 
nea your ss with &0Oe. in cash or —_ = Pom ante aie Ag +4 


a exch eee” 


fe ray 






borr's Io “nail, og the. 
h Premiums. sae 


Farm. To 
rders for Seed will give credit for that amoun 


LANDR RETH 6 & SONS, Seed Crowers, Lock Box, Phila,Pa. 


mei 10 10 CENTS. The most complete and brilliantly embellished Seed Catalogue ever 
— cents. The article on Market Gardeni 
x on J larket, Garde en ping ander Gi Glase's worth 


utah this 
Cine in stamps, 
Address 


all eee us TEN 








CTS: 


Farmers’ paper) one 
FO R TRIAL? == awhn thet ro induce ‘ou to try our Seeds, 


thonsands of _new homes this season, rarer 
ph eg contains = packet each, Cuban Queen Stermelon, New 
t, Boston Market Celery, G@ 
ee fg Searict i itadish, Boston Market Cxeumbor, 
eas ist fiona mer ss 2 0c.) Usual price of these Seeds is 






Our wee “FARM Bree GARDEN” 

Offer! An unequalled 

the * vorm en and @ dey? om zomg, Shee. 

a a 

pn SEEDS at a iriéing com We 
x the ‘Farm and Garden™ (the mash 

ear FREE with thy 
Dorr’s lowa S ceds. 








ener to give 


avor- 


We want every F 












LY 5OC. 


mpetition 


d see what we give for 





and we will ente 


22 Fourth St. DES MOINES. IOWA. 








Kissena N aaa 
Trees and Plants. 


Parsons&Sons Co., 


LIMITED. 


Flushing, N. Y. 


LOOMINGTO 
NURSERY CO, S:.cie./ 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. Liens 


Ce ee a pepe 
° 0 now on appli- 
Ere E00 ACRES. 13 Greenhouses 





Established ~ 1852, 
by F. K. Poa@nix. 
1888. 





ANTED. reliable, pospablenes men | AW sell Trees, Shrubs, 
Plants, ses BLE and FIRS 

CLASS. Salaries and expenses cide ee imecroetiens to in- 
experienced men. Address, J. F'. LECLaRzE, Rochester, N.Y. 


C'Spanten or 1 TREES, (8 to 12 inches), By Mail, 12 
nish or 15 —e for $1.00. Send for New Nur- 
Free. 








sery Batalogue. 
WM. H. MOON, Morrisville, Pa 


FOREST TREES. 


Catalpx, Walnut, Maple, Ash, Pines, Firs, 
Spruces. The largest stock in America. Tree Seeds. 
R. DOUGLAS & SONS.. 
Waukegan, Ills. 








CHAS. B.. HORNOH. Me. Helly, N, Joey 
ows and offers f. 
All Kinds of Seana and vows also, all the 
Leading Smell. Frits. pane Vines, &c. 


P sts ee 
Largest Pear Trees for sale in the State. 


Every Tree Planter 


Should have a Copy of the New Edition of 


‘Forest Leaves.” 


PRICE 50 CENTS, POST-PAID. 


It describes over 60 Varieties of Trees, and tells 
how to grow them from theseed up. It contains 6 beautiful 
colored plates, showing the leaves of 37 Varieties in 
Autumnal Colors. A Price List of Trees and Seeds 
for Forest and Ornamental Planting mailed free to any 


“Ww. W. JOHNSON, 


Snowflake, Antrim Co., Mich. 


CATALPA SEEDLINGS. 


Catalpa Seeds, Rtemers yb ear, Sma. 
Hardy Flowers, Shrubs, mailed 
Address, E. ¥. 'T amponere. Cate 








atalogue Free. 
TEAS, Dunreith, Henry Co,, Ind. 


LOW’S PEERLESS EARLY CABBAGE. 


Introduced for the first time this year. The Best Eare 
ly y Cabbage rown. Choice stock of Seed Patatoes 
and other See 


s at Low Prices and Reliable Seeds, 
Send for Catale ne for 188‘, FREE. Adress, 
AARO 1) ass. 





W, Seed A Essex, M 





wn be mailed FREE to all A pongo and to 


customers of last year without ordering it. 
It contains illustrations, prices, descriptions and 














directions for planting all Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds, Plants, etc. Imwaluable to all. 
ERRY & CO. ict 
Mich. 
Proposes to sell out his 
large stock of Small Fruit 
Plants at very reasonable 
rates, including perhaps 
the greatest number of 
Statements of 
interest to the fruit- py public will Tiso be made. Cata- 
logue sent free. 
P. ROE, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. ¥. 
Beautiful Trees and Shrubs. 
leas, Clematis, Roses, 150 varieties of evergreen 
Many novelties from Japan, Send for Descr tive Sate- 
logue. W.S. CARPENT R& SON, Harrison, 
66 
NUM-BO.” 
5 
e 
The Bigr Chestnut. 
make one quart. 
Grafted trees $1.00 and 62,00 each. Seedling trees, by 
mail, 50 cents each, or 84,00 per dozen, 
Send for SAMU catalogue. 
AMUEL C. MOON, 


Small Fruit Plants, 
— i bushes in the 
5,000 hardy Rhododendrons, Ghent and omg ae 
Bears from 50. to 80 quarts of nuts annually. 75 nuts: 
MoRRISVILLE, Buoxs Co., Pa. 


Morrisville Nursery, 


Hybrid Clematis. 


The most beautiful of all Hardy climbing plants. Strong 
Roots can be sent safely by mail, Send for our [use 
trated Catalogue. JOSEPH KT 
West Chester, Pa. 


ae) Y NEW CATALOGUE 


MALL FRUITS 








ee. § WALES 
PEACH TREES! 1! ! 


,000 PEACH, TREES, oue year from bud, raised. 


New York = 








30 
tom Tennessee 

70,000 CHERRY AND LA VERSAILLES 
CURRANTS, one and two years old, and a full as 
sortment of other 


Nursery Stock. 


This stock is well grown, will be offered low, and cannot: 
fail fogive satisfaction. Addres 
STEPHEN HOYT’S SON, New Canaan, Ct. 


a 
SUGAR CANE SEED. “Lynk’s Hybrid.” 


The richest in sugar out of thirty varieties tested by the. 
Department of Agriculture. See report 1880, — e ae 
ripens early, $5 per bushel, Express, 5 Ibs. $1 
per Ib. EDWIN HENRY. Greeneville, Tenn. 
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NEW GOOSEBERRY 


‘We now offer for the first time a very valuable new variety. Circu- 


Jar giving full descriptwn and price, together with a handsome 
celored plate, free. Address, ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N.Y. 


Mention this paper. 








MARLBORO Red RASPBERRY, £e24'9,"%¢ 


<n 
for history and terms. A. J. Caywood & Son, Marlboro, N.Y. 





SOUHEGAN RASPBERRY PLANTS. 


200,000 first class Gregg and Souhegan Raspberry 
"plants at low prices. Real tT rates for Lots of 8, or more, 
HART, Southington, Ct. 


SEND your address on postal card and I will send 

you circular Ay my new strawberry **Cone 
vecticut Queen”’ which | introduce in spring of 1884. 
W.N. HOUGHTALING, Seymour, Ct. 

(0, 0.0 0 0 STRAWBERRY PLANTS, including all 

the best leading varieties. Manchester, 

10 %ete., at low rates. Also Small Fruit Trees and 


s by mail. Address CHAS, BLACK & BRO,, Village 
nln f Hightstown, N.J. 











STRAWBERRIES, 


Raspberries, Blackberries, 


Grapes, ~~. 4 Currants 
Ni ee | and Best Varieties, EP-Descri tive Cata- 
logue free. 


JOSEPH D. FITTS, Ra ail R.I. 





GENUINE MANCHESTERS 


by the Originator ; also plants of the leading varieties of 
small fruits. Catalogue ree. 
J. ‘BATTEY, Manchester, N. J. 


RY: Plants by mail or op ever ase at one-he a 
Raspberries. RY ssc Black. 


Agents’ prices, 
‘Derries and New Strawberry e RFIEL ELD 
A perfect flowering Seedling o Croment wich it far eur. 


passesin form,size firmness & high flavor. Fulldescrip’n 
in free cataloene. HALE BR 8.,So0.Glastonbury. Ct ° 


PRINCE- 








oe 
+4 








T 
Scherr, Legal Tendera, Qud fron-ciad 


eg ‘ad, Daniel Boon, 
High's Supe ames Indiana, Big Bob. Grapes, 
Peach —e perb, fruit tee 


DrCou, Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 





A The Most Profitable 
Market STRAWBERRY 

Large, brilliant deep crimson, exce 

firm. The best shipping variety. F 

free by mail. Extensive stock 

FRUITS, embracing all the new leading spe- 

cialties and old favorites. Catalogue with 


formation, free. 
monton, N. 


13] EARLY CLUSTER 
NTS. |NEW BLACKBERRY ! 


Wm. F. Bassett, Ham- 
J. Introducer Atlantic Strawberry. 








BEAUTIFUL 


_ FLOW 


ABE Sik Wear RTH $4.26 


anteed. A bother Tatage ¢ 













S. L. ALLEN & CO, 


127 & 129 


ERS 





given 


tion. 


ae te 5 py 


DNiY $3.50 pA 


cneapi rs ye —— —= rare, 


THE STORRS & HARRISON co. PAP 
me NEW TOOLS <:. 


together with recent improve- 
ments, place the ** PT. + ange 
Jr2? Farm and 

den Implements amy 
yond all Com- 
peti 


Horse Hoes, Cultiva- 
tors, Seed-Drills, Wheel- 
Hoes, Potato-Diggers, Etc. Etc. 





Pp 













ueg te $1 or more, 





ing 32 walnaehueny a 











WILSON JUNIOR 


BLACKBERRY. 


The LARGEST, BEST. and 
MOST PRODUCTIVE Early Black- 
inches around, from 
selected Wilson’s 


KIEFFER HYBRID 
Pear Trees. 


Catalo, 





berry, 3 


PEDICREE 


100,000 


Peach Trees. 


trawharrics. 
Ragpee rries, 
rap 


Sut LP REE 


Colore 
WM. PARRY, 
PARRY P. 0O., N. 


pes, &c., call 


J. 





LANT 


lower 
tions, sent to ally 





faa! sc 
PAUL BUT2 & SONS, 


FREE BY MAIL 


Allende of Bead for oS 
kin 


Puanis also 
Veta sucaie 
oO. . 

Catal 


free. Es- 
mhouses, 
Now Castie,Pa. 









“The berries were the best I ever tasted.”—Farm & Garden 


“ Berries received and sampled ; 
srreet anes — ce “Farm dourads, Earliest Large Berry 
-best Qua ty. most productive. { 38g 8. from 
For 2 om ts and testimonials of Sinsi Hill 
at one picking. see Catalogue, free. Also 0: ail best 
serts Strawberries, Raspberries, Grapes. Peach, and 
other Pruit Trees, &c. - 8. ; 
oorestown, N. J. 


FRUIT PACKAGES. sizt. fer 


Price List, 
. COLBY & CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. 

















ty che CABS ee ss = 
ao a ris g MANUFACTURED A - 
iis Oy THE Near BASKET FACTORY Off é 
ae [= ll 
. ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 
Ee. SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICES 













ustable Wire Cloth Sieve made,” It will take 
from the refuse ~ windmills that cannot be 
cleaned by any other process. Can be adjusted to many 
different size and shaped meshes. No.1 Sieve will s eparate 
tain, Daisy, Buckthorn, Wild Carrot, &c., from Clover 
Seed , Red Top and nrg 1 from Timothy, ‘and Timoth 
from Clover Seed. No. 2 wit, noperane ve, Cheat an 
Cockle from Wheat. No.3 gate Ng goons ras eH 
Endorsed by Hiram Sibley & Co., D. aS 
Landreth & Sons, Plant Seed Co., Hear ait recr, “2 
at pre h’s Sons, B. | Bites: > Sons, J. L. Breck Seaa 
’ cultural Dep oe D, 
vio: Nos. 1 and 2, $2.25; Nog eo. E Express prepaid. 
Ask your Hardware Dealer es them. 


MILTON SIEVE CO., Limited, Milton, Pa. 


The only ad 
ut good see 








OUR STRONG & 


2 


RELIABLE 


E 


ARE THE ae AF 


ROBT.S 


Rose Growers, COTTL es! ON 





gle i fel ety —— — tS x 
+4 sate ly ma 
ifs mn Pinks od Fgh 


ae Scotch or Sweet May ‘pinks (is bes 
8 Cras ion ag new and fancy varieties( 





Pa 


ie 
UBERO O85 a aoa Le eos 
bulbs by mailto any 


ploomine. on on receipt waite: lbc. or. a ao 28c, 


woe PLA 


x receipt of NTS 
assortmen 1. 
best sorts), #1. 








reli Seat Patani 








to 
= 
aes 


ae se ig 


THE 


BEST EED PEAS 
THE 7 ONION SEEDS 


CHOICEST 


and all Standard Seeds for Hiome and Mare 
ket Gardens, at the Very Lowest 
Prices. Send for Catalogue and Prices. 


HIRAM SIBLEY & Co., 
Rochester, N. Y.,. and Chicago, Hil. 


12 Choice ban emer | for $1, Other 
ROSES a 


Tube @. Manors, Ringe Som. on eo Mae 
KIEFFER PEARS, 
POCKLINCTON GRAPES. 


Plants for Sale Cheap. For prices a 
THE HAMMOND NURSERIES, Geneva, N. Y. 


FAIRVIEW NURSERIES. 
eon ESTABLISHED 1885. 


4 By Fi ~ 
Berri ot ia — ig 
e: ron 
Bob, and all others. Cia, Manch 


Address me; ° PEERING, 5. 


ao 


farien Bia eee rey snceeee 
J.8.COLLI Mecrestewn, N.J. 


Dosw tive Piestrated Nursery Catal and Guide 
4 é Fruit and Ornamental tar 'Bent to fat 
WM « H. MOON, Morrisville, Pa. 
ROSTEP Natural Peach Seed. We are Tor plone to 
supply NS 0; 1.Natural Tenn. Seed, ready for planting in 
spring, 1.50 per bushel, in lots of 5 bushels tnd over ; 
er iites a3 = bushel. ddress, 



























apeikaniiie 








.» Village Nurseries, Hightstown,N. J. 

EA T t i 
P 408 TRE roils iota App ple. | Plum, 
Mention paper. JOHNSTON, Weockley, Del. 











lnetrated Catalogue of Small Fruits 


OEL HORNER & SON, al Frat Camden Uo., N. J. 


or $3. 


£0 Hiret Ones ie ror 


GRAPE VINES. 


1 
‘or Il- 





=e 


POT ATOFS, Bs oye 
aueed d gates. Send for price “ist. W. E. WELD, “ 
eee oa 


” Ingleside, Steuben Co., N. ¥. 
Agriculturist. 


Mention American 




















AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 





[ApRIL, 



















Circulars free, - We refer to editor of this paner. 





= = THE BEST 
WASHE 


Warranted & years, satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. The 
Best, most Efficient, and Durable Washer in the world. 
Has no rival, the only machine that will wash perfectly clean without rub- 
bing. Can beused in any sized tub, or shifted from one tub to another 
inamoment. So simple and easy to operate the most delicate 
= lady or child can do the work. Made of Galvanized Iron, and 
the only Washer in the world that has the Rubber Bands on the 
Rollers, which prevent the breaking of buttons and injury to clothes, 
~_AGENTS WANTED ‘cents comple, $8.50. Also'the soe. 
brated KEYSTONE WRINGER ane. 


S at Manufacturers’ lowest pri 
Address ERIE W. —_, 





ATTENTION FARMERS! FRUIT-GROWERS! EVERYBODY! 


-DESTROY THE INSECTS AND SAVE YOUR FRUIT TREES ! 





express paid, for 
from dota’ stream to spray instantly while pumping. 


station in the United States or ae 
sariehs zine tube, 


Po taty- ve garnet eeaiinel 


(thelt 1h: Bainés and each of + 
time and has art from $10 to $30 per 


$5. 730: regular price $6. 


for Illustrated Catalogue, Price-List, and Terms to Agents, etc. 
hes bought t-from $50 to $2000 worth.of these goods in from one to three weeks 


Agents wanted every where. 


> By the Use of Lewis's Combination Force Pump. 


It makes Three Machines (see cut). Is made of brass throughout, 
It is the Best and Cheapest First-Class Hand Pump in the 
World. It will throw a good stream of water 50 to 60 feet. 


erie Success. My Agents Make $10 to $30a Day, 


‘o introduce it, I will send asample Pump to any express 
have the finest Spray Attach- 
I also manufacture the 


st-paid $1.25; polished brass, te é paid, $1.75; can do four to six 


I give a long list of customers, 
A Bonanza ) those who secure unoccupied 


territory. ‘Write at once. Exclusive > to good canvassers 








ECONOMY WASHER CUTTER 


Cuts Washers and Gaskets of 
Le ge md or Rubber for carriages, wag- 
ons. wing machines, and small ma- 
ehinery. from \ to 5 inches in diameter. 
best and chea) ao Washer Cutter 
meade. Sent Wy) mai if, prepaid to an 
dress, on receipt of cents. very 
farmer needs one. Liberal discount to 


“SVILLARD BROS, & BARTLEY, 
No, 282 Detroit st., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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ONEn. BE PAYS THE ARE SEAM. 
Boldon trial, Warrants & years. All sizes as low. 
For free book, adcress 


JONES OF BINGHAMTON, 





A.H. MATTHEWS’ 
NEW SEED DRILL. | 


The t t 
Pa mpg ag 


e oldest manufactnrer in the 
business; don’t ie ~. we 
pattern hen you c 
IG, Send for circulars; direct toman'f’rs. 
SMALIL & MATTHEWS, 


21 South Market St., Boston. 








This ext tepresents laying over rough boards our 


— Rubber Roofing; 


|: See em eta | oe 


-- ha flat roofs. Send for Book Circular, with 
AND ROOFING CO., 
: al BA RS 155 Duane St., New York 





P. C. LEWIS, Catskill, N. Y. 








NEW BOOK ON CARP CULTURE AND 

AKING. Sent postage paid on receipt of $1. 

Send for circular and price-list. Live Sent sent to all parts 

of the U.S. and Territories. Order before warm weather. 
dress, GEORGE TINLEY. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WASHER CO., Erie, Pa. 
a 





ANEW BOOK.—FRESH AND INVITING, 


FAMOUS nee of the World, 


a from Marathon 499 





AND o the present. The World's 

Bt. t0 viewed from its Dattle. 

DECISIVE fields. The grand march of events 
a and illustrated ws & mas- 

ery popular e 





Wanted Write at ‘aime and secure ‘aaliee 
Sane. ‘Ad ae MoCURDY & CU. Philadelp!ig Po 


11 | Peat BOOK 





on SILK CULTURE, FOREST 
TREES, TAME GRASSES, ete. 
one 25c. Packet RUSSIAN 
BEERY seed sent on receipt of 25c. 

E. L. MEYER, Hutchinson, Rees, 


and 








New Chrome { lards, no 2 alike, name on, 10¢, 
13 packs, § $1. 


5 ( E. D. *GILBERT. P. M., Higganum, Ct 
9 5 Extra Fine large chromos, no 2 alike, name on10c. A 


present with each order. 
O. A. BRAINARD, ‘Higganum, Ct, 


LO OR! ¢ Send 8c. for samples of Letter Heads, En- 
e Velopes, etc. Stock cuts used. 

L. 0. FULTS, “Parrott, Ohio, 

FREE! 5° Becare a Splendid Present by sending 0c. for 


ks. of Chromo Cards, new and imported de- 
paar or 50 for 10c, E.H. Pardee, New Haven, Ct.. 














choice Verse, Bird, Motto, Landscape & Se: 
29 Chromo Cards, name on, 10c. nts’ Sam le rl 


Age 
CROWN PRINTiNG CO., eNorthfor , Conn. 





Lansdcape, Marine, Bouquet, Summer & WinterVi 
5 0 Chromo Cards with i name 10c,, 6 pks. and Ring “f 
Sample Book 25 cts. FOOTE BRO %.? Northford, Conn, 


Aj Beauties, new style large Chromo Cards, Swiss ang 





French florals, roses, birds, mottoes, &c. name on 10c,. 
Elegant premiums free. tna Print’ 'g Co.,Northford,Ct, 





(1884) CHROMO CARDS, no 2 alike, with 
name, 10c1 Spe =f 
GEO. I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


LEGANT pack of 50 Floral Beauties, Mottoes, Verses 
&c.. name on, 10c. 10 pks. & ave Napkin Rin, or Ag’ta™ 
Sample Book, $1.00. TODD & Co., Clintonville, Conn. 








40 Satin Enameled Verse Cards, 
pen script motto, Golden Beauties and Bird 
Cards with name, 10¢. A beautiful present 
® free with a 30c. order. 100 no two alike, 

m® embossed Scrap Pictures, 20c. Agents’ Al- 
PS bum, 25c, ALLING BROS., Northford, Ct. 














"IS THE BEST If THE WORLD,” 


Excels all other Pianos in its various patented im- 
provements. The new designs in CHICKERING 
GRANDS, assuring larger results in POWER AND 
PURITY, LENGTH AND SWEETNESS OF TONE, leave noth- 
ing to be desired. The CHICKERING SQUARE 
PIANOS, in all the usual styles, are unrivaled. The 
new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the justly-cele- 
brated PATENTED METALLIC ACTION, Which forever pre- 
vents the possibility of atmospheric interference with 
the instrument, and adapts it for use in any climate. 

For elegant new Illustrated Catalogue, just published. 
address, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


WABEROOMS: 
180 Fifth Avenue, | 156 Tremont St., 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


Mention this paper. 





NEW all gold, motto & hand Chromo Cards, no 2: 
alike, name on, 10 cents, 18 packs $1.00. Agent’s. 
sample book 2c. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


20 


in vig t Type on 40 New Artistic 
YOUR NAME @, on d Bat n Finish Motto Chrome 
Cards, 10c. 50 Reward. of Merit Cards, 10c. 6 packs of 
either and a Pres . Samples Free 
FRANKLIN PRINTIN CO., New Haven, Conn. 


So Embossed Chromo Cards, f. 

bouquets of flowers, hand holding 
bouquet, Ancient and Modern Views, &c., 
(every card embossed) something Just out 
only 10 cents. As an inducement for 
you to get up a club we will send yous 
Handsome Four Bladed Pearl Handle Knife tree 
with a $1.00 order. HUB CARD CO., BOSTON, MASS, 


GQ Lovely Cards Choice Chromos, 































our name in 





pretty type, post-t aid, 10c. 25 fize 
New style fralt or pock-™m 201d | edge cards, 1 ibe. Hidden name 
et knife, card 18 for 20c. 500 other styles. 
free with a 50e. order. Big my my agents. Send 6c. for 


terms and samples to canvass with. 


HOLLY CARD WORKS;. 
Meriden, Conn. 
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HORT-HAND INSTITUTE, ITHACA, N. Ys 
Situations procured; Stenographers eappiied, with- 
out charge. Standard Type- wre ant lies. No- 

“Caligraphs.” Address, W. 0. W 





HONOGRAPHY OR PHONETIC SHORT-HAND. 
Pieaiens of works by Benn Pitman, with alphabet and 
ae for beginners sent on application. Address 
Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








GAZETTEER. Just issued. De- 
scree of every town, business 
location ; rincipal orange 
growers and farmers ; wt map, Price. 
CUSHING & APPLEYARD “jacksonville Fila. 


to $10 a day. Srerybety wants one. 
fit 2 
AGENTS Burnes vant tod cry, camp cet 


have @ new and rich work of rare attraction and 
I value. Over ae fore equal a, nearly, 1,200 pages in a 
volume— e wik re canalle for the FA colleges 
STOR i EN DENER, 
On -BAT fave a to this G 


vestiontion a pr 1A ne 
“il pronocttion to those open for on 


mele orl paeeese 
H. THOMPSON, PUnLisHEn, 404 Arc 


8t., Phila., Pa. 


Who wish to become Tele- 
aph Operators and 

ag. culate. f 
argest 


YOUNG MIN int 


i in existence. 
Most thorough teach inn, 


" Secatanes operators for 
the leading Rallroad and Telegraph Companies. 
only $2.50 per week. Address 
VALENTINE BROS., Janesville, Wis. 
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The Bogus Agricultural Journals. 


All persons who in a foolish moment have been per- 
guaded to purchase tickets in the bogus lottery schemes 
ofbogus Agricultural Journals, and who have now become 
satisfied that they have been duped, will please send their 
tickets, their circulars and full particulars to this Hum- 
bug Department. The Editor proposes to fully ventilate 
this latest dodge for defrauding farmers, and desires the 
co-operation of those who have been victimized. We 
are assured of the aid of the Post-office Department. The 
scamps will not he able to employ the mai:smuch longer, 
as the bil! shutting them out has already passed the 
House and will be through the Senat2 probably this 
Week, President Arthur, who has already taken such 
decided ground against all lottery schemes, will of course 
immediately sign this bill, which bars the bogus Agricul- 
tural journals out of the Government mails. 

Mr. Gaylord, so long the efficient and popular Assist- 
ént Postmaster at New York, informs us that.the.‘‘ sam- 
ple copy” business is to be suppressed. Spurious jour- 
nals will no longer be able to send ont to the rural dis- 
tricts through the mails as third class matter ‘‘ sample 
eopies’”’ with displayed descriptions of lottery drawings 
or worthless wares for sale. The act before Congress 
goes a step further, and says these spurious sheets can- 
not go through the mails in any shape. 


: Scoundrels to the Back-bone 

H, M. Stump, Union City, Ind.—J. Goldsmith & Co., 
who propose to distribute two hundred and sixty-six 
thousand dollars cash, ina lottery drawing March 3ist, 
1884, are scoundrels to the back-bone. Turn to your file 
of the American Agriculturist for 1883, page 205, and you 
will find a detailed exposure we then made of these chaps 
who advertised a similar colossal drawing for March 15th, 
1888, Continue to send to us all such circulars you receive 
from the professional rascals who prey upon the farming 
community. 





Justice on Their Track. 


The Canadian Parliament has now taken hold of the 
St. Stephen, N. B., Lottery rascals, whose circulars have 
been seut to so many of our subscribers, and whose op- 
erations have so often been shown up in our Humbug 
Columns. An Ottawa dispatch informs us that the At- 
torney General of the Province will deal with the offen- 
ders as they deserve. It adds, ‘No prizes have ever been 
distributed, and the affair isa gigantic swindle,” all of 
which has been repeatedly said for months by the Ameri- 
ican Agriculturist. These St.Stephen’s swindlers having 
been driven by our exposures from the United States 
resumed operations in Canada. 


The Counterfeit Money Fiend. 


That dispenser of the ‘‘ queer,’’ whose career we have 
traced and recorded for so many years, and who has been, 
until now, a peculiarly American institution, has also 
gone across the border with all his confidential let- 
ters, and detailed introductions for the fly to meet the spi- 
der at the hotel. The same thousand dollars in bogus 
money for a hundred in good bills; the same news- 
paper slips, showing that the counterfeit can not be de- 
tected even by experts, all havegone. The Dominion 
papers give accounts of the introduction of this nuisance 
that are amusing reading to those of us who have kept 
the run of this miserable swindle. If we may laugh at 
the excitement the man with the “qucer’’ has caused, 
this thing is to be said in favor of the Canadians; the 
very first ‘‘ counterfeit money’*’ chap who went over 
there and set his little trap, instead of catching any vic- 
tim, was caught himself, and at last accounts was in jail 
awaiting trial, thanks to the shrewdness of a reporter of 
the “ Toronto Spectator.” 


-What the Chief of Police Says. 


Under various names, the art of coloring photographs 
is advertised as a ‘‘ nice light work for ladies and young 


men at their own homes.’ One of our subscribers, be- | 


fore he answered the advertisement of a conceri in Bos- 
ton, Mass., took the precaution to make inquiry of the 
Chief of Police of that City. The note came back in- 








dorsed by that official: “Should not advise sendingany 
money.” If all who are tempted to invest in doubtfal 
enterprises would be equally cautious, we should have 
fewer complaints from the victims of swindles. 


‘°s*The Matrimonial Bureau of Ill.°’ 


A subscriber in Lafayette Co., Ark., sends us the 
‘* prospectus ’’ of the above named ‘ Bureau,”’ and asks: 
‘“What can you say of its reliability?”” We only know 
of the ‘‘ Bureau,” by what it says of itself. It says it 
was established to ‘‘ supply a want long felt in the com- 
munity.”—Such things always say that. It adds: “‘its 
power for good is simply inexpressible.”—but not a 
word about its power for evil, though when we are told 
that its founders are citizens of ‘‘ transcendent respec- 
tability,”” we ought not to think of evil. .This Bureau 
proposes to fit out men with wives, and women with 
husbands. All can secure the services of this “Bureau,” 
by'enclosing an entrance fee of five dollars. Enclose 
a photograph, together witha three-cent stamp for re- 
turn answer, and ‘tan answer to the following ques- 
tions.”—The questions are, name, nationality, and a 
long string of others, including the important one of 
‘*means.”” Ifone would procure a wife as he would buy 
a horse or a cow, probably this Bureau might help him. 
We are so old-fashioned in our notions as to think that 
love, altogetherignored in this prospectus, should have 
something to do with marriage. This ‘‘ Bureau “puts the 
whole thing down on a trade basis—money down, five 
dollars. ‘‘ Compensation for final services to be deter- 
mined by amount of services rendered, and other 
considerations germane to the transaction.” That 
last shows, that even in Bureau matrimony, one has, 
so to speak, “to go it blind,” and never knows what 
it will cost him. The whole thing is too absurd for 
serious consideration. Those who look upon mar- 
riage as a lottery, may take their chances in such a 
scheme. Those who take a higher view of it, will recoil 
from any such machinery. 


An Old Tune with New Variations. 


We have often alluded to the offers to sell counterfeit 
money as the oldest of ‘swindles, This appeared: oon 
after the first issues of Greenbacks, and has been kept 
up in one or another form ever since. The latest mani- 
festations of this antiquated swindle, shows an amount 
of ingenuity that entitles itto a brief mention. A slip 
with every appearance of having been cut from a news- 
paper, bears on one side an item from Washington, show- 
ing the “ Deficits in Uncle Sam’s Cash Box,” in which 
is the item: Counterfeit notes received in Redemp- 
tion Division, $129,340,00, ard losses of packages stolen, 
etc., to which is added a note that counterfeiting “is 
reduced to an art,’’ and that ‘‘our Treasury officials fail 
to detect counterfeits from the genuine, the resemblance 
isso close.’ On the other side of the slip is a Jong letter 
from Washington, setting forth the loose management in 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, charging that 
counterfeiters are in collusion with the Burean, and in- 
timating that duplicate plates from which the notes are 
printed, have been allowed to go in the possession of 
counterfeiters, and making serious charges against the 
whole management of this department of the Treasury. 
This newspaper slip has every appearance of being gen- 
uine. The cutting is carelessly made, showing parts of 
columns each side of the column containing the items. 
At the heading, or top of the page, is the ranning title, 
‘‘Thursday, June 1, 1882,’ and on the reverse is the 
same, ‘“‘ Thursday, June 1, 1882." This shows the thing 
to bea fraud. Take any New York daily, or other pa- 
per that uses these ‘‘running headings” at the top of 
the page- indeed, take this very page. American Agri- 
culturist on this page, is, on the next page reversed— 
thatis, American on this page, is backed by Agriculturist 
on the opposite page, as may be seen by holding it up to 
the light. A very ingenious trick, but spoiled by trying 
to make it too nice. This clipping was sent to a long- 
time reader, now in lowa, with the following note, which 
issuch an improvement on the long roundabout letter 
sheets of former times, that we give it in full: 

‘*DeEaR Srr.—Can you use such goods? [ will sup- 
ply you with them if youcan. If I have made a mistake 
in asking the question, say nothing about it, but let the 
matter drop. Jam a friend toa friend, and mean noth- 
ing wrong. Don’tsign your name to letters, always use 
No. 1, I will know who it is from. Be sure to réturn 
this letter and strip, for I will answer nothing unless they 
are returned. Yours truly,” 

Well James, as we do not advertise in these pages, we 
will withhold the rest. This pretended secrecy is very 
amusing. : 

THE STRANGEST OF ALL I8 THIS. 

Here is a partncr.in a Jarge business house in a flour- 
ishing lowa town, to whom this oldest of swiridies is en- 
tirely new. He in all sincerity asks us to call the atten- 
tion of the Post Master of New York City to the mat- 








ter, that the sender may be apprehended, and adds: “If Z 
can be of any service to you or the Department, please 
command me,” and he does not say, “ pleasé don't use 
my name.” Our friend would be less in earnest if he 
knew there was no counterfeit money in the case, but it 
is a trap for those who think there is, and are willing 
to buy and circulate counterfeit greenbacks. 


New Benefactors of the Human 
Race. 

For several months there has been an unusual dullness, 
an entire lack of novelty, in the medical line. At pres- 
ent there are indications of a revival, and we may look 
for, in nostrums, as in dress goods, new styles suited to 
the season. 

INNMAN HAS RIVALS, 

For these twenty years or more the Rev. Innman has 
had an almost entire monopoly of the free recipe busi- 
ness. His few competitors have been of short duration, 
and Innman has been left undisturbed to send ont his 
bogus recipe written in a burlesque Latin, and pocketed 
the dollars for the stuff which could not be, procured with 
the recipe, and which -it.was never intended should be. 

THERE 18 NOW A NEW-OOMER 
in the recipe business ; his name it is Laurence, hishome 
it is Brooklyn, and the peéniiar’ infirniity he wrestles 
with is, Catarrh. ._ The. benevolent Laurence quite: out- 
does Innman, who only sends one recipe ; he offers two, 
and both free of charge.. The sufferer, or victim, having 
received the recipes takes them to the apothecary to have 
the healing stuff prepared, and is told 
THE SAME OLD STORY. 
The drugs upon which the invalid had based his hopes 


- of relief, if not of cure, are not to be had. As Betsey 


Prigg said of Sairy Gamp’s Mrs. Harris, ‘* There ain’t no 
sich pusson.** The names have no meaning, save to the 
inventor—they stand for nothing known to science, in 
fact are made use of “the same with intent to deceive.” 
There are two of these Catarrh preseriptions, one for 
stuff to be applied to the nose, as a douche, the other to 
be administered internally. We have room for but the 
lastnamed, but the other is equally absurd, The recipe is: 
Extract Arabian Calla Root..... bE RA ah 134 oz. 
Comp. Tinc. Arabian Red Lava Flower... 2 oz 
Ferro Citrate Calcium..............++++-.1 drm. 
Bisulphate Quineeia...........,0+0++----4,0Tms, 
Potassi Iodide...........s.orscececsseeeeph GIM, 
Phosphic Salicylate......+..00.es+++++----1 GIM. 
Glycerine.. ...... . : 
Verium Ferri.............-6..+...-1. 8, Fiat 0.1 
The educated apothecary or chemist wilh find: much 
amusement in this attempt to appear scientifie.... ... 

Of course the maker of that precious prescription 
knew that it could not be prepared, and the usual séquel 
follows. He would not have people suffer from Catarrh 
just because draggists are unable to prepare his prescrip- 
tions, so he goes and does it himself. and he informs 
those who have sent for his free. prescriptions that the 
stuffcan be had of him in a box.—“ Free, like the pre- 
scription ?” will be asked. Well; not quite free: A mere 
trifle of $6,00 is asked, to cover cost, ete., that’s all. It 
is easy to say that one who has sent to an unknown ed- 
vertiser expecting to get in return something of value 
for nothing, deserved little sympathy if he was disap- 
pointed. But an invalid will catch at any straw that 
promises relief, and it is upon this weakness that the 
quacks trade. One of cur correspondents suggests that 
this free prescription business is open to the charge of 
obtaining money under false pretences. It does. look 
that way. The offer to send a prescription free, is only 
a bait to induce people to buy the bottled stuff. The 
public have had more than twenty years of this nonsense 
with Innman and still they are ready to run after any 
new-comers who play the same old trick. Another chap 
has startedin Brooklyn with his 

“ CONSUMPTION CURED,” 

and cured on the same free prescription plan. He igan 
old physician and he had “some stuff placed in his 
hands by an East Indian Missionary.” It is always a 
missionary, and he always hails from the East Indies, 
He “feels it his duty”—they all do—“to make it known 
to his fellow sufferers." Then follows the offer of a free 
prescription. ‘It is‘ safe to predict that whoever sends 
for this, will receive a senseless jargon of made up 
names, and that an offer to furnish the medicine ready 
made, at a round price, will follow. 


Cautionary Signals. =~ 


Bogus vs, Genuine Life Insurance, 


Inquiries are. made of us .concerning:a **Mutual Ald 
Society” in a Western city. Societies called ‘ Mutual 
Benevolent” or “* Mutual Aid” are common in cities, its 
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members belonging to the same trade or occupation; or 
drawn together by a common religious belief, and, as a 
rule, they are very useful. The Society in question ap- 
pears to be a life, insurance company, with a diffvrence. 
In the regular companies the losses are pa‘d at once from 
an ample fund, while in the present scheme when a 
member dies the amount of his insurance is assessed 
upon the survivors. There is nothing in the prospectus 
of this Association to show that it is chartered or that its 
officers give bonds for the proper performance of their 
duties. The directors may be highly esteemed at home, 
but they are not widely known abroad, ana must not be 
surprised if people are cautions. To those who ask us 
about investing in such an Association we say: its safe- 
ty depends entirely upon the personal character and re- 
sponsibility of the management, and unless they can sat- 
isfy you as to these, waita bit. There are abundant op- 
portunities for insuring in offices, about which no ques- 
tions need be asked, as they are as safe as the United 
States Treasury or the Bank of England. If you wish to 
insure your life, and too much forethought cannot be ex- 
ercised in that direction, take out a policy in some such 
andoubted Company as the New York Life Insurance 
Company, for example, which has a surplus of more than 
five million dollars. Do not incur any risks or waste 
any time with new, untried, or questionable Companies, 
but insure direct in the New York Life, where safety, 
reliability and security are assured. 





A Car Load of Cattle for a Fat 
Stock Show. —Eight, ten, and twelve head of one, 
two, and three year old cattle in this order, have been 
required to make up a car-load exhibition for a prize at 
stock shows, but the Illinois State Board of Agriculture 
has now decided to adopt five head only of all the above 
ages. We think this a much more reasonable decision, 
as it accommodates small breeders who often before were 
not able to make up a greater number, as the owners of 
@ numerous herd cou!d easily do. Now those possessing a 
moderate number of cattle can have an equal chance with 
those possessing large herds. Parties of this kind should 
always be favored as much as possible, in order to en- 
courage and help them in their endeavors at improve- 
ment, for this is much harder for them to accomplish 
than the rich, who are overflowing with an abundance, 





Everlasting Flowers.—An article on 
Everlasting Flowers elsewhere (p. 165), has special ref- 
erence tothe Helichrysums. Besides these there are 
several others well worth cultivating. They have no 
common names, save the general one, “ Everlasting," 
hence we are obliged to use the botanical names. Among 
the desirable kinds are Acroclinums, with white and 
delicate pink flowers. - Rhodanthe, from New Holland, 
is the most delicate of all Everlastings, and like the pre- 
ceding, of a charming pink color. Heliotropium San- 
Sordt has small flowers, resembling those of yarrow, but 
golden yellow. Xeranthemum annuum,has large and pur- 
ple flowers. All we have named belong to the Composite 
Family. The Gomphrenas or “* Globe Amaranthus,” are 
often included among the Everlastings. They have 
small globular heads of various colors, which, if gather- 
ed early, are useful for winter decoration. 

Nasturtium is the. botanical name of a 
genus of plants, notat all related to the Nasturtium, or 
“Sturtion”’ of the gardens. Its common name should 
be ‘Indian Cress.” Its botanical name is 7’ropeolum. 
‘The two common species are 7’. majus, a climber, and 7’. 
minus,a dwarf, bushy sort. These plants are useful 
and ornamental. The flowers in both are brilliant and 
showy, while the unripe seed pods are used to make an 
aromatic pickle. The tall kind is usually grown for its 
pods, Dut those from the dwarf species, aside from being 
smaller, are equally useful. The varieties present nu- 
merous colors, for which we must refer to the catalogues. 
Tropeolum peregrinum, on account of the peculiar shape 
of its flowers is called “‘Canary-bird flower,” and with 
the tall kind. makes an excellent contrast; give these 
beautiful planis a very rich soil, and sow the seeds or 
transplant after you are sure cold nights are over. 





His Apple Orchard.—“B” writes us: 
“T have an apple orchard of five acres, set more thau 
twenty years ago. The trees are thirty feet apart, each 
way. I broke it up two years ago and planted corn each 
year since; it was well-manured and the sod is well 
rotted. What is the best thing I can do with it ?’’"—We 
assume that our correspondent is a farmer. The. best 
thing he can do for his orchard, and for his general farm 
économy is to sow clover, and convert his orchard into a 
pasture for his pigs. This will not only produce pork, 
but the soil of the orchard will be greatly increased in 
fertility. “B’ asks about sowing grain to cut for fod- 
der. By no means; no crop should be grown in an or- 
panaltan on share of which will be carried off. By 

with swine all but a very small proportion of 
the clover’ crop will be left upon the soil to enrich it. 





The Peayaia oro Fol 








The ony ® mechine that received an award on both 
Horse-power and Thresher and Cleaner, at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition; was awarded the two last Gold 
Medals ziven by the New York State Agricultural 
Society on Horse-powers and Threshers; and is the 
Only Thresher selected from the vast number built - 

the United States, for illust and d 

“Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanics,” Te- 

cently published, thus adopting it as the standard 

machine of thiscountry, Catalogue sent free. Address 
MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N.Y. 
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STEAM ENGINES, 
A. B. FARQUHAR, York Pa 


Cheapest and best for all pure 
poses—simple, strong and du- 
rable, Saw, Grist MILis 
AND MacuINERr generally. 

Inquiries promptly an- 


without ‘wheels, very 
convenient, economical 
and complete in every 


detail, best and chea: ~ x 
Vertical in the A yy 

9 world. ~ K 
a use. z 








Fig. 2. 
THE FARQUHAR S SEPARATOR 


le ms : 
Lar Fane and perfect in use. Wastes no grain cleans 


it ready for 
Address A. B, FARQUHAR, York, Pa. 
FARQUHAR KEYSTONE CORN PLANTER 


Warranted the best corn dropper and most 

perfect force-feed fertlizer distributor in the 
world, SEND 

For CATALOGUE, 

Address 

4, 83. 

FARQUHAR, 

York, Pa. 


Wy steam Engines, Horse 
Power and Threshers of 











THES. R.NYE IMPROVED 


BAY STATE RAKE 


TRY iT! re gy = 
and you will 










ITs LEADING MERITS ARE vs 
un no 
at is wl ue wall rake clean on all surfaces. Will 


sively built and han 


BELCHER & | TAYLOR AGR'L TO TOOL CO. co. 








ACME. 


Puverizine Wargo 
1.00 6 BUSHER anc4tQVELER 
See ADVERTISEMENT ON PAGE 183. | 


STOP THIEF ! 
10 ibs. sold at Hardware or 
" Fat ‘en voun ptof $1.50. Address 
on 


es of Binghamton, Binghamton, N.Y. 


ee 


REMINGTON 


SHOVELS, - 



















SCOOPS, || SPADES, ' 





Made in the Remember 
Best Manner, that our Goods 

by skilled are always 
WORKMEN. RELIABLE, 





Remington Astcultura Co., 


New York eibens phy eiihene Street. 














THE DAVIS 


STUMP PULLER 


Received Centennial Medal. 
Is now in use in Canada and 
i nearly every part of the U. 8. 
LIFTS 20 to 50 TONS. 
Stands on — worked by two 
men. 5 Sizes. Prices $35 te 
$70. Circulars free. Manufac- 


y BENNETT, 
Westerville,Franklin Co. Ohio, 





CENTENNIAL 


FANNING MILL. 












The best 
mill in the 
world. It 


separates 
Oats,Cockle 
and ali foul ¢ 


wheat. 


othy. Clover, 
and all kinds 
of Seeds. The 
great § im- 
provement 
over other 

salle is that il 

has Two Shoes. it 18 es y ada 
eae use. Send for Gasuigtive stn 


and atteol ie, 
S. FREEMAN & SONS, Racine, Wis. 








THE CELEBBATED 
aA. P. DICKEY®”) FANNING MILLS 


For Farm 
ene, ANd Ware- 
= house use 
a forall kind 
of Grain 


every cor- 
ner of the 
civilized 
world, an 

for clean- 
ing almost 
everything. 
They are 


to be su 
rior in all reapects to any other Mill made. ~ 
Address DICKEY & PEASE, Manufacturers, 
Bacine, Wis. 
won Plgtd Rollgrast*Bperineg core! Shier 
fron eld | er riess Sorn''s eller. 
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AHEAD OF ALL, COMPERIEION 
Ne PHIADELPHE : 


4 






FOURTEEN SIZES FOR HAND USE. 
: Weighing trom 21 to 51 Ibs. 
THREE SIZES FOR HORSE POWER. 


GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 


Patentees and Manufacturers, 


631 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


JEBUCKEYE JUNIOR 
“<UL Awn Mower Y 


. MANUFACTURED BY S—, 








JuLVERIZING HARROW. 


" C1.00 CRUSHER.) IEVELER 
SEE ADVERTISEMENT ON PAGE 








Old Reliable Stover Improved. 


Weare the Sole Owners and Manufacturers 
ef the Stover Pumping Windmills 
for pumping water for Railroads 
Villages, Suburban houses, Lawns. 

ries, Brick Yards, Draining, Ir- 
ing: etc., as well as Geared 
ndmills of all sizes, for running 
Grinders, Shellers, Saws, etc. 
Grinders operated by tee gg 3 Windmills. 
Corn and Cob Double-face rinders with 
Sweep, Corn Shellers. Wood Saws, Corn Cul- 
divators, and Implements qcnerally. 
FREEPORT MACHIN CO. 












Also Feed 












THE PERKINS’ 


Wind Mill 


FREEPORT, ILL., U. 
\ the Strongest and Best Self- 
Pipe Regulating Wind Mill made, Full 
He instructions for erecting sent with the first 
mill. All Wind Mills warranted. 
For Circulars and Prices address 
The Perkins’ Wind Mill & Ax Co., 
Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind. 








IN USE IN EVERY State and Territory of 

* the U.S. It is a sectional wheel, has 

7 Maier’ been made by usfor 15 years,and has 

im eAyayian & never blown down without tower 
breaking, a record noother mill can 

show. 

TRIAL. 

HE 





THE OLD RELIABLE HALLADAY 


STANDARD WIND MILL 


27 SEARS Ist VSS. 






GUARANTEED 

Superior to any other make, 
17 Sizes-1 to 40 H. Power 
Adopted by U.S. gov. 
at forts and garrisons 
and by all leading R. 
R. Cos. of this and 
other Countries, : 

Also, the . 4 

Celebrated I X L Feed Mill, 
“Which can be run by any power and is cheap, effective, and 
durable. Will grind any bind of small grain i to feed at the 


of6 to 25 bushels per hour, according to quality and size 
of mill used. Send for Catalogue and Price-List. Address 


&. 8. WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO. BATAVIA ILL. 


PRICES. REDUCED. 


A ton o 


Send for pamphlet (mailed free), to 





KEMP'S MANURE SPREADER 


PULVERIZER 
and CART COMBINED. 





hig? —s 


' . = 
rv 
j — “=, “ae 


\ > 








Greate 
Agricu 
of the A 
fheasof manure, 
time required by hand. Illustrated logues free, 
KEMP. & SUMP M¥’G OO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Ashley Phosphate Co., 


CHARLESTON, 8. C. 


SOLUBLE GUANO; DISSOLVED BONES; ACID PHOS- 
PHATE; ASH ELEMEN a: PHOSPHATE FLOATS; 
PURE GROUND PHOS. ROCK. 

All of Best Grade and Very Cheap. 

For Terms, lllustrated Hand-Books, Agricultural Prim- 
ers and good anaes on Floats, Ash Element, Peas and 
e 


Kainit, 38 
ASHLEY PHOS. CO., Charleston, 8. C. 


THE “KEYSTONE.” 


The Best Portable Steam Drill- 
er in the world for drilling 
Artesian and Ordinary Water 
Wells. Test Wells for 
Minerals, Air Holes for 
Mioes, Oil Wells and 
Pipe-driving can be set up 
anywhere in one hour. 











AGENTS WANTED. 


FT NI SORA La 


AS 


reg 


. Ria a 
om Per 74 Wid ves 


x 


Send for Circulars and Price-List. 


K. P. 8, D. Co., Limited, Fallston, Pa. 
Or, St Louis Vise & Tool Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





The Vitor Rock Del 


The Diploma and Prize Medal awarded it af 


the “ Centennial” in 1876. 
hand machines ordered in one da 


iY. ood 
lear $125 per 

=< otk for Circulars an ‘Terms, 
Address W. WEAVER, Phoenixville, Pa, 


THE ROSS 
ENSILAGE & FODDER COTTERS. 


Weis ‘ 











These Cutters epaguesentoss to be the best in the world. 
Any one wishing to buy a cutter, is at liberty to try one of 
ours in competition with any other make in the world be- 
, and if it does not prove superior in eve 
returned. We guarahtee perfect satisfaction or 








ec 
Please send for our Illustrated Circular 
oss 


bd Cutter. ° . 
79 Mention this nei ms ton, N.Y. 








Stockbridge Manureso>: 


STANDARD. MAINTAINED. 


The Massachusetts Fertilizer Inspector’s 
Valuation of STOCKBRIDCE MANURES 
for the past seven years . . 25 «= = «+ s « » 
The Average Price for 1884 will be $4.50 per bag, or $5 a ton less than last year. 

In buying a fertilizer, its quality and ~ 4 whom manufactured should be considered along with the price 
good English hay is considered by most farmers cheaper at $20 than a ton of bog meadow hay at 
for the same reason the Stockbridge Manures, which are made largely from chemicals, and are very concentra 
are cheaper at the prices asked than many fertilizers at half the price. They have stood ‘the test of the. field 
State Inspectors for nearly ten years, and have been found the most reliable and richest f 
market. The fact that they have been well made in the past should be a sufficient guaranty of their o— and 
prey hry the future ; but, notwithstanding this, we are still under bonds to Prof 


Average 
$4.45 per Bag. 


ton. 
0; and 


ertilizers offered in the 


TTOCKBRIDGE to main their 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., 
43 Chatham St., Boston, Mass. 


BGS pened 


Is the Cheapest and Most Economical 


AMMONIATED BONE SUPER PHOSPHATE 


BAUGH & SONS, PHILADELPHIA, e832, 
Worth Knowing. 


Farmers will be faa 
to learn, a F 














SETH CHAPMAN’S SON & CO., 


DEALERS IN 


Peruvian Guano 


170 FRONT STREET 
NEW YORK. 


Peruvian Guano 


DIRECT IMPORTATIONS. 


Having received all the Guano Shipped to this Country 
Direct from the Deposits under new Government 
Ceutract, we offer to the trade, : 





Peruvian Guano 


of the best quality, and in excellent condition. For partic. 
uiars and prices, apply to 


HURTADO & CO, * 


16 & 18 Exchange Place, N. Y. 


AINIT, oz - 
GERMAN POTASH SALT, 


(Containing 23 to 26 per cent. SULPHATE OF PoTAsH,) Cal- 
OUNED KAtNIT, MURIATE OF POTASH, ACID PHOSPHATE, Or 
dissolved So. CaroLtina Rock or Bong, Fxoats, or finely 
pulverized undissolved 8. C. Rock, NITRATE oF SopA, SuI- 
PHATE OF AMMONIA, GROUND NOVA é&e., 
for Fertilizing purposes, imported by. np and for by 
cargoes, or in lots to suit, either to ive or from lo 

Our copyrighted Pamphlet on “ Kainit—How to Use It, 
&c.,” mailed free to any address on application to us, 


SALT. 


L, TuRK’s- ISLAND, be og A 
tly on 





LIVERPOO ee VINEOLLE, 
ReEFvsg, and a variety of the of FINE T, 
for Butterand Table Use 


% d, of direct im- 
portations, and for sale in lots to suit. 
ALEX. KERR, BRO. & CO. 1849.] 
81 Lye 
. af* No Pa. 
Name the American Agriculturist. 
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FOR THE FARM, GARDEN AND HOUSEHOLD. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


Farm Conveniences 


A Practical Hand-Book for the 
Farm. 


Over Two Hundred Illustrations. 


Describing all Manner of Home-Made 
Aids to Farm Work. NONE OF THESE 
CONTRIVANCES ARE PATENTED, and 
all: Farmers ean Readily Make Most of 
them for themselves. 

‘A Manual of what to:do and how todoit. Made up of 
‘the best ideas from the experience of a large number of 
practical men. Every one of the two hundred and forty 
pages and two hundred engravings, teaches a lesson in itself 
in Farm Economy. 

This invaluable book containssimple and clear descrip- 
tions of labor-saving devices, for all departments of Farm 
Work. It abounds in important hints and suggestions, to 
aid farmers in the construction of these labor-saving de 
vices. The volume is, so to speak, a complete hand-book 
for doing every day work quickly and readily, 

Among the many subjects treated are: Bins for Oats, 
Fastenings for Cows, Movable Hen’s Nests, Management of 
Young Bulls, Hints for the Work Shop, Boat Building, Bus- 
iness Habits, Hay Racks, Manure, Relief for Spavin, Tool 
Boxes, Making Hinges, Watering Places for Stock, Shaving 
Horses, Dvors, Ventilating Fodder Stacks, Harrows, Clear- 
ing Lands, Feed Racks for Sheep, Troughs, Stalls, Hog 
Killing, Cements, Improved Dump Carts, Prevent Wash- 
ing of Hill-sides, Stone Boats, Unloading Corn, Fall Fallow- 
ing, Lime and Lime Kilns, Ringing and Handling Bulls, 
Mixing Cement. 

It will be seen from the above that this book covers a 
large field, and the need of this has long been felt, and it is 
certain to fill a most important place in the farm library. 


CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


New American Farm Book. 


Originally by R. L. ALLEN. 


Author of “ Diseases of Domestic Animals,” and formerly 
Editor of the American Agriculturist. 


Revised and Enlarged by LEWIS F. ALLEN, 


Author of “American Cattle,” Editor of “American Short- 
horn Herd-Book.” 


For the young man of rural tastes, but without a training 
at the plow handles, who asks for a general guide and in- 
structor that shall be to agriculture what the map of the 
world is to geography, it is the best manualin print. For 
the working farmer, who in summer mornings and by the 
winter fireside would refresh his convictions, and reassure 
his knowledge by old definitions and well considered sum- 
maries, it is the most convenient hand-book.—N.Y. Tribune. 

Cloth, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.50. 


~ Gardening for Young and Ol 


, The Oultivation of Garden Vegetables in 
: . the Farm and Kitchen Garden. 
By JOSEPH HARRIS, M.S. 


Author of ‘‘ Walks and Talks on the Farm,” ‘‘Harris 
on the Pig,” “‘ Talkson Manures,”’ etc, 


A ILLUSTRATED. 
Cloth, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.25 


Feeding Animals: 


‘A Practical Work upon the Laws of Animal Growth, speci- 
ally applied to the Rearing and Feeding of Horses, 
Cattle, Dairy Cows, Sheep, and Swine. 


By PROF. ELLIOTT W. STEWART. 
.. }) ELLAISTRATED. PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 





_ “ORANGE JUDD CO, Publishers, ... 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


HOUSEHOLD 


CONVENIENCES. 


Fully Illustrated with over Two 
Hundred Engravings, 


A Most Complete Volume, filled with 
valuable Hints and Suggestions, for doing 
all kinds of Work in the Household. 
NONE OF THESE CONTRIVANCES ARE 
PATENTED, and all Housekeepers can 
readily make them for themselves. 


Every House-keeper can save many times the cost of the 
work by providing herself with a long list of cheap, easily 
constructed labor-saving devices. The secret of success in 
house-keeping is knowing how to do things quickly and 
well, “Household Conveniences” is a key to this secret. 

CHAPTER I—ABOUT THE HOUSE. 

Hammocks and Tents, Garden Seats, Window Screens and 
Awnings, Clothes Lines, Ash Bins and Ash Sifter, Wood 
Racks, Disposal of House Slops, Crematories, Snow-Plows, 
Leaches, Lye and Soap, Screens, Carriage Steps, Vines at 
the Door, Cisterns, Fruit Driers, &c., &c. 

CHAPTER II.—THE CELLAR. 

The Cellar in General, Musty Cellars, Ventilating a Cellar, 
Ice Boxes or Refrigerators, Preserving Ice, Meat Safes, 
Water Filterers, Milk Cupboards, Cheese-Presses, Butter 
Stamps, Cellar Windows, Coal Bins, &c., &c. 

CHAPTER IL—THE KITCHEN. 


Flour-Boxes, Spice Boxes, Folding Lroning-Tables, Bread 
or Kneading-boards, Baking-Tables, Wash Benches, Wash 
Sinks, Graters and Slicers, Clothes-Driers, Summer-Drinks, 
Cooling-Frames, Coffee-Mills, Neat Wood-Boxes, &c., &c. 

CHAPTER VI.—PANTRIES AND CUPBOARDS, 

Chimney and Corner Cupboards, Well Arranged Pantries, 

Poison Boxes, Store-Room Boxes, &c., &c. 
CHAPTER V.—THE DINING ROOM. 

Cases for Silver, Convenient Side Tables, Table Decora- 
tion, Inexpensive Decoration Generally, Extension Leaf for 
a Common Table, How to Carve, Fruit Cans. 

CHAPTER IV.—THE SITTING ROOM. 

Plant Shelves, Rustic Window Boxes, Picture Frame, 
Vines in the Window, Decorative Art, Flower Boxes, Hang- 
ing Baskets, Care of Carpets, Carpet Sweeping, Hat Racks, 
Stove Pipes, Lamp Shades, Canary Birds, Overcrowded 
Wood Boxes, Paper Holders, &c., &c. 

There are other chapters on the Library, the 
Sewing Reom, &c., -—all making the most 
exhaustive work of the kind extant. This Volume 
abounds in common sense hints and suggestions from 
scores of experienced house-keepers, is within the reach 
of all, and should be a daily consulted work in every home. 


CLOTH, 12.mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


Truck-Farming at the South. 


By DR. A. OEMLER, of Georgia. 
FINELY ILLUSTRATED. 


A book for Southern Farmers and Gardeners, and full of 
invaluable information for those who would engage ina 
profitable industry. 


Cloth, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


Mrs. Elliott’s Housewife, 


CONTAINING 
PRACTICAL RECEIPTS IN COOKERY, 


New Edition. Revised and Enlarged 
by the Author. 


“ For intrinsic worth in a bridal gift I would present my 
daughter with ‘Mrs. Elliott’s Housewife’ in preference to a 
casket of valuable jewels,” was the remark of a gentleman 
pre-eminent in the capital of his State ; and his estimate of 
the value of this book to all house-keepers is the same as 
that of multitades who have known it in former editions. 


Cloth, 12mo, PRICE, POST-PALD, $1.25, 


751 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





DAVID W. JUDD, Pres. 










































New Edition. Revised and Brought 
Down to Date by the Author, 


Barry's Fruit Garden, 
By P. BARRY. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


This is the standard work upon the Fruit Garden, It ig 
written from the practical experience of the widely known 
author, who for more than 80 years has been at the head of 
one of the largest nurseries in America. It explains all the- 
minutise of fruit-gardening, and is invaluable to any one 
who would become fully informed upon the subject of: 
which it treats. 

CONTENTS. 


PART I,—GENERAL PRINOIPLEs. 
Names, Descriptions, and Offices of the Different 

Fruit Trees. — Soils. — Manures. — The Different Mods of 

frepeeeting Fruit Trees. — Pruning, Its Principles and 

actice. 
PART Il.—THE NurgsEry. 
Soil, Situation, etc. 

PART IIL.—THEe LayIne OUT, ARRANGEMENT, AND Gry. 
ERAL MANAGEMENT OF PERMANENT PLANTATIONS oF 
Fruit TREKS, SELECTION OF TREES AND VARI 
AND PRUNING AND CONDUCTING TREES UNDER VaRr- 
ous Forms. 


Permanent Plantations of Fruit Trees. — Pruning an@ 
Training applied to the Different Species of Fruit 
uyder Various Forms. 

PART IV.—SELEcT VARIETIES OF FRUITS, GATHERING 
AND PRESERVING Fruits, DisEasEs, lnsxcts, Impia- 
MENTS IN COMMON Use. 


Abridged Descriptions of Select Varieties of Fruits. 
Gathering, Packing, Transportation, and Preservation of 
Fruits.—Diseases and Insects.—Nursery, Orchard, and Fruit 
Garden Implements. 


Cloth, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.50. 


AMERICAN 
Grape-Growing 
and WINE-MAKING. 


BY CEORCE HUSMANN, 


OF TALOOA VINEYARDS, NAPA, CALIFORNIA, 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION, WITH SEVERAL 
ADDED CHAPTERS ON THE GRAPE INDUS- 
TRIES OF CALIFORNIA. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50 


New and Enlarged Edition. 


Talks on Manures. 


A Series of Familiar and Practical Talke 
Between the Author and the Deacon, 
the Doctor, and other Neighbors, 
on the Whole Subject of Ma- 
nures and Fertilizers. 


By JOSEPH HARRIS, M.8. 


Author of ‘Walks and Talks on the Farm,” “ Harrie 
on the Pig.” ete. 


Including a Chapter Specially Written 
for it by Sir John Bennet Lawes, 
of Rothamsted, England. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.75. 








New Edition, 1884, Rural Catalogue. 
80 Pages, 8vo., describing over 200 of our different 
publications on Out-door Life. 125 Illustrations. Seat 
on receipt of 6 cents for postage. 


FREE TO ALL. 


Our beautifully illustrated, $2mo. Catalogue, containing 
descriptions of three hundred valuable books on Agricul- 
ture, Horticulture, Architecture, Field Sports, Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, etc., etc., will be sent free to any one for- 
warding by postal card his address to the Publishers, 
asking for it. 
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PULVERIZING HARROW 
CLOD CRUSHER 


AGENTS 
AND LEVELER. 


WANTED. 


the | best s lin 
it igt ot on g 





The “ ACME "subjects the soil to the action of a Steel Crusher and Levelet: ‘andi to 5 Cutting, 
Lifting, Turning process of double gangs of CAST STEEL COULTERS, the peculiar shape an 
arrangement of which give immense cutting power. Thus the three operations of crushing lumps, 
leveling off the ground and thoroughly pulverizing the soil are performed at the same time. 
The entire absence of Spikes or Spring Teeth avoids pulling up rubbish, It is especially 
adapted to inverted sod and hard clay, where other Harrows utterly fail; works perfectly on light soil, and is the 
only Harrow that cuts over the entire surface of the ground. 
We make a Variety of Sizes working from 4 to 15 Feet Wide. 

DO NOT BE DECEIVED. Don’t let your dealer palm off a base imitation or 
some inferior tool on you under the assurance that it is something better, 
but SATISFY YOURSELF BY ORDERINC AN‘*‘ ACME”’ ON TRIAL. We will send 
the double gang Acme toany responsible farmer in the United States on trial, 
and if it does not suit, you may send it back, we paying return freight chargés. 
We don’t ask for pay until you have tried it on your own farm. 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET CONTAINING THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM 46 DIFFERENT | 
STATES AND TERRITORIES. 
BRANCH OFFICE: snd Prin 


wv; N. B, Pampsiet “ TILLAGE IS MANURE” sent FREE TO PARTIES WHO NAME THIS PAPER 


INCREASE THE OROP BY THOROUGHLY PULVERIZING THE SOIL, 
Whipple Spring Tooth Sulky and 
Floating Harrows. Cul- 
tivators, &c., &c. 


The teeth are arranged to cut and move the earth like so 
many small a very inch of ground is moved and pul- 
Me Eyer chop hoy thes desired. 

ROW is ped | and well made; 
is ated s Po ite 8 or rough land, and the teeth being in- 
dependent, adjust Gaeannaiees to rocky and uneven surfaces. 

hese Harrows accomplish more with the same power than 
any other Harrow known, and can be used for a greater va- 


riety of work. 

THE E SULKY HARROWS can be adjusted for use as Rid- 
ing or Walking Corn Cultivators, and when desired Broad- 
cast Grain Seeders are furnish 
= Ampletime for trial allowed before settlement. 

- Send for pamphlets describing our various styles of Har- 
rows and Cultivators ; also the Champion Grain and Fertilizer 


GERE, riage sm PLATT & CO., 
Owego, Tioga County, N. Y. 


Fae 


Man | Sars 



















TIN 4 DAYS 


4 co N rl ily HM 
















== comaaial eemoceaere 
THE BINED PATENT oved Harrow. Good for all work; can be shipped 
pe eS re pm = at small co cost; saves time and money; made only 


by the Patentee; send stam 


§. HUTCHINSON, G le, Pike Co., Ills, 
"TORSO a PUTER.” IL Aalimy PULVERIZER. 





wag All Teeth. Steel Best imple- 
“Sment in use. Unequaled as a 
harrow and puilverizer. 


Flexible Harrow and Grain Cultivator. 





ota’ 
ecrn. Adds 5 to10 bushels per x 
acre to the yield, 25 50 


Miiclaiuciceduuobbade acres per day cultivated by 
oneteam. Will Epey for itself - 
‘nonavear, Send tor Tinstrated Price T 

The Chicago Flexible Harrow Co., Sole Eroprictoms and 
Manufacturers, 3% to 41 Indiana St., Chicago, Ills 


Posi.ively sure to A 
roe ey SILVER MOULD WHITE wr 
CLOTHES LINE. Warranted. Pleases at 5 
Cheap. Sells readily a house. me Agents 
very leari 10 per da: ‘armers make 
Every 100 Days ¢ $ net ye i oo Pong Handsome samples free, 


Address, GIRARD WIRE MILLS, Philadelphia, Pa. 





phat sty 








a want a CLOD CRUSH 
ee praieeier yithoule 

2) 
vi ith ONE-H HAL = ae a 


deatt’ than any Tuer Implemes t tor ine 
purpose, serid for prices and description 


H. P. DEUSCHER, Hamilton, Ohio. 





















HENCH’S 


Riding or Walking Corn and Fallow 
CULTIVATOR. 


uble Row, Corn Planter ter ane 


~~ Pa rE? fizer At A Tachmente eam 


and he 





THE KING OF THE CORN-FIELD. 


Thousands in use giving entire sat \—y-y ast ene 
Bo i season 18 nase times as large as last year. 
tent: ry. aa 56 at York, in iil unoesptea 
Yor ele mailed free.’ Address, 


HENCH & DROMCOLD, 


Name this paper. York, Pa. 








The best im ee ever made in Hand ee | 


are warranted, and satisfac: on awn Oa 
terms to Agents free. ie eis 
South vAEL. enesee ‘oO. XN 





il pulverized at bottom of furrow.. 
Marks any width from 2 to 5 feet, and from a mere: 


“Take p a — dingit. It Les heerwn ray nny i 
well made 2 will last for years.” J..S, Collins, M« 
“T¢ far exceeds my expectasions. , If the real mere ot of i 


cheap im; kno potato 
would be lement were known ope gs spy or Agr. Sodety 


H.W.DOUGHTEN ‘Susnacie Cmte e 
THE ASPINWALL POTATO PLANTER. 














Will plant 5 Ac per 4 Mating $ Ste , furs 

rowing, covert rep pe le y operation at- 

susan Ae ed. with 8,08 ; of 600 to 800 Ibe. 
r acre 

nee Trenton pA K, orks, Trenton, N.J.. 





Agricultural Implements and 
Machinery, 


LABOR SAVING FOR FARM AND HOME, — 


A. B. COHU &CO. 


have issued th t and finest Catalogue of 1 im) 
mente. &ce., ever published. nBent Bit post pale to i ; 
the world on receint of 25 cents 

197 WATER STREET, NEW YORK. 
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ROAD-CAST SG 





G TROWBRIDGE 


MPLEST. 
Bi ‘BEST, CHEAPEST mal pet ty 


—any 
rand fast TR pay other 
it perfor 

















THRESHING MACHINES. 
Engines, Saw-Mills & Horse Powers. 


Grain, Braghers. unequalled in capacity for sepa- 

rating and cleanin: 

Combined Grain and Clover Threshers, fully 
ual to re per grain _ on grain, and a genuine 

n on. 

fwe Speed Traction and Plain En 10, 


P' es 6, 
ie H Power itively the most esirable for 
oo Econom: power and Safety. Boiler has horizon- 
es, and Se Therefor free from the objectionable 
— SY ems 
He wers aot “Lever and Endless Chain. All 
ps By ‘ catalogue. Address 


THE WESTINGHOUSE €0., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


THE UNI UNION | HORSE =P POWER 
we Heda, chitioa Bearings 









tor Clean 
farm eeraar and, Catiere 
Wet Waite for Desoriptive Oatalorue, FACIE. 
{1 RovER & BHO., Philadelphia, Pa- 


HEEBNER’S PATENT 


Level Tread Horse Power 
WITH SPEED REGULATOR. 











Heebner's mew => 4 ro Little Giant Thresh- 
e. 

No other Power is as aaceer and for the horses. 
The Level Lags — Speed — ed nig most valuable 
improvements ever made in See that you 

eae pt a y other with level lags will be an infringe- 


patents. 
™ The ttle Giant has more good points than any other 
Thresher. None can do work as fast, nor any -better, and 
none are better made. Union Feed Cutter, Drag and -Circu- 
lar Saws, etc. Send for Tilustrated Catalogu 
HEEBNER & SONS, Lancdale, Pa. 


18,000: Carpenters and Farmers 


now use our Late Make Fors to file saws, so Seey 


cut ll of 1 
Fitch and Weve. Sin Single ot Te A m resclpt 0 Pye 
no Dealer keeps thom! for sale. A Giscount to Dealers 
ne tale fromm persons who use them, ten address _ 
mentale gS ig wes ress 
. Post-Office Money Orders SiR ee Od at Getteebune Pa. 








AMES PATENT] 


‘CHILLED CENTENNIAL 


SWIVEL PLOWS. 





AMES PLOW COMPAN zs 
SOLE MAKERS, 
53 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK, 


QUINCY HALL, BOSTON. 
Send for Circulars. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 














to send You their “FARMERS’ 
POCKET COMPANION,” Free. 


DO YOU WANT 





HAND PLOW? CRT 
SULKY PLOW? 

cons cuLnwatoRs pl Le 
HARROW? The BEST. 


WE MAKE THEM. 


Send your name and address on a postal card to 
DEERE & COMPANY, 
Moline, it. 


THE NATIONAL 


TH? PLOW 








Is GUARANTEED to be made of Aaiitiees mate- 
rial, a finished, and warranted to give per- 
fect satisfaction. They are made of 


PATENT STEELED METAL 


Which is FAR SUPERIOR to chilled iron. 


NEW ENGLAND CULTIVATOR 


(With and without Hilling-Wings) 

Made with strong iron frame that cannot be injured by ex- 
“~ e or liable to breaka mary in hard soils. Recommended 
© all desirous of & goo aprong, serviceable implement. 

Send for Circular and Price Lis 


Belcher & Taylor, Agricultural Tool Go. 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


HAY CONVEYORS. 


CHAS. SWIFT, MANUFACTURER. 
Send for Circular. MILLBROOK, N. Y. 


iT WILL PAY YOU, 
If you run a Mower or Reaper, to pur- 
~—,. a BOSS Sickle Grinde: 
beng PY you if you want < handle a 

reliable ickle Grinder and one that is 

sold at reasonable prices, to handle the 
BOSS. More Boss | Sickle Grinders aro 
sold ey year than all others made, 

Send for Price List and Catalogue. 
Agents wanted for unoccupied territory. 


POWELL & DOUGLAS, 
Waukegan, Ills, 




















Maau’f’rs of Pumps, Windmills, etc. 


























s ~YOHAW KEYE 
ccHAYING \ TOOL Co. . 


\ “ \ DELAWARE 
4 a OWA. 6) 








TO PUT UP YOUR TRACKS FOR 


veyors, for either straight or curved track, address 





= HAY 
tae’ ak 





5 BLWEEKS Sz=acts 


WINTER IS THE TIME 
HAY CONVEYORS, 


while the barns are full. You can then do the work your. 
self without the help of a carpenter, as you require no 
scaffolding. For circulars and prices of the best Hay Con. 


J. A. CROSS, Fultonville, N. Y, 








Does better work, and gives better satisfaction 
than any in use. Sent on a) to Dota sible farm. 
ers, = go Carricre? “og Stone, Ince ron 
and M Ban diog a6 

Ww. LSCOTT. ri — aE. For cirenlars ie, NY 





DEDERICK’S HAY PRESSES. 





et the customer 
ws ee keeping the one 
3 Ao that suits 
\ 





PERPETUAL HAY AY AND ST! STRAW PRESS 
Rece! Fair, 1880, 1881 an 
1882, and Grand at d'iedal in 1883, over oor Doterkin and others, 
The only y perfect ay Press made. Puts 10 tons in car, 
Most a pent durable, A bale every 3 minutes, Satisfao 
tion Three bales to any other Press’ two. Send 
for C! roulare, “7 Horse-Powers, Koad Graders, Cicer Mills, 
Corn Shellers, Feed Cutters; etc, Manufactured y 

WHITMAN AGRICULTURAL CO., St. Louis. Mo 








Gardner’s Railway Pitching Apparatus. 


Consisting of Grappling 
Fork, Carrier, Pulle hg etc. 
This Fork, tar, e 





greatest success, It has won 
FORK READY TO 7 





way amid the greatest 
er of Fo 

rriers, and is Wire | 
doubt fhe beet bay and 
e@inloader made. Every farm- 
er should send for aci! 
now. E.V. R. GarpNER & Co., Westtown, Orange Co., N. 





‘ADJUST LN HAY 
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SAW MILLS.35%3 
MEDIUM, 
e HEAVY. 
For Steam or Water Power. Also 


ENGIN ES. seizes, 


From 6 to 30 Horse Power. 


Built by RUSSELL & CO., 
MASSILLON, OHIO. 
Catalogue and Price List Sent Free. 


UN IVERSAL| > 


Pulverizes eve tote soft, sticky, and 

my. Grain, ugs, Chemicals, ( clay, uano, 

‘otton Seed, Bark, ¢., &c. A wonderful ma- 

chine for rinding Corn, Oats, Feed, &c., &c. 
Steam Engines and Boilers of all sizes, for Form: 2 

ers’ and Manufacturers’ use—at lowest prices. 
Send for Circular. Address al 

4 Cortlandt Street, New York. °* 





The Newell 





$250 WILL BUY 





The Best Pony 
t Offered =~ Psd MI 
Jircular. 


RICHMOND MACHINE WORKS. 
RICHMOND, IND. 





THE BESI 


BrRick”sTILE 
MACHINES. 


Clay 


erusher fe, 





DRAIN TILE 


MACHINES, 


By CHANDLER & TAYLOR, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


CIRCULAR. 








CIDER 


Presses, Graters, Elevators, &c. 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS 
CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 








Nutverizinc HARROW 


} C100 CRUSHER 1 AAVELER 
SEE ADVERTISEMENT ON PAGE SED 





OUR NEW 


No. 7 Feed Mill. 


THE Sth WONDER OF THE WORLD. 


Don't fail to get description be- 
fore baying: arranted to grind 
faster and better than any mill of 
rice. The lightest a 
as double force feed and 
Cast Cast Steel Grinders. 
We also make Big, Little, and 
4% New Giants. The only mill that 
# will grind with husk on. Send 

for prices to 
J. A. FIELD & CO., 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Farm Grist Mills 


AND CORN SHELLERS. 








Every Machine fe fully W ar- 
ranted. Price of Mills, $15 to $40. 
Shellers, $5. Don’t buy a Mill or 
Sheller until you have seen our terms 
and Illustrated Circular. Address 


LIVINGSTON & CO., Iron Founders, Pittsburgh, Pa, 





Ga 


EE: 





“6. G. YOUNG, Gen. H srisowe NX 








OVER 25,000 NOW IN USE, | 






TRIUMPH ENGINE. 


ecially adapted for oses requir- 

‘ht power Wrou iron boilers 

inspected an ingared paya- 
ble to the purchaser. Guaran 

represented. Ready to run as soon as 
3 HoRsE PowER, bey oo 


4 “ “ 


. 500.00. 
Write to 


rie fg bo 
340. ete 342 State Street, PAT VILLE, oO. 








: = op Mention thie pe paper. 


PORTABLE 


CORN & FEED MILLS 


Corn & Cob Mills, 18 sizes, adapted 
for all kinds of power. Warranted to 
= do as good work as Buhbr stone, and to 
give satisfagtion. We guarantee them 
to do all we claim for them. Will givea 
mun trial of ten days, andif not as repre- 
==; sented,can be returnedat OW i Gee: 
= American Grigding M 1 Co,, 
211 8. Canal St., TUB: Til. 
Send for Baslogee and Price List. 


GRIND YOUR OWN BONE, 


Meal, Oyster Shells & Corn 


in the 85 HAND MILL CF. Wilson’s 
100 per cent. more made in 
RgSTET: cure cnttreh ms exseniuige’s 
moniais se 
"Greuisr “WI LSON BROS., Easton, Pa. 



















Spray Your Fruit Trees 
. WITH 
Field’s Orchard Force Pump 


THE FARMERS’ FRIEND. 
Positively the Cheapest = the Best. 
All Sizes and Kinds of Iron Pumps, 
ou can eave money by Vp ey 
our pumps from us. Send for Cata- 


FIELD_ FORCE PUMP Co. 
PP baw and he Y. pe 











Ww. S. BLUNT, 
100 Beekman Street, 
New York, Manuf’r of the 


“Universal,” “‘ Lotus,” 
and **NOISELESS” 


Force Pumps. 


Mushroom Strainers, 
Sand Chambers, 
Deep Well Pumps, 
Garden oom 
Orders received, and wb my A 
ted compete and ready 
put into the deepest wells. 


Pr of Bae I iren 
rass Go 
Pipes for Circulars. 





New Premiums 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS, 


To any present subscriber to the American Agri- 
culturist, who before April 30th this year, sends us 
one new subscriber, English or German, at the reg- 
ular price, $1.50 a year, we will present, post-paid, 
any one of the following elegant volumes: 


Tennyson, Goethe’s Faust, 
Burns, Lucille, 

Owen Meredith, - Pope, 

Spencer, Schiller, 
Goldsmith, Goothe’s Poems, 
Moore, Shakespeare, 
Hemans, Hood, 

Byron, Cowper, 

Milton, Campbell, 
Coleridge, Pilgrim’s —— 
Wordsworth, Chaucer, 

Scott, Edgar A. Pee 
Mrs. Browning, Macaulay, 


These volumes are well printed, bound in ‘eloth, 
with the name of the author upon the back, 

Here is a great opportunity for securing < ir 
standard works. 

Just look at it for a moment! By spending a 
comparatively few hours among your neighbors 
and friends, and securing twenty-five new stbecri- 
bers for the American Agriculturist, you can secure 
for yourself twenty-five handsome volumes, ors. 
library in itself, delivered to you post-paid. If you 
wish but one yolume, you have but to’send one 
new subscriber ; two volumes two new subscribers, 
and so on, 


HE Se eee a 









Unexcelled for Ac- 
curacy & at 





Manufactured by Salem fron Works, Salem, N. C.. 


DOUBLE HARPOO 
HORSE 


Hay-FORK! I 


ESF ts the world. 
— G COy wn ad 


freee, FENNOCH, MARUPC 
WIRE STRETCHERS, 











Don’t use an aw 
incon 


WIRE STRETCHERS. 
The se most Fo dovice. ever simple, arene 


pet 


Foasvitie, Mace ter — 


A one man the work. 
satisfaction. Every Stretcher Warran' 
vad —.- for cr god Directions for 
iD 
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THE FERCUSON 





BUREAU CREAMERY. 


t makes the most and best butter._g2g 
‘Uses the least ice, and saves the most labor. 
undreds have discarded deep setters and adop ed the 
®ureau. Highly endorsed by leading Dairymen. 
DON’T BUY ANY CANS, PANS OR CREAMER, 


pen k yo your milk ‘to the factory, until yos have sent for 
our large illustrated cireulars and price lists. 


THE FERGUSON M’F’G. CO., Burlington, Vt- 


O.K CREAMERY 


® Hasthe largest cooling 
surface, takesless 
cooling material, 4 
takes less labor in 
operating it, and 


GIVES THE 
BEST RESULTS 





























JOHN S, CARTER Sauces 
Delaware Co. 


Creamer 


no lifting or 
Phi a to skim or clean 
it. Itis the princeof LA- 
BOR-SAVING Cream- 
-ers. It will last for 2 





dn 


-offer. Address, 
DELAWARE co. CREAMER Co.,; 
Mention Am. Agriculturist. Benton Harbor, Mich. 


SHIPPERS OF MILK, ATTENTION ! 


WARREN MILK BOTTLES 


PATENTED MARCH 23d, 1880. 


Adapted for the de- 
livery of Milk in all 
Cities and Towns. 

A Leng Needed Want 
at last Supplied. 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS N 

ON APPLICATION. 


Warren Glass Works Go. 
A. A. 
72 Murray St., 
NEW YORK. 


Moseley’s Cabinet Creamery | 


& Refrigerator 
face 














i 


Used with or without ice. 
DDARD 








SUVTNIUIO HOA GNIS 





INDISPUTABLE FACTS! 


Read, and see how the Oclebrated Butter-makers of the Oountry are setting their Milk, 


Farm, Litchfield, Conn. 


hose butter has sold for $1.25 per pound, uses the Cooley Creamer. 


The Zcho w 
MR. BowDircy, Framingham, “Mass., whose butter now brings eighty cents per pound, uses the Cooley 
ALFRED to eae of Dedham, Mass., whose butter now brings eighty cents per pound, uses the Cooley 


Cre 
HIRAM SMITH. Sheboygan slag 


whose butter was awarded the Fo mena Sweepstakes of $250 at the Inter- 


national Dairy Fair, at New York, 1878, uses the Cooley Cr 


GEO eine CAMP, 


amer. 
0aweno, N. Yo awarded the Ashton Sweepstakes of $125 at the same Fair, uses the 


Cc Cre 
N. W. MORLEY, Baraboo, Wis., who was awarded the Sweepstakes at same Fair in 1879, uses the Cooley 


Cre 
JOHN 5. MU REAY, Delhi, N. Y., whose butter was awarded the Gold Medal weed hogs best American butter at 
the Great Dairy Exposition at London, England, uses the Cooley Cream 


L. B. BAIRE YS, Mahwi 


The remiumn Tor the largest per cent. of yieldin butter of any factory or dairy in the 
Tow. a 


L = — 
Cream 


to P. G. Henderson, Central City, lowa, who set the mi 


whose butter sells for seventy cents per pound, sets his milk ina Cooley 


eat dairy State of 
at his factory in 


Coo 
The pret for the e greatest value of manufactured product obtained from 1,000 pompas of milk at the National 


Doty Fair at 
milk inthe Cooley Cream 


ilwaukee, Wis., aera 1882, was awarded to H. Smith, 


heboygan, Wis., who sets his 


er 
At the same Fair the premium for best Pbutter made in June was awarded to Cooley butte 
At the same Fair the premium for best butter made in August was also awarded to the Cooley butter. 


The Cooley Creamer is made in four styles—all sizes for dairy or factory use. 


Send for Illustrated Circulars. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 








Pat. Channel Can Creamery. 


sed in Dairies now all over the U. 8. 
akes more Butter than any other process, 
Our Testimonials in circulars are vouchers. 
We furnish Churns, Butter Workers, etc. 
Fi Olesale where we have no 
agents—Agents wanted. Send for Circulars. 


WM. E. LINCOLN CO., Warren, Mass. 








REID’S 






Agents Wanted. 


BUTTER WORKER, 


Most Effective and Convenient, also 
Power by onsen aaa 


Shi Pons, Boxes, e 
Jor Tituotrated Catalogue. 
A. H. REID, 


26 S. 16th Street, Phila., Pa. 


APPARATUS & SUPPLIES e 


CHEESE Factones: 


ev" Mannfactering ourrrTs a Specialty. 
Send for Ill Circular of AND ES burr Appa- 
ratus for sane o CH 


JOHNS. CARTER is 
“RAPID” 


Ice Cream 
Freezers. 


Eleven sizes. Intended 

for first-class sales. Send 

for Descriptive Circular 

and Prices. 

CLEMENT & DUNBAR, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














HOUSER EEFPERS. Ae ee * 
UNION 5 UNION CHURN. 





| 
= wm) Og 
= Sewing Machine “1.3 8 
— & 3) 
= ai Sp 
=i Oo 
— eiod 
= food an o 
= 2} beet oe 
tal 4 er 
= 2ies 
A ‘Sie 
a = 
Kc Is the Best and = ail right. "You ran = 
= ne 8 sai Send for Circulars with full 
io nde. psy | details of either or both these 


Agents Wanted. <* farticles to the 
UNION MANUF’G C@., Toledo, Ohio. 








CET THE BEST _ 


A NEW BUTTER WORKER 


TRY ONE 


pi hteer y+ years of practical trial and public endorse. 
offer to Dairymen and to the Trade, our HAND 
BUTTER. WORKER. operating on the pr ianie of derect 
and powerful Neate instead of rolling, grinding, or slid- 
ing upon the butt 
We claim that it ‘is the only Butter-Worker which will cer- 
tainty, eet ily and easily, take out all the buttermilk, and 
which does not and cannot injure the grain of the butter. 
It works inthe salt as easily and as welt. 


THE GENUINE 













= HURN 
BLANCHARD C"’ BEST 


Five Sizes made for Family Dairies. Eight sizes for Fac 
tory use. We now make both the Round and Square form 





of Factory Churns. All our goods are of perfect stock and 
the best workmanship. They are oe simple, efficient, 
convenient and durable. The continue to be 

THE STANDARD CHURNS OF THE COUNTRY. 

Inquire of the nearest Dealer in such goods for @ 
“ BLANCHARD aoe WoRKER,” or a genuine “ BLANOH- 
ARD CHURN,” and if he has none on hand, send postal for 
Prices and tee “circular to 
THE INVENTORS AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
PORTER BLANCHARD'S SONS, Concorp, N. H. 
Established, 1818. 


Sedgwick Stee Wire Fence 








Ts the only + 
Gtrong Net-Work Without Ber! ay Tewillt — nog Pi : 
sheep and aewed | as well as the most vicious stoc 
without injury toe ther fence or stock. Tvs just the fence 
for farms, gardens, stock ey railroads, an 
neat for lawns parks, school lots and cemeteries. 
ee rabaredl pad eaeaaeieal it will last a lifesime. 
We ast fi y fai trial knowi Swill weer’ 
e for it a fair nowing weer 
The ick Gates, made of wrought 


| favor. Ga’ 

and steel wire, all competition in — 
oe at ig ves A ‘e also make the best 
Automatic or Self-Opening 
Seenpech one Thea cons Fences. Best Wire 
Stretcher and Post Auger. Also manufac 
ture Russell’s cxssihons Wind Engi 
pumpi water, or geared engines for grindin 
and other light work, For prices and particulars as 

hardware dealers, or ‘address, mentioning paper. 
SEDGWICK BROS, Mf rs,, Richmond Ind, 











BYE Y HOUSEWIFE we ARTS, ONE.—THE 
Indestructable Iron Pad. sw a irons, starch or 
rust. Sample 15 cont. w Agente wa nted. 

E. ECOMB, Mechanic Falls, Me. 





DE LAVAL’S 


CREAM SEPARATOR, 


THE GREATEST DAIRY INVENTION, 


Extracts the cream from milk, fresh from the cow. Does 
away with setting, helding and "use of ice. Gives ten per 
cent. more and better butter. Leaves the milk sweet. In 
use in the best Dairies and Creameries in the United States. 
Capacity 70 gallons per hour, Never wears out. Saves its 
cost every year per each twenty-five cows. Address, 

DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATOR CO., 
32 Park Row, New York. 
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EE 


UNSEEN 


WORLD 
Revealed to Every Eye. 


The unaided eye sees but very little of the uni- 
‘verse. The telescope brings to our knowledge vast 
ppumbers of worlds of the existence of which we 





Fig. —- CLOSED, 


should have had no conception, without its aid. 
There is also all around us a world invisible to our 
natural eyes; and only by using the Microscope 
can we see and study its wonderful inhabitants. 
By this-we find that there are myriads of things 
hidden from us by their minuteness—indeed thou- 
sands, if not millions, for every one that is visible. 

We find that there are animal forms that move, 
feed, multiply, and apparently enjoy themselves, 
yet'so small that millions of them gathered in a 
space as large as a silver dollar, would each have 
abundant room to sport and play ! 

Not only are there minute forms of animal life, 
but there are innumerable plants sosmall that no 





Fig. “Coma Ra os READY, FOR USE. 


One is aware of their existence until it is revealed 
bythe Microscope. These Little Things are not 
Only interesting, but to see and know them is of 





Great Importance to Us. 


The greatest harm to our Crops, our Animals, 
our Fruits, our Flowers, even to our Bodies, is 
found to be due to living things, both vegetable 
and animal, so small that they have until recently 
escaped our knowledge. 


Do You Want to See some of these 
small but wonderfully interesting things? We are 
now prepared to help every reader of the American 
Agriculturist to some conception of them,.to belp 
look a little way down into this unseen world. 


The American Agriculturist 
Compound Microscope. 


This was specially devised for the réaders of the 
American Agriculturist, [See the March American 
Agriculturist, pages 142 and 148, for full description 
of this wonderful Microscope, made expressly for 
us.] This instrument will enable one to examine, 
and to see very distinctly and clearly, a vast 
multitude of interesting things, each one a thou- 
sand times smaller than the tiniest thing that you 
can see with the unassisted eyes. This instru- 
ment, as you will learn from the description, is 
accessible to all our readers, either without cost, 
or at a cost far below anything like it was ever 
before offered—at a cost so small that if you 
knew how valuable it is, you would spare no 
sacrifice or effort to get it immediately. 


Not a Family, not a Teacher, not a 
School, in all the land, should be without one. 
It would be of more interest to all, and to most 
people more useful, than anything else they could 
buy for many times the cost. 


How Supplied. 


This Simple Microscope is more valuable in the 
quality of its lenses, its arrangements, etc., than 
any thing we have ever seen offered for several 
dollars. Probably its equal can nowhere else be 
had under four or five dollars. But it will be sup- 
plied by us and sent delivered freeto any part of 
the United States and Territories for two dollars, 
and delivered free to any actual subscriber to the 
American Agriculturist for 1884, for Ome Dollar 
and twenty-five cents. 


FortsEr.—We will present one, delivered free, 
and send the American Agriculturist to a new sub- 
scriber, post-paid, during all of 1884, for two dollars. 


FourtHer.—We will present this Microscope to 
any present subscriber, and deliver it free 
to him, who will send us two new subscribers 
to.the American Agriculturist for one year, at one 
dollar and fifty cents each. 


Take Notice ALL Subscribers. 


Any person already a subscriber to the American 
Agriculturist, can have one of the above Micro- 
scopes delivered free to him for one dollar and 
twenty-five cents. 


First Come, First Served. 


The manufacturers who are making these beauti- 
ful American Agriculturist Microscopes expressly 
for us, are striving to bring them as near perfee- 
tion as possible. If some little delay consequently 
occurs, it will be in the interest of those who are 
sending for the instruments, since they will be all 
the better for the longer time employed in perfect- 
ing them. We are however entering the names of 
the applicants for the Microscopes in the order in 
which they are received, and the Microscopes will 
be delivered in this order. 

As above stated, the March American Agricul- 
turist gives very full detailed descriptions of both 
the Simple and Compound American Agriculturist 
Microscopes, made expressly for us. 





Catalogues Acknowledged. 
scape 


Dealers, more tkan ever before, add new departments 
to their business and make it difficult to classify their 
catalogues. Thus seedsmen include in their lists the 
ordiaary bedding plants and small fruits, while nursery- 
men generally supply florist’s stock. We, as heretofore, 
enter the catalogues under what appears to be the lead- 
ing department, and note the others: 


SEEDSMEN. 


C. E. ALLEN, Brattleboro, Vt.—Small frnits, seeds, and 
greenhouse and bedding plants. 

AungER BrotuErs, Rockford, Ill.—A new name, but 
the firm issues a full and attractive catalogue. 

Hueo Bryer, New London, Iowa.—An interesting 
catalogue with numerous novelties, 

Bowman & Brecksitt, Forgy, Ohio.—Frnits and or. 
namental trees, roses, etc. 

H. L. Broventon, Marblehead, Mass.—Price-list of 
small fruits. 

J. A. Burt & Co., Springfield, Ohio.—Besides seeds 
with very fall descriptions, offer bedding and other 
plants, implements, etc. 

J. G. Burrows, Fishkill Village, N. Y¥.—Grape vines, 
small fruits, Atlantic strawberry, etc. 

Tuos. A. Cox & Co., San Francisco, Cal.—Besides the 
usual stock many tree, shrub and. flower seeds of natives 
of the coast. 

Cc. W. Dorr & Co., Des Moines, Iowa.—Issued as a 
seed list, but largely’ devoted to frait and ornamental 
trees, ete, Also implements and farm seeds. 

Epwarp Griuutt, Southwick, Mass.—List of North 
American perennial "plants, orchids, rare ferna, étc, 

Tos. G. Harroip, Kingston, Ma.—Bedding and 
greenhouse shrubs, etc.,. with new and beautiful sorts, 

A. D. Huson, Sheboygan Falls, Wis,—Besides, vegeta- 
bles is very full in seeds of wheat and other farm crops, 

Ww. B. Jonss & Sons, Birdsville Seed Farms, Hern- 
don, Ga.—Glad to know that.seed-growing is follawed in 
the Southern States, The catalogue includes many farm 
and garden seeds peculiar to a warm climate. 

Frep. N. Lane, Baraboo, Wis.—Besides the usefiil va 
rieties, a number of specialties of his own. 

Micaet Prant & Srp Co., St. Louis, Mo.—As ample 
and as full as usual, not only with seeds, but plants and 
florist’s supplies, 

C. F. Mrtter, Dundas, Minn.—A special circular re- 
lating to Northern cane seed. 

J. A. Moopy, Youngstown, Ohio.—Compact, compre- 
hensive, usefal. 

Joun R. & A, Murpoca, Spe h, Pa. Teoeaten 
house and. stove -plants, fruit a Other trees, in fact 
nearly everything that grows and tools to do the work 

Page & Kewser, Des Moines, Iowa.—Greenhouse and 
other plants, fruit and other trees as well as seeds, 

Parker, Gannetr & Woop, Boston, Mass.—Includes 
greenhouse and other plants, fruit trees and shrubs, 
many implements, etc, 

Pearce, Wetp & Co., London,Ont.—Besides the usual 
vegetable ‘and flower seeds, very fall in those of the farm. 

A. D. Perry & Co., Syracuse, N. Y.—Very full, plain ° 
and business-like. 

a C. Reuves, 185-187 Water St., New York —A 

e catalogue, and ‘about eqnally divided between seeds 
ing implements. 

E. P. Rox, Cornwall-on-the-Hudson.—Small fruits and 
grape-vines in abundance. 

J. B. Root & Co., Rockford, Ill._—The business estah- — 
lished by the late Mr. fos is kept up to its former high 
standard by Mrs. Roo 

Scutecs. & ForTur ra ge 
—Very bright and fresh looking, witha long list of novele 
ties and specialties, 

Hrram Sretey & Co., Rochester, N. Y., and Chicago 
Til.—A list for the trade only. 

Wa. W. Steriine, Cutchogue, N. ¥.—Selected. seed 
corn and other seeds. 

L. Tempiin & Sons.—Ornamental shrubs, vines, bulbs, 
and flower seeds. 

R. T. Tompson, Muscatine, lowa.—Neat, compact 
and sensible. Also poultry. 

TxorsurN & Titus, No. 158 Chambers St., N. ¥.— 
cronies full in every department with the newest and 

st. 

Isaac F. Trutrnenast, La Plume, Pa.—Contains the 
novelties besides the usual sorts, and condenses much 
useful instruction withal. 

J.C. Vauenan, Chicago, Ill.—A corn and potato man- 
ual, with choice vegeta) e and flower seeds, 

W. EK. WELD, Ingleside, N. Y. - Descriptive price list of 
seed potatoes, 

Woops, Beacu & Co., New Brighton, Pa.—A descrip- 
tive catalogue of roses, greenhouse and bedding plants. 


NURSERYMEN. 
Epwin Aten, New Brunswick, N. J.—General leit 
7 Peo and ornamental trees. 
VING ALLEN, Spcingnedd, Mass.—Very full in small 
traits including the newest. 
, N. Y¥.—Trees and 


H. 8. Anpgerson, Union Spri 
small fruits with ornamental stock. 

Garret H. Banta, Riverdale, saees Co.,N. TA 
general collection of fruit and ornamental trees and 
small fruits. 

Wa. F.. Bassett, Hammonton, N. J.—Small. fruits 
i ba novelties and specialties in tree fruits. 

cis C. Brppiz, Chadd’s Ford, Pa.—Specially de- 
voted t to » etdiatl fruits with some others. 

Joseps E. Bonsatt, Salem, O.—Greenhouse plants, ete. 
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Joun 8. Cottms, Moorestown, N. J.—As usual sends 
an abundantly illustrated catalogue, with all the desir- 
able new things. 


Drnere & Conarp Co., West Grove, Pa.—A guide to 
rose culture, very full and richly illustrated. 

N. K. Eaton, South Sudbury, Mass.—A select list of 
small fruits. 

Frank Frxou, Clyde, N. Y.—A large broadside list, 
presenting small fruits, and vegetable and farm seeds. 

Frank Forp & Son, Ravenna, O.—A catalogue of 
small fruits and seeds. ° Illustrated. 

Hatz Brorners, South Glastonbury, Conn—A full 
list of small fruits with several new kinds. 

W. N. Hovexstatine, Seymour, Conn.—Issues a spe- 
oa circular to describe his new strawberry, Connecticut 

meen. 

Jackson & Perkins, Newark, N. Y.—A special de- 
scription of- the Ohio Black Raspberry. 

GrorceE 8. JossEtyn, Fredonia, N. Y.—A large list 
of gra The Fay’s Prolific Currant handsomely figur- 
ed and advocated. 

C. P. Laxgs, New Haven, Conn.—In a supplementary 
catalogue figures several recent grapes and other fruits. 

Wuu11am H. Moon, Morrisville, Pa.—General nursery 
stock ; te full and abreast of the times. 

Joun Perkins, Moorestown, N. J.—Both orchard and 
email ft fruits, with all the new kinds. 

E. H. Ricker & Co., West Higin, Ill.—Manage to 
crowd a great deal in a small catalogu 

E. Y. Tzas, Dunreith, Henry Co., ee —Very full in 
all departments and abundantly illustrated. 

T. Watker & Co., New Albany, Ind.—The usual 
fruits and many flowers. 

D. C.. Wimpy, Albany, N. Y.—Announces the new 
fruits, devoting a separate manifesto to each. 

STOCK, IMPLEMENTS AND FERTILIZERS. 

Bowker Fertuizine Co., New York and Boston.— 
Stockbridge’s Manares, and Bowker’s hill and drill 
reo with potash. 

R. B. Cuarrixn & Co., Richmond, Va.—A real estate 
journal, with 600 farmsand mills for sale. 


Cueney Axvi. & Visz Co., Detroit, Mich.—Im- 
proved anvils and vises. 

Cups & Jongs, Utica, N. ¥Y.—Cheese factory, cream- 
ery and dairy supplies. 


CurrerR MacuineE Works, Keene, N. H.—Mowers, 
reapers, and other farm implements. 

C-Sprine Cart Co., Rushville, Ind.—Dlustrated sheet 
of C-spring carts. 

H. P. Devuscuer, Hamilton, Ohio.—A descriptive list 
of farm implements. 

A. A. & L..H. Hatiapay, Bellows’ Falls, Vt.—Pure 
Langshan fowls with prices. 

Frank Know es, Little Hocking, Ohio.—Pure-bred 
poultry, and eggs for sittings. 

Lams Knirtine Macutne Co,, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
—A neat catalogue and price-list. 

Matuews & Smatt, No. 21 8S. ——y 8t., Boston.— 
Garden seed drills, hand cultivators, e' 

Maywoop Co., Maywood, Il. pare of Chi- 
cago screw-pulverizer and scraper. 


’ METROPOLITAN AGRICULTURAL Works, No. 70 Cort- 
Jandt St., N, Y.—Large, fully illustrated catalogue and 
price-list of farm Fey garden implements, and fertilizers. 
E. C. Newton, Batavia, IIi*-An improved animal tie. 
L. Pennock & Sons Co., Kennett Square, Pa.—A 
fully illustrated catalogue ot scrapers and other road 
machinery. 

B. Rorn & Bro., New Oxford, Pa.—Saw file guides. 
Russett & Co., Massillon Ohio.—A fine list of agri- 
cultural implements, and a brilliant cover to the large 

oi wae catalogue. 
Lawrence Manvuracturine Co., Gouverneur, 

N. 2 —The Corbin Disc-harrow. 

Mavrice H. Srrone, Cincinnati, Ohio.—The ‘“per- 
fect hatcher ”’ and “‘ Pacific Queen ” artificial mother. 

J. J. Srvyer, mga Pa.—Wyandotte and 
Brown Leghorn fowls, 

TURNER MANUFACTURING » Indianapolis, Ind.— 
Improved harvester trucks, and {binder covers. 


Two Excellent Cakes.—The two 
cakes here described, eaten at the honse of a friend, were 
so excellent that we asked the specifications for the 
American Agriculturist: 1st. For.a large loaf, rub toa 
cream one coffee cupful of butter with two and one-half- 
cups of sugar ; then stir well with it one cup sweet milk, 
four and one-half cups flour, and flavoring to taste. Just 
before baking mix thoroughly with the above one cup of 
finely grated cocoanut, the whites of seven eggs beaten 
to a stiff froth, and three teaspoonfuls baking powder. 
After baking, frost with the well-beaten white of one 
egg and sprinkle uniformly over it a cupful of finely grat- 
ed cocoanut. By using about half a cup more of flour, 
the above may be baked as a layer cake, requiring, of 
course, more icing.—2d. Beat the yolks of the above 
seven eggs thoroughly, add one-half cup batter previous- 
ly rubbed toa cream with two cups sugar, two-thirds cup 
milk, threecnps flour, three teaspoonfuls baking powder, 
and flavoring desired. When well mixed, take two-fifths 
of it and stir into it two or three tablespoonfuls of choco- 
late previously well dissolved in a little hot water. Bake 
in two layers, and place between three layers baked from 
the other three-fifths. Frost with an icing made of one 
whole egg, a tablespoonfal of chocolate, one-half cup 
sugar, and a little water. 








Profitable 
Employment 


Men and Women, Boys 
and Girls, 


DURING 


SPRING AND SUMMER MONTHS, 


You can secure valuable Premiums which sell for 
cash, or make several dollars daily, by canvassing 
for the American Agriculturist. Everybody knows 
the paper. It is not like canvassing for some new 
and unknown journal. Nearly every farmer in the 
United States has at one time or another taken the 
American Agriculturist or seen it in the family. 
Thousands of our present subscribers write, send- 
ing their subscription money, and saying that their 
father took the paper before them. . You can easi- 
ly persuade those who used to take the paper to 
take it again, and readily influence persons whose 
fathers have been subscribers to subscribe them- 
selves. 


We offer unusual inducements to 
canvassers from March 25th to June 
25th, inducements such as were never 
before given to canvassers, and we 
want a man, a woman, a boy or a girl, 
in every Village in the land, to work for 
us during the coming three months. 
Write immediately to us for special and 
confidential particulars, 


We will mail you a full reply the same day your 
letter is received. Write on paper and not on a 
postal, directing the envelope to 


Canvassing Department, 


ORANGE JUDD CO,, 


751 Broadway, New York. 


Subscriptions can Begin any 
Time. 

Every copy of the American Agriculturist is com- 
plete in itself. You can therefore have your sub- 
scriptions begin with April, instead of January, or 
with any other month the Subscriber may desire. 








The Premium Dictionary 
is still presented to every one who sends us a new 
subscription (at $1.60). 








CHEAP GUNS FOR THE a, 
GREAT WESTERN 





Write for Large Illustrated Catalogue. 
Shot jen! Gevdlvenss sent c.o. d. for examinatoon. 


Address GREAT WESTERN GUN Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


























The Largest oo Machine Works 
IN THE WORLD. 
The Chamberlin Screw Stump Machine, 


after 
fifteen years test, has proved its su 
over all others, by its great ite | gapee a 
u- 










strength an rability, combin 
with ease and cheapness in 4 
ing all classes of umps, 
sizes con- stantly on hand: 
For reduced prices, etc., ad 


ress, 





CHAMBERLIN IWF°G CO., Olean, N.Y., U.8. A. 


GELECTED WHITE RUSSIAN Bee es 

yp ie cL, “i * BARLY EI TeTRIC Pe vik 
er poun ma: so, EA LICTRIC 

TOES. earlier than Early Rose, of the largest size aaa can 


quality. Most prolife —_— = — well. 
per peck: 61 3 Ibs. by mail $ ‘Addre " ee 
KLE HANS, Blooming Grove, Pike Co., Pa. 





CAYUCA 


OLD and F445 
a 


a AU 


NURS 


LTS 


I 


R. 
NEW CATALOGUE siesnsctan't cy seus FREE 
N, Union Springs, N.Y. 


(Zstab. 1855) H.S. ANDER: 





= Patent Foot and SteamPower 
3 cay wow f Complete outfits 
Work-shop Busi- 
ness, Lathes for Wood or 
Metal, Circular Saws, Scroll 
Saws, Formers, Mortisers :Tes 
noners, etc., etc. Machines on 
ve Catalogue and Frice List Free, 
: 65 Ww. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
No. Ruby St. ——~. rtm ii. 


THE BEST CATTLE PASTENING! 


SMITHS SELF-ADJUSTING SWING 
STANOHION ! 


= only Practical Swing Stanchion Invented. Thou 
sands in use. Jllustrated circular free. Manufactured 
by C. D. BROOKS, Addison, Steuben Co., N. Y. 


The National Iron Fence Company 


is fencing farms, ranches and railroads with the latest, best 
and cheapest fence now in use. Alliron. Any kind of wire 
can be used. This fence received the highest certificate of 
merit at New York State Fair, 1888. Live and responsible 
efreul wanted in every count in the United States. For 
roe send to office of N ONAL IRON FENCE com. 








trialifdesired. Descriptiv 











ANY, 22 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
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abies 


Ears LARGE and hand- 


wag od Dent in cultivation. 
stalks of 


deep grain of dark orange color, small red cob ; 


me, 
medium height, producing two good Scat husks ott shells easily; adapted 


a mn a soil. 
uc’ vguem, and fine qu 
does Ds. $1.0 By freight or rs ress; 


NEW GOLDEN BEA 


maturing very early ; altogether a perfect variet 
postpaid; peck @1 bush: hel 83, pos een $5.50. 
extra selected, Ib. 40c., 3 Ibs, 
Pride of the North, Clou inf 
Eneila bag (2 bushels) @5. Yellow © ¥ 
nallage, &c., at low prices. R 
mplete ILLU! 


JOHNSON & 


Ches' 


STOK 


186 bushels shelled corn have been grown to the acre. It far 

. Seeour Catalogue for Sy any rs 
peck 90c., bushel $2.75 

he largest grain an 


Must be — to be appreciated, Packet 186. . 50e,, 3 tbs 


stpaid; peck %5e., bushel “oe. an 2 bush, b4:50 10 bush. $20. 
arly Dent, each Mine’ acket se. . 40e. 


eavy 
W and get our new and 


ORDER N 
CATALOGUE, in which we offer s 





other varieties in 
este ait by mail: packet, 10c., 
5, bag (two bushel 3 85, ten bushels 622.60. 


andsomest of all yellow corn. Ears of re- 


| — size nd perfect shape, well filled out; grows to height of 8 to 10 ft, 


. $1.25, 
rmer’s Favorite, Gold len Dent, 
White Sarprise, 

5. 81.00, postpaid k ‘Boe, ushe 

White F Flint, Blunts P 


Mam moth 
N CASH PRIZES for 
1884, Mailed FREE. 
1114 MARKET ST. 

HILADELPHIA, P. 
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Our cotale e, demapiting the beat old 
oses, is no 


and N W re’ 
R @) S E S - caretutty’ compiled, systematized Sider 
—the only. catalogue in which a variety can be found at a 


glance. Freetoa 1 apolicents 
N.Y. 





WANGER & BARRY 
Rochester, 






fist G aR DEN 


vn SEEDS 


AT LOW *IGES. 
‘4 BOLGIANO atale mee Free. 


HARVEST POTATO.—The strongest 
BARLEY, most productive and best erry ee te 
Headquarters Stock, | 1b. 8 Ibs. y mail rite for 
Bae ad cae ae eee 
and raspberr i 

a rdress. 9 . "G. B ENEDICT, Delaware, Ohio. 


2 be POULIRY YARD 





BaLTImMoRE, MD. 











108 Pages. It teaches you how to 

rear them to take care for them, to 

feed, to have them lay eggs in cold weather, to 
prevent and treat all dhoonses yr = or young, tobe 
a ‘*successful ’? poultryman. uy 2sc. in stamps. 
A Fiftyspage book FREE FOR ALL with it. 


A. M. LANG, Cove Dale Farm, Concord, Ky. 


200 KENTUCKY MULES, 


allsizes, constantly on hand, and for sale low by 


E. B. BISHOP’S SONS, 
: 630 Grand 8t., Jersey City, N.J. 


Py PEKIN DUCKS.—EGGS $2 PER 11; 
$5 per 83. Send = Circular. 
A.C. HA WKINS; Lancaster, Mass. 


PRIZE WYANDOTTE EGGS, Sen¢ for or 

A. C. HAWKINS, Lancaster, Mass. 

GC ) Gi buy a new nan, ? If 

R.U ING 80, first send to G & 
9 Owego, N. Y¥., for new Illustrated Cata pate 

NTED.-A good man everywhere to handle the most 

Seca washing machine in the market. A good 

chance for carpenters. You can put up your own machines, 


Adare with stamp for circulars, 
CHIGAN WASHER CO., St. Clair, Mich. 


“THE BEST 18S THE CHEAPEST.” 
SAW G E Sit Threshers, 
MILLSE.N i N POWERS, 
(For all sections and purposes, Write for FREE Pamph 
and Prices to THE AULTMAN & TAYLOR Co.,Mansfield, io. 


CRAZY 




















How to Make It; how to obtain 
the ii for it. We send Ten samples 
of elegant silk, all different and cut so 
as to make one 10-inch block of Crazy 
Patchwork, for % cts.; 12-inch eee? 
35 ets.; with diagram showing how it 
is a together, 

e send 20 perforated patterns, 


PATCH 
WORK working size, of ye butterflies, 
bugs, beetles, ~~ spiders and webs, 


reptiles, Greenaway figures, etc., etc., and 10 sprays 
of flowers of various kinds, all for 60 cis., with powder 
and Garhaing pad for transferring, to ornament the 
silk, These ieeeree can be instantly transferred to any 
material, and can be used @ hundred times over, 

Our hook, ““How to Make Home Beautiful,” 
has instructions for Lewes J a variety of patchwo rk, 
bing diagrams and illustrations of many fancy stitches 

r joining and ornamenting the — Iso, has illus- 

ons of all the a on and Arasene stitches, 
with instructions for doing this kind of embroidery and 
for making many beautiful and useful articles. It also 
contains a descriptive and illustrated list of nearly 1,000 
patterns for various kinds of embroidery. Price, 15 cts. 
All the aboye, with ten varieties of silk for 10-inch bloc! ook, 








9 ce cette with silk for 12-inch block, $1.00, with silk 
both b $1.25. all post-paid. Silks in S182 and 
poakaaee J.L. PAT , 47 Barclay St. Newt York. 





STANDARD RURAL BOOKS. 


[Published and for sale by the Orange Judd Company, 
%1 Broadway, New York. Any of these books will be for- 
warded by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price.] 

Farm and Garden. 
Ailen’s (R. L. & L. F.) hed American Farm Book. ...$2 . ® 


pelloy's The Book of Ensilage..............-ssecececeeees 
’s Fruit Garden. N ew and Revaee Edition....... 2 50 
I irae ett’s Farm Talk.............D! er, 50 cts.; cloth % 
rill’s Farm-Gardening and BeeivGrowin SAN 1 00 
3room-Corn and Brooms..........++ paper, 50cts.; cloth 75 
BOrtiss OR Wheat Culture. ...o... sccccovepecodsccccccosoes 50 
Farm Conveniences.........cscescecserees bedlesdbonssved ~1 50 
PATTING TOF PON... .......0.20sercscecseescsee-cascecees 3% 
itz’s Sweet Potato Culture............sccseeeee- Paper. 40 


pe 
Flax Culture. [Seven Prize Rvsays by practical growers.] P 30 








rrench’s Farm Drainage...........+.++ 50 
Gregory on Cabbages......... -..e.es.+s 30 
Gregory on Carrots Mangold Wurtzel ete. 80 
Gregory on Onion Haisi RR aE teeiees ion 

OM SQUASNES..........sceccesee eo sersccesovecees 30 


Tego’ 
and. Book of the Grasses of Great Britain & America. ; 2 
arlan’s Farming with Green Manures.........-..++++++ 





arris’ Gardening for Young and Old................. ° 1 3 
‘arris’ Talks on Manures. New and Revised emcees 1% 
Henderson’s Gardening for Pleasure..........+ sseseeeee 150 
lenderson’s Gardening for Profit... :.....s.sseeeseeees -- 150 
op Culture. New and dag THROES .. <b acc chooses 80 
ow to Get a Farm and Where to find One............. 
Johnson’s How Crops Feed,........ Vo ccwecccens 
Johnson’s How Crops Grow ai ctaveranecstewets 





Leland’s Farm Homes, In- Doors & Out-Door 
Nichols’ Chemistry of the Farm and Sea........... 













Oemler’s Truck-Farming at the South..........ssesse00. 150 
Quions—How te Baise them Profitably......... ff c 
Our Farm of Four Acres... ...:......paper., 906.: ‘cloth: | 
C nina’ Money Mn thé Gard@h., .5..,.62..05.- 000040 dapooger’ 1 60 
egister of Rural Affairs, bound, 9 vols., each..... 150 
Riley's Potato Pests.........0.cee» paper, 50 cts. ; cloth.; % 
Roe’s Play and Profit in my Garden - 150 
Schenck’s Gardener’s Tex Soe a 
ilos and Ensii oRecegedvocdse’ -. 
tarr’s Farm Echo -. 100 
f seal pink irrigation’ for the Farm, Garden, and Orchard 1 50 
mn Acres En noe... beedectdecses'*s bedcvdscvevocveccecces «. 10 
The Soll of We Ns er iciceecansccvences essnceseue 2 Oe 
Thomas’s Farm Implements and “Machinery... Sotodrod FO 
Tim Bunker Papers; or, Yankee Farming....... 1 530 
Tobacco Culture, By fourteen experienced cultivators. 25 
Todd’s Young Farmers’ Manual. 8 vols......... ....... 450 
Waring's Book of the Farm......... Eo ip cbbdeccchedeaced Wan 
Warington’ 's Chemistry of the aS SSR Ee a wane 
White’s Gardening for the South... .........escecccsecees 2 OO 





Fruits and Flowers. 





ers, 

Chorlton‘s Grape-Grower’s Guide, 
Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America. New ed. 
Elliott’s Hand ook for Fruit Growers....pa., aon clo. 1 
Fern Book for EveryDOdy...........sssesecseseeseseeeees 
‘lowers and the Flower arden ; OMGRLS (oxaecccsctecs 
‘aller’s Grape Culturiet.. dicseddsiers Sf 
Tuller’s Illustrated Straw berry HOOIEREINEC 3. vaschsassccee 
‘uller’s Small Fruit Culturist. New Edition.......... 1 
‘ulton’s Peach Culture. New and revised edition...... 1 
Heinrich’ 8 Window UMD SIGEIIINL, dices pceecesbebenaaon 

ender son’ 8 Hand Book of Plants...............seseseess 
enderson ’s Practical Floriculture. (New&Enlar‘dka:) 
Husmann’s American Grape Growing & Wine a 
Johnson’s Winter Grgeneties at Home. 
Mohr on the Grape-Vine... 
My Vineyard at Lakeview 
Orchard and Fruit Garden ; boards. 
Arnany | on the Rose..........00. oe 
Phin’s Hy nd Air Grape Cuiture...: 
Quinn's Pear Culture for Profit. 
tivers’s Miniature Fruit Garden 

on 


1 
1 
5 
























“Newa and Revised Ed. 











Roe’s Success with Small Fruits......... 
The Thomery System of Grape Culture........ 
Thomas’s American Fruit Culturist. Ncw Ed. 
Vick’s Flower and Vegetable den. .paper, Boe. clo. 
White’s Cranberry Culture.........ccccccccccccccvecccess 


Horses, 


Armatage’s Every Man His Own Horse Doctor. vibe 
Baucher’s New Method of Horsemanship.............. 
eee OU UE, Wn 0) cence scacccsccncecacs cacseos 
Dadd’s American Reformed Horse Book, , Svo, cloth... 2 
Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor, L'3moay..............0005 
Delisser’s Horseman's Guide.......board »; Cloth., 
Durant’s Horseback Riding from Medical a, iho, of View. 
Dwyer’s Horse Book. ........ A 
tvery Horse Owner’s Cyclopedia. 
‘amous American Race Horses. 








RESSSSSSSSSRSSSSSASSSSSSSsaanas 


Cet be ll) 


_— cone 
RASSSSSS 










m erica..... 
‘lower's Bits and Bearing Rein 
Going’s ee 
Helm’s American Roadsters........ ihe 
Herbert’s Hints to Horse-Keepers. sidasabecntenscwaen te 
HOrPseD ONG HOUNGGiiois os iio se ice cb biwewsee Cavectecieed 
Horse Owner’s and Stableman’s Companion te cainietsiara 150 
Jennings’ Horse Training Made Eagsy............ bepshang 1 25 
Jennings on the Horse and his Diseases.............. oe 1B 
Law’s Farmers’ Veterinary AdViISer.......ccccccceccseces 3 00 
Mayhew 8 Illustrated Horse ean Sbvcsvadécdivedvcane 3 00 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Man ® 
McClure’s American ea. 3 
Miles on the Horse’s Foot. 
Percheron Horse... 
Rarey and Knowlson’s Compiete Horse ‘Tamer. 
REIOF OM) CRG BEUIC. 0 cscss sevaccscoccccsssesseess 
Stewart’s American Farmer's Horse Book 
Stonehenge on the Horse in Stable & Field. Eng.Ed.8vo. 
Stonehenge on the Horse in Stable&Field, Am.Ed. —_ 
The Iforse, How to Buy and Sell............ ..cssseeess 
The Horse: Its Varieties and eee were boards. 








1 ss Ere 
SaASSssaag 







stable’ Guide 











Rwewmwre a # 
Sussssusezseasass 


The Saddle-Horse.......c.cssscessceseseceecs Koadecs auision & 
Wallace's American Stud-Book. Vol. 1.............0.+- 10 
Wallace’s American Trotting BL “Wols. 1&3. 22/20 
Woodruff’s Trotting Horse of America ............... ~2 
Youatt and Skinner on the Horse...........0.---eeeeeeee 1 
Youatt and Spooner on the HOrse......sccececseceeeces we S 


Cattle, Sheep, and Swine. 


Allea’s (L: F.) American Cattle. New oa maviend Ed. 
Allen’s (R. L.) Diseases of Domestic Ani se 


Armatage "s Ever * Man His ~~ Cattle ones ““Svo. 





2 

ood 
Coburn nS Swine usbandry. New and Revised Edit’n, 1 
Dadd’s ‘Ameriesn Cattle pre: Svo, cloth 2 
Guenon on Milch Cows,.........ccecsecssesees wh 
Harris on the Pig........cccessees 4 cept hs cove a 
Keeping MMW SMIW cs cnicehin tigcvosaeceesectiineearaksawese 1 
Stewart's Shepherdis Manuai. | (New & Enlarged Ed.)., 1 
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VALUABLE SPRING 
PREMIUM. 
A SPLENDID 


At a Remarkably Low Price. 


The W. Scott, Belgium, Double Bar- 
rel Breech-Loading Shot-Gun, 


The Barrels ‘of this Gun are of FINE LAMI- 
NATED STEEL thoroughly tested and finely fin- 
ished; the action is the RELIABLE, SAFE 
AND DURABLE Lefaucheaux Lever Action, that 
for strength [S$ INCOMPARABLY SU- 
PERIOR to any side lever action now made, and it 
will outwear adozen side levers; this Gun has Steel 
Freed Locks, the stock is solid walnut, oi] finished, and 
full checked ; and we can supply either 10 or 12 bores, 30 
or 32-inch barrels, and weighs from 8 to 9 pounds. 

This Gun we will supply to the readers of this journal 
for the low price of $19.00—not half the usual cost of 
equally serviceable guns. 

We will PRESENT one toany onesending 2 sub- 
scriptions to the. American Agriculturist, at $1.50 a 
year each. 

Express prepaid on this gun to any point east of the 
Mississippi River, when $1.00 extra is sent us. 


Frae Sprines, Mo., Jan. 8, 1884. 
OrnancE Jupp Co.—Dear Sire :—The W. Scott arrived 
safe and gives good satisfaction. It compares well with 
Guns of twice its cost. Yours truly, J. M. SuHerarp. 
Drierine Springs, Texas, Jan. 12, 1884. 
Oranez Jupp Co.— Gentlemen :—The parties for whom 
Lordered the Guns were more than pleased with them. 
Yours respectfully, J. C. P. McLENDoN. 
Butuzr, Ky,, Jan. 15, 1884. 
Orange Jupp Co.—Gentlemen ;—Received the W. 
Scott Gun in due time; have tested it. Proves to bea 
strong and accurate shooter. Am well pleased with it. 
Yours truly, C. A. WANDELOBR. 
MURDOCEVILLE, Pa., Jan. 17, 1884. 
- OnancE Jupp Co.—Received the W. Scott Gun all 
right, and am well pleased with it. 
Yours truly, A. D. BieeEr. 
Atuaytic Ciry, N. J., Jan. 17, 1884. 
ORANGE JuDD Co.—Dear Sirs :—W. Scott Gun received, 
and have tried it and report well satisfied. 
J. WoorrTon, JR. 
CosHocTon, Ohio, Feb. 1, 1884. 
OrancE Jupp Co.— Gentlemen :—I have tried my Gun 
witha fine English Gun and a Modern American $45.00 
Gun, and mine does as good work as either of the others. 
Iam well pleased, and can recommend the W. Scott Gun. 
Yours, E. C. Bryant. 
; Provipencg, R. I., March 4, 1884, 
Onaneéz Jupp Co.—Dear Sirs :—I have received the 
W. Scott Gun you sent all right, and it has proved very 
gatisfactory. Ihave shown it to a number of my friends, 
and they all wonder how you can afford to sell so good a 
Gun socheap. Hoping to furnish you with some more 
customers soon, I remain, yours, JaMEs ANNIS. 


Orange Judd Co., David W. Judd, res 


751 Broadway, New York. 


The Scientific Angler, 


BEING A 


GENERAL and INSTRUCTIVE WORE 
on ARTISTIC ANGLING. 
By the Late DAVID FOSTER. 

Compiled by Lis Scns, and Edited by 

WM. C. HARRIS, 
Eéaiior of the “American Angler.” 
ILLUSTRATED. 
Cloth, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


Drange Judd Go. David W. Judd, >. 


751 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








BOOKS FOR SPORTSMEN. 


FLORIDA, 


AND THE 


GAME WATER BIRDS 


of the Atlantic Coast and the Lakes of 
the United States, 
ILLUSTRATED. 

With a full account of the sporting along our seashores and 


inland waters, and remarks on breech-loaders and hammer- 
less guns. 


BY ROBERT BARNWELL ROOSEVELT. 


CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 
Every reader of the American Agriculturist, who wishes 
to know about Florida, or contemplates going there. 
should send for this entertaining volume. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 

Of great interest to sportsmen.— Gazette, Boston. 

Conveys information which every sportsman will find 
practical and helpful.—Boston Journal. 

The story of the cruise is fresh and fascinating, and 
the general reader as well as the sportsman will enjoy it. 
— Chicago Evening Journal. 

Besides its abundance of facts, the bceok has a genial 
but natural air, with a fine taste of out-door life about 
it, which adds not a little toits value.— Zhe Times, Phila. 

Tells all that he knows about game water birds, and 
the most approved and successful methods of shooting 
them.—Bright and cheery reading.—Mail and Lxupress, 
New York. 


Sold at $2, which is a low price for a duodecimo of 
450 pages, unusually handsome and well made. Itisa 
long time since any kind of a sporting book has appear- 
ed that seemed to possess so much real value.— Cultiva- 
tor and Country Gentleman, Albany, N. Y. 

A full account of the sporting along our shores and 
inland waters is given in such a captivating manner, 
that the reader almost imagines himself one of the 
happy party that made up the excursion.—7Zhe Signal, 
Babylon,.-L. I. 

A book of pleasant descriptions of sporting experi- 
ences, full of interest and instructiveness in their way, 
with many particulars in regard to birds of different 
sorts, their habits, and the way to shoot them.—Con- 
gregationalist, Boston. 

Written in a familiar and attractive style, and will not 
only interest the ‘‘mighty hunters,” but our many 
amateur sportsmen, who find in the gun and reel the 
best active recreation for the summer vacation.— Zion's 
Herald, Boston. 

The contents of the volume fully justify its compre- 
hensive title, while the Publishers, Orange Judd Com- 
pany, have done their share of the work well, thus mak- 
ing the book attractive as well as instructive. — The 
Spirit of the Times, New York, 

Sporting literature receives a valuable addition in the 
publication of Roosevelt’s ‘ Florida and the Game 
Water Birds of the Atlantic Coast and the Lakes of the 
United States.” The author is an enthusiastic sports- 
man, and his experience has been a wide one.—Zvening 
Transcript, Boston. 

Characteristics and habits of game water-birds are 
given in detail. Game protection is discussed. Guns 
and rods are treated of at length, and the handling of 
these is described as carefully as the art critic would 
exhibit the technique of a work of difficult execution.— 
Boston Daily Advertiser. 

The Florida excursion, of which Mr. Roosevelt gives 
a lively and interesting history, was undertaken with 
an eye to sport, and exhibits the practical application of 
a great deal of the technical knowledge set forth in 
part second. Mr. Roosevelt and a congenial party, in- 
cluding ladies, made a winter trip to Florida in a small 
yacht, or sharpie, drawing one or two feet of water, and 
spent a delightful season, hunting, fishing, and explor- 
ing in waters, of which the ordinary tourist knows 
nothing whatever. The descriptions are clear without 
prolixity, the sporting episodes show the same touch: of 
an expert, the narrative is easy and vivacious, and the 
whole record is permeated which good humor.—New 
York Tribune, ; 


| 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE GAME FISH 


OF THE 


NORTHERN STATES AND BRITISH 
PROVINCES. 


WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE 


Salmon and Sea Trout Fisheries of 
Canada and New Brunswick, to- 
gether with Simple Direc- 
tions for Tying Artificial 
Flies, etc., etc. 


BY ROBERT BARNWELL ROOSEVELT. 
CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00, 


New and Revised Edition of the 


SPORTSMANS GUZETTEER 


And GENERAL GUIDE. 


The Game Animals, Birds, and Fishes 
of North America.—Their Habits, and 
Various Methods of Capturing.— Valuable 
Instruction in Shooting, Fishing, ‘Vaxi- 
dermy, Woodcraft, etc., etc., together 
with a Glossary and a Directory to the 
Principal Game Resorts of the country, 

This New Edition contains entirely 
new matter in several departments, a 
newly engraved portrait of the author, 
new maps, and many fine illustrations 
representing Game Birds, Game Dogs, 
Game Fishes, etc., etc. Itisa 


COMPLETE MANUAL for SPORTSMEN, 
By CHARLES HALLOCK, 


Founder of ‘‘ Forest and Stream,” and Author of nu- 
merous volumes on Out-door Sports. 


Cloth, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $3.00. 


New, Revised, and Enlarged Edition. 


THE DOGS 


Of Great Britain, America, and 
Other Countries. 


THEIR BREEDING, TRAINING, AND 
MANAGEMENT IN HEALTH 
AND DISEASE. 


Comprising all the essential parts of the two Standard 
Works on the Dog, 


By STONEHENCE, 


Thereby furnishing what once cost $11.25, for $2.00. It de- 
scribes the Best Game and Hunting Grounds in America. 
Contains 


OVER ONE HUNDRED BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS, 


embracing most noted Dogs in both Continents, making 
together, with Chapters by American Writers, the Most 
Complete Dog Book ever Published. Gives Complete Of- 
ficial Lists of Premiums Awarded at Bench Shows, down 
to 1883. 


Cloth, 12mo, PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 








Sportsman’s Companion, 1884, Spring 


Edition. 


Most elegantly and beautifully illustrated with new en- 
gravings. Forty pages of descriptions of books, and 
over eighty illustrations. Price Ten Cents. 


Orange Judd Co. David W. Judd, >: 


751 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, Opposite Astor Place. 
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CHAMBERS, BERING, QUINLAN CO., Exclusive Mannfacturers, DECATUR, ILL. 




















Premium Chester White, Berk- 
shire and Poland China Pigs, Fine 
Setter Dogs, Scoteh Collies and 
Fox Hounds, bred and for sale 
by ALEX, PEO OPLES, West Ches- 

m ter, Chester Co.,Pa. Send stamp 
for Circular and Price List. 





Jersey Reds for immediate 
im shipment. —40 sows in pig—%75 three 
A mos. pigs, and 15 young om at 
e 





ory and Prices, and catalogue of 
Immense Nurser ’ Stocks ieinains ay yr. Asparagus, 


oL LAIis. P BPETT TTIT, tReet. Rac + oepplant Ef" ewins 


eders, P. O., Salem, New Jers 

Pure bred recorded Po- 
lund China Swine. Pigs 
Mt ages for sale, in pairs 
or trios, not akin. yrite 
for what you want. En- 
close stamp for new ~~ 
logue. rates by 
express. 

g ™ JOHN B. HOWE 
Seneca, Ills. 
















Mention this paper. 





University of the State of New York. 


slesieletes 


olleg’: 
141 West 54th St. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
The current session of this Institution began in Octobe, 
18838. Catalogues and announcements can be had from the 
Dean of the Faculty, A. LIAUTARD, M.D.V.S. 
Dean of the Faculty. 


CALVES & COWS 


y Prevented Sucking each 
other. Also, 
SELF-SUCKING, 
BY RICE’S PATENT 

Mal. Iron WEANER. 
Used by all Stock Raisers, 
Prices, by mail, postpaid. 
For Calves till1 year old 
till payeere old 80c.; 
older Circulars 
Om, free. , > Wanted. 
H. C. RICE, 
Farmington, Ct. 












PRIZE CATTLE. 


A. J. €. C. H. R. JERSEYS. 
Two Year Old. mr 3, and Dalses, combined of such 
blood as EUROTA REX, RIOTOR 2nd,, 469, 


ALBRET, 44. A8 male takers, this Herd bas as Won prizes "both 
in Canada andthe U.8. WM, CROZIER, Northport, L. I. 


AUSTRALIAN MERINO 


MUD SHEEP. 


ORT & CO., Limited, beg to announce that 
’ their Tenth 


ANNUAL STUD SHEEP FAIR 
will be held in their spacious 
WOOL WAREHOUSES, 
Circular Quay, SIDNEY, New South Wales; 
about 15th, 16th and 17th 


JULY NEXT, 


when specially selected drafts of pure-bred 


AUSTRALIAN MERINO STUD SHEEP, 


from the most celebrated Breeders in the Colonies, 
will be submitted to public auction, and sold 
WITHOUT RESERVE. 





At our Ninth Annual Sheep Fair held in July 
last year, we offered over 1,400 head of Pedigree 
Sheep, including representative drafts from all 
the best Flocksin Australia ; and every animal 
was sold under the hammer at prices ranging from 
2 guineas to 465 guineas, or say $10 to $2,500 per 
head. American Sheep Farmers desirous of se- 
curing a strain of the Australian Merino blood, 
which has made its name famous in all the Wool 
Markets of the world, will do well to attend or be 
represented at our Tenth Annual Sheep Fair in 
July next. 


MORT & CO., Limited, 


Wool Brokers, and Stock and Station Agents, 
SIDNEY, N. 8. WALES. 





Remedies 
Horse Diseases | 


Going’s Worm Destroyer.—Sure Relief from Worms 


o- hats Tonic Powder.—The Best Preparation Known 

for Improving the Horse’s Condition, Purifying the Blood, 
and Imparting to its Coat a Glossy, Shining Appearance. 

’ Going’s Colic Powder.—For Nog Scourin, ng. (Chronie 
or Acute), or Inflammation of the Bowels. e Surest 
Remedy kn own to Veterinary Science. 

Going’s Cough Powder.—For Cough, 
Heaves, or Sore Throat. 


Prominent Agencies.—Portland, Me., ofemees Bailey 
& Co.; Boston, ™ . Goodwin & Co. Sere St.; 
Providence, R. 1. T. W. Rounds & Co., 101 N. Main $t.; 

orcester, Mass., "E. “McA » 228 Main ’ St; , Philadelphia, 

M. Gallagher, 19 N. Ninth ‘st.; Pittsburgh ; Pa., Lough- 
0 


Catarrb, 





rey re Frew, 102 Wood d St.; Baltimore, Md. ri & Rog- 

ers, 176 Baltimore St. : Bal timore, Ma. Wm. a Wal 

a k St.; Richmond, Va., 8. wa 

ilson, N. C,, E. M. Nadal 5 Gos Louisville, 3 +B 

Bobinsen C5. be Main St.; St. Louis, Mo 

¥P Washin on ‘Ave.; New Orleans, La. A. owe ‘jackson, ig 
e St.; Cleveland, O., Dr. F.8. Slosson, 228 Superior 

8t.; Detroit, Mich, Geo. E. MoCulley and J. A. Taylor ; 


0, Il, Van Schaack, Stevenson & Co.; Chieage Til. 
8. Taylor & Co., 181 E. Madison St.; St. Paul, Minn., Noyes 


Bros. & Cutler; Helena, Mont. R. 8. Hale %& Co.; Boise 
ho, Wm. H. Nye; San Francisco, Cal, “Main & 
Winchester; 214 Battery St. 


These remedies are each put put upin tin boxes, and will keep 
for an indefinite period. ey will be sent by mail, free of 
. On receipt of $1 | per package. Circulars with full 
directions enclosed. Tress, 


PROF. J. A. GOING, P. 0. Box 988, New York City. 





THE PERFECT 


HATCHER and BROODER. 


u, the Leadin and Standar pparatus of the 
World For Hatch ing and aie Shan a aon try. t is 
ate and easy to m: manage, iS Spsotute ely reliable, Perfectly 


regulating, and never f: 
ra, ChEt Pork. 


PERFECT BAT 
Be sure and mention this paper. 

Eclipse Incubator 

Warranted to be fully equal to representation. The most 
erfect self-re —_ and most urable incubator made. 
end for com E E INCUBATOR CoO. 


Box 309, Wal hat, Wiens. or, a Deveunire St., Room is, 
Boston. Mean 8. 


THE THERMOSTATIC INCUBATOR. 
A Hand-Book of Artificial Incubation. 


le by the ORANGE JUDD CO., Broadwa: mow Nok. 
Price, Paper 60 vert, By hoe Cloth, th, 56c.” For ciroalars 
cu rs, & rere 

More eT RENWICK, 19 Park Place, N. Y. 


THE NEW CENTENNIAL 


INCUBATOR. 


h’s Advertisement. Addrews, 
ee ‘A. M. HALSTEAD, Box 10, Rye, N. Y. 


INCUBATORS eich Soar BRA Sara cles 


only. it desired, to 
ins Hi Seaneeee! Send 4 4 cease ee portene. for ustrated 


nie ot d ly. 
Pan URICY H. STRONG, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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B. MoCAFFREY, Box 60, pane oe Langs! 
Japanese and ey tams and Fur Fo te — 


Bie Paice §t pers rom r °° hey 
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EGG breeds and 
dress P. H, 
EGG fo rhatebing f from Le: Varieties of 
owls. Sen 
ment. J. a SM a Bs f 










RESH EGG arr caper tg ks BRO 
fi, and WYA ee 
irculars free. °F. ihe ST BR Cone Coneor 


ITALIAN BEES AND Q 


Send f rene. Cee Loe ae and Book of 
instructions on Bee-Keepin t ye Sea oO 
SAKE Box $12, Des Moines, Iowa. 


EGGS Fi Fivmoath 


aii tons 





man Caner: 
RAGE AOA TORING MeO rl Eas 
as the coun’ .50 for 18; "90 for rc 
POULTRY TLAGEF ~Capnomn, Fairheld. Co.,Conn. 





PRIZE PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


Took all the h ta ay and Kew York 
Brand fa Fen for circu- 


City, 1868 and 1 
PLYMOUTH ROGKS. 


. C. HAW 
Stock took first premium at N.Y. 50 
MAMMOTH RUSSIAN SUN “Feb Wink phe. ibe. pin ing oe 
T. GRAHAM ASHMBAD, Williamson, Warne Ga. wt. Y. 


A book devoted entirely to PiyrmovtrH 
Roor fowls, Jomo “loge arate book on W: 








Freep Fow1is. 
bove mailed. for 25 cts., or all 
five for $1.00. Address the author 

H. H. avompew®, Hartford, Ct. 


PRACTICAL POULTRY KEEPING 


pre referred ; st: en ye 2ct. stamp for 
lustrated circulars of "holes ul 
J. M. T. Johnson, Bing! n, ¥. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


Ligu® 6p A 07 Bae vetogk, re 


rane packed, Bate cent fle Gah 


aie C. 20 on Chadds’ Ford, Pa. 
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STOCK RAISING 


Buffalo Grass Pasture Summer and Winter. 


CORN and WHEAT 


900,000,000 Bus. Corn. 80,000,000 Wheat. 


LDEN BELT” 


KANSAS LANDS «xansas 





ALONC THE 
DIVISION U. P. R’WAY. 


WOOL CROWING 


Unsurpassed for Climate, Grasses, Water. 


FRUIT 


The best in the Eastern Market. 





Pamphlets and Maps tree. Bs MCALLASTER; Land Commis'r, Kansas City,Mo. 





MIXED FARMING 


IN NEBRASKA. 


Crain, Corn, and Live Stock Crowing 
Combined. 
The most Profitable and’ agreeable of any occupation. 


1883 


Reports prove the agriculturists of Nebraska to have 
Deen the most successful of any people in the West. 
Write for information about the above matters—also 

about U. P. Ry. lands in this State, which will be sent Free, 
in great variety,by LEAVITT BURNHAM, 

Land Commissioner U. P. Ry. Co., 

Omaha, Neb. 
2” Refer to this advertisement. gg 


NORTH DAKOTA WHEAT FARMS, 
and fowa Land For Sale, 

nanza” farms, with buildings, machine 

Pie = sa oy North Du lete, or 


Dakota, on the grea’ 
“ Northern Dottie” an and “L. 





. Sanborn & C. ,»’ Cross- 
ing the N. P. at Sanborn, giving this best Dakota town astill 
greater boom, 8 sections adjoining Sanborn (and “ Bar- 
num’s addition”),and a section %mile from_N.P.R. R. 
track, 53; miles east of Bismarck, Capital of Dakota, for 
sale in whole sections.—Also 80 acres t outside Council 
Biufh, he and City lots. Too much care fora men at 60; 
must sell some— or % on time, at 6 per oot, I, W.BA 
NUM, owner, 253 Halsey St. Bovey, N. Y., during March, 
after ‘that, at Sanborn, North Dakota 


ALE, Farms in Minnesota and Dakota. Choice 
Po Fucet Farms in the Red River —. Terms to suit 





ments for nestles x on or write 
BARRON, Brainerd, Minn. 


a SATE TPE CE Res keel 
160 MARYLAND PARMA! ee Som # 


le salt water (with all its luxur- 
mild and healthy. Titles 
Map showing location, 
ESHA AHAN, Atty, Easton, Md. 


CALIFORNIA © ta ee Serere pamphict 


ey PTCA REE B T Bei Land Agents, 
rancisco, Cal. 


234 Montgomery St. San 


Mild climate ; rrpaaple and productive; 
Best of markets. New land, r 








MS. Mid oh 
acre, Terms Th ag 


C. K LANDIS, Vineland, XN! 9. 
MARYLAND FARMS, fax 


ere wpe 
acre. Catalogues free. ISLER Wier & 

: pce ee he he he ate ne 
ong gee River, Va., ina Northern 
F ARM lement. Illus. circular free. 
i F. MANCHA, Claremont, Va. 

HENR ISE send for on Ne je A. 
om Yak Iowa LIN: SH g aie 


TO ¥ —Improved Fa 10 
0 a MS sesonptive Oe — = pho 
H. P. CHAMBERS, Federalsburgh, Md. 





ONE CENT 


invested in a postal card and addressed as below 


WILL 


give tothe writer full information as to the best lands 
in the United States now for sale; how he can 


BUY ., 


them on the lowest and best terme, also the full text of 
the U. S. land laws and how to secure 


320 ACRES 


of Government Lands in Northwestern Minnesota and 
Northeastern Dakota. 


ADDRESS: ; 
JAMES B. POWER, 


Land and Emigration Commissioner, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


500,000 ACRES OF 
VALUABLE 


AND 


rs OnE N WIS- 

NSIN on ol line of 
theWISCONSIN CENTRAL RAILROAD forsale 
on liberal terms to actual Settlers, Full coax. 
with good mapsentfreee CHAS. L. COLBY, 
LAND COMMISSIONER, W.C.R.R., Milwaukee, Wis. 


an Profitable Investment! 


Better than Lotteries, than “ Margins,” than “ Futures.” 
fon $5 doubled within 30 days, and loss ‘rendered impossi- 
e. 


‘HOME, SWEET HOME.” 


$10 Monthly Buys Your Own. 


HinsDaLe City, N. Y. Speers thousand building lots, 
$160 each, surrounding depot ; selling on monthly 
ments of per lo ot. Cottages, ‘go monthly for each 3000 
of cost. ice placed at about half present value to pro- 
mote quick sales, build beaded of cottages, and give ear- 
ly purchasers benefit of monthly increase of of $5 per lot until 
resent prices are at Jeast doubled. Himsdale is 13. miles 
om New York, 3 minutes by rail, and 5 minutes additional 











by Brook Bridge or ag? 5 commutation only 10 cents 
per one Garten Cc nc. o the most beautiful of all 
icles, 4 ist R. Junction for both Gar- 


den City and Chieduor” Min Range. Its wy drives 
and surroundings are unsurpassed. Circulars, etc., 


R. WILSON, Attorney, 
335 Broadway, New York. 


any h. LE; one of the 

Stock Farm ¢ t in Central Illinois, 

thet finest , caeeaees region 

the world; 1,100 acres, 

highly im pares unusual fanilitics for handling stock ; 
; also one of the finest 

Ct ek Ra ches % ami Cengeet Texas, 9,136 
sold; terms easy ; price low. For Jin trap 

dress J. B. or ER 
Jacksonville, Ill. 





ach has never- 
falling water, and “= juae od 
e 


Im. 4 ad- 
















50 Delaware Fruit and Grain Farms 
A. P. GRIFFITH, Smyrna, Del. 
Les ary a n ; %0 meadow. 

D. P. Siashortant, Md. 














PATENT! mAs. PAY? 


‘btn or i eS Mechanical Com- 
——— pramiaatooe ~ ita ai 7 
Bours e: nations 7 
of nary, Our “ Guide for Obtain- 
ing 2 ay ie Pout free ej wtning 
» Solicitors of P: 


Address LOUIS BAGGER & CO. ents, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 





7 Ee | 
ar anici AN NE ADIES! 
4 IES! 


PR tt your tim 
Orders for our ORL eBRSS 
Hi 4 dys COPTEES: and 
ure a beautifa 
ROSE or GOLD-BAND CHINA TE Asee 
s pieces), ourown importation. One of debs beanti- 
ul china sets given away to the party sending an order 
for $25. Thisis the greatest in moment Sent fer 
Send in your orders and enjoy a cup of Diet 
COFFEE, and at the same time Jute HAND 
SOME CHINA TEA-SET. No humbug. Good T 
30c., 35., and 40c. per Ib. Excellent Teas, 50c. ceaan 
and very best from 65c. to 90c. We are the oldest ‘and 
largest Tea Company in the business, suet re putatio 
of our house requires no comm ust time 
pores some very fine WHITE "GRANITE. DIN. 
ETS, (115 pieces), which we give away with They Pr 


Company 





Coffee orders of §40 and upwards. For full particulars, 


Address THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA 60, 


®.Q. Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey 8t., New York, 








“DRINK FAIR, BETSEY, ome i 
n wrstadte, 
TEA CLUB ORDER 
We have made a specialty pe six aad of giving 


away as Premiums, to those w t up clubs for 
goods, Dinner and Tea. Sets, mn ole band Sets, Silvers 
paras we Teas of all kinds, 5 cen 


pound We do a very cme Tena bod Coffee Cust hd 
ides se’ 


ndi: ng on out from 60 to 90 CLUB ORDE 
each day. ILVER - PLATED PAST Ss = 
Premiums with 85, $7 and ro a ae 
TEA SETS i0 orders 
care — yy GOLD 





° BAND o or ate 
4 pieces, or, DIN 
pieces of at $20 orders, and a acre of ot er we 
ums. Send us reat and apetion this paper, and we 
will send you full Price and Premium List. Fr reight 
charges tS 8 (5) veua apes 100 Ibs, to points West. 
N TEA CO. 


801 Waslanes Street, Boston, Mass. _ 


GIVEN AWAY 


Ladies canvassing for Tea will 
do well to send for our Premium 
List. We have premiums for or- 
ders from $5 to including Gold 

Band Tea Sets, Waltham Watches, 
ete. We send thousands of these 

rders every zoats and have yet 
; to hear of any dissatisfaction from 
those receivingthem. Ifany lady 
reader of this pa per wishes fora 
beautiful Gold Band Tea Set, they 
will find it to their advanta; . ng 
— L a postal for further 


ATLANTIC. TEA, COMPANY 


American Agriculturist 
SUBSCRIPTION TERMS, 


(English and German Edition at same lates.) 
For One or Two Subscriptions, One Year, the price 
will hereafter be (post-free) $1.50 each, instead of $1.60. 
[ALL POST FREE.] 








Three Subscribehs one year. . .- 84, or $1.33 each 
Four Subscribers one year... «+ «+ G5, Or $1.25 each. 
Five Subscribers one year........... $6, or $1.20 each. 
Siz Subscribers one year.....00..6.- $7, or $1.17 each. 
Seven Subscribers one year.......... $8, or $1.14 each. 
Eight Subscribers one year.......... $9, or $1.12 each. 


Ten or more Subscribers, post-free, 
Only $1 each. 
[A free copy to sender of club of 20 at $1 each.) 


ORANGE JUDD 00. 751 Broadway, N. Y. 
DAVID W. JUDD, President. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


American Agriculturist. 


ENGLISH EDITION. 
Ordinary Pages. $1.00 per me ( agate), each insertion. 
Last Page, ag Third Cover Page, $1.25 per line. 
Second Cover Page—§$1.50 per line. 
Pagenext to Reading and Last Cover Page—$2.00 per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $3.00 each insertion. 
Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 


GERMAN EDITION. 
Ordinary Pages. 10 cents per line, each insertion. 
s ‘over Pa ie. 15 cents per line. 
Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page, 2U cts. per line, 
No advertisement taken for less than $1.00 each insertion 
"No Advertisement of Medicines or Hnumbugs received. 
Address all orders to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
751 Broadway, New York. 

















